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Let’s make Canned Foods Week last all the year 


ANNED FOODS WEEK 

iscoming. The entire 
industry, with all its allies, 
is working to make it the 
Week of Weeks—as it 
should be from the na- 
tional importance of 
Canned Foods. 


Here we show a Canned 
Foods Week novelty that 
will keep alive the mem- 
ory of the week for months 
afterwards. It will carry Pray 
into thousands of homes mo 
—and keep there—the Cane 
gospel of Canned Foods: 
their economy and convenience, their 


superlative freshness, purity, and 
wholesomeness. 


If you were atAtlanticCity youhave one 
of these Canned Foods Week banks; 


in any event you must 
haveseenonebynow. You 
know its attractive design 
andcoloring. Youremem- 
ber its messages about 
Canned Foods—“Fresher 
than the ‘Fresh’—Packed 
when picked” and “Sum- 
mer’s Harvest all the 
year ’round.” 


These souvenir banks are 
offered to canners, brok- 
ers, jobbers and retailers, 
for distribution to canned 
foods consumers and 
friends, and to advertise 
Canned Foods Week, at the nominal 
price of $1.00 per case of 2 dozen. Send 
orders to National Canners Association, 
Washington, D.C. Early orders are the 


most certain of acceptance. 


THE CONSUMERS OPPORTUNITY 


National Canners’ Association 


This space used by the National Canned Foods Week Committee through the courtesy of the American Can Company. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 
A.K.ROBINS & co. BALTIMORE,MD. 


FOR CATALOGUE 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1922-1923 


President, John R. Baines. 

Vice-P1 esident W. H. Killian. 

Treasurer. Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assan. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Commillee. Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
Arbitration Committee. C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 


Schall, Harry Imwold. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, .& 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

Committee on Legislation. E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 

: Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
ae grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Hospitality Committee. W. E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 

Brokers’ Committe F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 

Committee on Agriculture. William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Counsel. Jno. C. Beeuwkes 

Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 
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John R. Mitchell Co. 


p Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 
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SANITARY CAN 


Wheeling 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


THE WHEELING 


CLOSED 


WITH. No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. CAN DEPARTMENT 


West Virginia 


Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Transportation Building 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
Columbia Building 


A Pea Cleaner To Tie To. 


No leaves, stems or other loose dirt in peas clean- 


ed on a MONITOR. 


The screens on a MONITOR stay clean because 
the first air separation through which the peas pass 
on the way to the screens takes out a big part of 
this coarse dirt. Then the screens throw off the 
pods and other heavy refuse and the last air separ- 


ation finishes the job. 


Compare it with anyother. It’s the only real 


Pea Cleaner made today. 


But it takes as much power and twice the atten- 
tion to operate other machines and then you do 


not get equal results. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


Are you investing wisely in pea cleaners ? 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


Hamilton, Ont. 

KING SPRAGUE CO., 

353 E. 2nd. St., Los Dagens, Calf. 
E. RUNDLE 


88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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jy; Hedstrom Automatic Compound @f 
ML = Drying Machine 


HE Hedstrom Automatic Compound Drying Machine employs a new and 
unique method for drying the compound applied to sanitary can ends. On 
account of its extremely simple and compact construction, this Dryer is sure to 
be of great interest to all makers of sanitary cans. The complete machine re- 
quires a floor space of only two feet square and isa decided improvement over 
the large cumbersome machines now being used for this purpose, 

The can ends are individually fed and slowly rotated through the drying 
chamber, insuring an even distribution of compound during the drying oper- 
ation. The Spiral movement of the ends creates a natural agitation of heat- 
ed air in the chamber, so the compound is thoroughly dried, absolutely 
free of blistering, with a surprisingly smal] amou nt of heat 

The machine as shown, was exhibited at the Canners’ Convention 
and was considered the most unique and satisfactory Drying Machine 
_». ever offered. The Dryer is operated in connection with our No. 1 

) Single Pindle Compound Applying Machine, but when equipped with 
the necessary attachments may be used with other types of Applying 
Machines. 


Write us for further particulars. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
7600 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. de 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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satisfied users. 
CALIFORNIA 
Ca'ifornia Packing Corp., 
San Francisco. 


@m|| Here are a few of many | 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
San Francisco & Chicago. 
Santa Clara. 


Where Quality Sterilization 
There Are A-B Cookers & Coolers 


Pratt-Low Preserving o., 
DELAWARE 


H. P. Cinnon & Son, 
Bridge ille. 
Richardson & Robins, 
Dover. 
J. G. Townsend, Jr. & Co., 
Selbyvil'e. 
GEORGIA 
Continental Pkg. Corp.. 
Macon. 
> Pomona Products Co , 
Griflin. 
MARYLAND 
. A. Bounds & Co., 
Hebron. 
Paul Holsinger & Son, 
Ridgely. 
J. H. Roberts & Uo. 
Baltimore. 
MICHIGAN 
Ba gor Canning Co., 
Bangor 
Grand Traverse Pkg Co., 
Traverse City. 


H eat disintegrates, hence it is a foregone 

conclusion “Quality” Canned Feode are 

best obtained by ‘‘short safe cooks.’ 

Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Agitating 

Cookers impart a slow, gentle, intermittent 

roll to the can, reducing the length of cook é 

50 to 75% compared tothe stationary pro- Continuous 
cess in vats, sterilizing each can uniformly , 

and 100% of the pack perfect--the agitation Operation 
being of such duration asto not injure even 


the most tender fruits. Profitable 


Hart. 
NEW JERSEY 
Clinton B. Ayars Canning Co , 
Bridget -n. 
Fogg & Hires Co., 
salem. 


economy and speed in operation--likewise, Production 
dependability and durability--ultra heavy 
construction being employed throughout. 


Their reputation is built on years of actual 


erformance. 
Watson Bros., 


Greenwich. 
NEW YORK 
Empire State Pickling Co , 
Phelps. 
Niagara County a ing Co., 
Vilson. 
Seneca Kraut « Pickling Co , 
Geneva. 
OHIO 
Clyde Kraut « Pickling Co., 
Clyde. 
Gypsum 
Port Clinton. 
OREGON 
A. Rupert « Co., 
Portland. 
Oregon Packing Cor»., 
Portland. 
VIRGINIA 
Wm. P. Courtney 
Mundy Point. 
Dix Kraut « Canning Co. 
Crocket 
National Fruit Products Co. 
Winchester. 
WASHINGTON 
W. H. Pride « Co, 
Bellingham. 
Puyallup « Sumner Frui 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MEG. CO. 


WISCONSIN , Main Office and Factory, San Jose, California 
Frank Pure Food Co. 


Milwaukee. \ | Baltimore Chicago . San Francisco 


Fruit Growers Canning Co,, S. O. Randall’s Son S. G. Gorsline A.C. Cale well 
Sturgeon Bay. 409 Marine Bank Bldg. 1548 Tribune Bldg. 16 California Street. 
Martin Meeter Co , 


Union Grove. 


Submit yoor cookroom problems to us to-day. Now! 


W. R. Roach & Co., | This superior service is accompanied by 
| 


3 
499° 
| 
1} 
i] 
| 
Growers Association, 
Puyallup. 
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—On Slogans! 


Has “Southern Service Stands the Strain” been justified ? 


Can manufacturing, like the Canning Business, is essenti- 
ally seasonal. 


During the dull months, the problem of rendering satis- 
factory Service is simplicity itself. 


It is the rush period through August and September, 
when organizations are meshed into high gear that 
provides the “‘acid test’’ of slogans like ours. 


Members of the Southern Family—our many customers 
—will vouch for our unfailing ability to make good 
under the most adverse conditions. 


Canners, Can Manufacturers, Label Manufacturers, in 
fact every one connected with the industry, are agreed 
that canning operation in 1923 will be on a tremendous 
scale—provided Nature cooperates with bountiful crops. 


Cans will, therefore, be wanted in unprecedented 
" quantities—moreover, the need may be very urgent. 


Double Seaming Equipment of our latest types, it 
will pay Canners to install. 


Our organization is all set to function in all these 
important features. 


Southern Service Stands the Strain 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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Allied Industries 


AND ~ 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Book You Need! 


Working formula for the canning, pickling and preserving of all 
food products—Times, temperatures and particulars: - 
PRICE $5.00 


The only book of its kine 
Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Jobbers Well Contented with Business—Taking Spots as Needed 
and Turning Rapidly—Also Buying Futures in a Me- 
thodical Manner—Quiet Week in the Market— 

Need of Backbone on the Part of Canners. 


PPARENTLY the jobbers were too well contented with the 
A Atlantic City Convention, for since their return home they 

have shown no inclination to exert themselves in a buying 
way. They know that spots are steadily growing scarcer and 
scarcer and may soon be numbered among the missing; but they 
do not worry. Once in a great while there would seem to be a 
slight query for some one article, as, for instance, this week on 
stringiess beans, which are growing so small in supply as to be 
nearly off the market, but this does not often happen. 

The buyers have learned well the virtue of frequent turn- 
overs: small investments in the first place, and ability to take 
advantage of rapid price changes without loss and usually with 
substantial gains; so thev have fallen into the habit of taking 
small blocks of gocds, selling them at their profit, whatever the 
price may be, and then buying more as needed. There 1s no 
longer any such thing as a “regular S5ec. seller” or a regular 
seller at any other price, as there used to be. Their prices are 
predicated upon the prices they have to pay when buying, and 
there you are—the retailer can take them or leave, and in any 
event they will not have to worry. Just another case of too much 
contentment, and you could not blast them lose from it with a 
double charge of TNT. 

From out of this the canned foods packer may deduct the 
course he will have to follow, while present business conditions 
endure—-and they promise to endure for a long, long while; and 
that is that he will have to either sell his goods in small lots to 
many customers, or selling them in small lots to a few custom- 
ers, be ready to hold until wanted. With everyone trying to sell 
the many the task is a difficult if not impossible one, and so it 
will reduce itself to one of holding the goods until wanted. Let 
that be taken into your considerations in the matter of future 
prices and costs. And don’t let it be the reason for you rushing 
into selling futures at any price. so as to avoid the carrying 
costs. Where is there any sense in trying to save carrying costs, 
or the losses incident thereto, by selling your goods below cost of 
production? You just make certain a loss on your year’s work 
by such action; but it sometimes seems that that is the first de- 
sire and last end of some canners. 

“Uncle” Billy Silver attempted to show the tomato canners 
of the Tri-States that it would cost them not less than 85c. per 
dozen to pack No. 2 standard tomatoes, and in all probability a 
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little more, but just as we expected the future market on these 
goods is now Sdc. At least the brokers have goods to sell at this 
price. So these canners haven't changed a bit in the past decade. 
You remember when you were a boy how you used to go “gig- 
ging” for frogs with a piece of red flannel tied to a stick, a lan- 
tern and either a club or an improvised “spear” made with a 
kitchen fork tied to a stick; and that when you placed that red 
rag in front of the frog he would always jump for it, and you 
would club him, or spear him with your fork? Well, that is 
just the way the buyers used to go after their futures: they 
used a cost figure for the red flag and they could always count 
on the canners jumping for it, and, “bingo!” they would get 
whacked proper on profits. We thought they had learned better 
by now, but it does not seem so. Apologists for them say that 
there are always just a few that think they can beat these costs; 
that they will have “luck” this season and get the goods through 
for just a little less. Their number is not a few, but many, and 
they have never guessed it right yet, and they are not likely to 
guess it right this season. 

There is no need of the canners getting stampeded this sea- 
son on the sales of futures, particularly tomatoes, for while the 
buyers seem slow coming in, they are coming in, and they will 
continue to come in and take the quota of futures that should 
be sold, and you will get your share at a price that will pay 
you a fair profit, if you do not kill your own market. The job- 
ber is willing to pay cost and a fair profit, and he will buy; just 
have a little patience. Otherwise you worry the buyer into the 
belief that somebody is lying about costs, because the goods are 
offered at prices actually below cost figures.. The buyers have 
been coming into the market this week for futures, taking a few 
here and there and gradually covering their wants. But do not 
take this statement of fact as indicating that there is a rush to 
buy futures; there is not, and there will not be any rush. 

Take the matter of future pea prices in that great pea- 
canning State of Wisconsin: Standard No. 4’s and 5’s were held 
by most canners at $1.00, but, of course, there had to be some 
over-anxious ones who offered at 95¢c., and they soon sold up. 
Now the price is said to be $1.05 and that the better packers can 
get what business they want at these figures. What was the use 
of those other canners sacrificing 10c. per dozen on goods they 
could not possibly pack and deliver for eight months? The job- 
bers don’t like this, and they get mad as a wet hen over the 
lack of business ability in canners when it is done, for it only 
upsets the whole market and makes all uneasy. 


Of course, it is all a case of knowing your costs and having 
some sales ability about you, but that is one whale of a moun- 
tain in this industry, for both of these very necessary adjuncts 
to good business are at very low ebb in this industry. “Course 
you can’t meet a canner who doesn’t know his costs and isn’t a 
good salesman, and you never met a broker who isn’t one of the 
best salesmen in industrial life—so we are just jumping on pet 
corns to the right and to the left of us and all around us, but 
the one thing the canning industry suffers most from—most of 
all with no single solitary exception—is inability to sell the goods. 
Canners know nothing of salesmanship—they are babes in arms 
at this pivot point of business, because they have always left 
that to others. If they were salesmen they would know their 
costs, would know the value of their goods and they would sell 
them on that value, and we would not hear the oft-repeated Ja- 
ment that we get no more for fine goods than for poor ones. It 
takes salesmanship to get the value for your goods. Don’t blame 
the buyer—he would be a fool not to take your quality goods 
always at the bottom of the market if he can get them, and that’s 
the way canned foods are sold—always the lowest quoted price. 


Other than some No. 1 and No. 2 tomatoes which have been 
offered rather freely on the market, and some stringless beans, it 
is suid there is not much doing in the market on spots. The 
beans the buyers are looking for and the tomatoes are seeking a 
market. 


The volume of business has been light this week, but there 
are indications that stock-taking time is passed with most houses, 
and that buying will continue to increase to fair proportions. 
The market is in a very healthy condition and general business 
quite satisfactory, except that money is said to be tighter and 
collections somewhat slow. Labor is well employed and wages 
adyancing rather than declining. The storm clouds in Europe 
are decidedly darker and look threatening, and a flash may occur 
at any time. What such an event would mean we can surmise, 
but America may not be entirely right in figuring that it will 
ali be grist for her mill. It may not be a benefit to business, 
but just the reverse. because once started there the whole thing 
may have to be done over again. And one half the world can- 
not be in torment and loss and the other half prosperous and 
smiling. At least not permanently so. 
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This industry will have all it can do canning foods for our 
own population, if it will put up a can of good merchantable 
food, satisfying to the average consumer; and so our industry 
looks forward very hopefully despite war clouds in Europe and 
the East. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest in Canned Foods Among Jobbers of Big City Shows 
Increasing Alertness—Fancy Corn Scarce; Standard Corn 
Neglected—Tomato Producers and Tomato Buy- 
ers Spar for Opening—Canned Foods 
Outlook Very Promising. 


New York, February 8, 1928. 


_ More Interest in Futures—The futures canned foods situa- 
tion has been shaping up well during the past week, and the 
volume has been fair in all lines. Distributors are stocking in 
anticipation of a good futures business from the retailers; in 
fact, a good proportion of the retailers’ future business is already 
on the wholesalers’ books. Both the jobber and the retailer have 
made money out of futures during the past year, and they are 
very optimistic as to the outlook for the 1923 season. 


Tomatoes the Exception—Maryland, Delaware and Jersey 
tomatoes are proving the exception to the above remarks on 
futures. Buyers are particularly skeptical as to the $4.00 price 
on 10s, although just why they expect $3.75 when Indiana canners 
are asking, and getting, $4.50 for their standards, is one of life’s 
little puzzles. However, the Eastern jobbers believe that the 
price of 10s should not exceed three times the price of 3s, and as 
standard 3s are quoted out at $1.20 to $1.25, they do not believe 
that 10s should be quoted over $3.75 on futures. There has been 
a little buying of futures 29 and 3s at inside prices, but nothing 
yet of a substantial. nature, 

Sell Northwestern Fruits—New pack Northwestern pears, 
berries and cherries have been meeting with quite an active 
call, and considerable S. A. P. business has been put through. 
Opening prices are expected to be the same as last’ year, save 
on heavy syruped fruits, which, the trade believes, will show an 
advance ot 10 to 20 cents per dozen. 


Fancy Corn Scarce—Fancy corn is a scarce commodity, both 
on the spot and in canners’ hands, and the market is very strongly 
maintained, Maine corn canners have a few small lots of fancy 
cut Crosby unsold, which they are quoting at $1.40 to $1.45 per 
dozen, cannery. The demand for standard corn has continued 
quiet, canners quoting spot stocks for prompt shipment all the | 
way from 82% to $0 cents, according to brand. 

Shrimp Has Advanced—The shrimp market has taken a jump 
during the week, and is now quoted at $1.45 to $1.50 for 1s, either 
wet or dry pack, f. o. b. Gulf and Georgia cannery. Packers’ 
stocks are low, and unfavorable conditions during the past sev- 
eral weeks have retarded cannery operations. 

Seek Cheap Peaches—Local buyers are showing renewed in- 
terest in cheap peaches for Coast shipment, but they are ex- 
periencing difficulty in locating goods available at the prices 
they are willing to pay. California canners are turning down 
numerous low bids of New York jobbers, and state that market 
conditions do not justify the low prices bid. The Coast packers 
claim that they are getting quite a good bit of business on low 
grade peaches and apricots, for shipment to Great Britain, at 
full prices. In the meantime the spot peach market continues 
rather easy, with prices below the Coast parity in a few instances. 

Planning for Record Canned Foods Week—Brokers, whole- ~ 
sale grocers, chain stores and retail grocers are all working now 
for the success of National Canned Foods Week, March 3-10, and 
indications are that the Greater City will put the campaign over 
in record shape. 

Sardines Hold Firm—Maine sardine canners are holding 
the market on the basis of $3.25 per case for quarter keyless oils. 
While demand is not active, stocks are small, and are controlled 
by three or four of the larger operators, so a steady market is in 
prospect for the remainder of the season. 

Offer Pumpkin Futures—Indiana cauners have named 
prices on future canned pumpkin on the following basis: Plain 
tins, No. 3 fancy dry pack, $1.15; 10s, $3.25; No. 3 extra stand- 
ards, $1.00; 10s. $3.00; No. 3 standards, 90c; 10s, $2.75. For 
pumpkin packed in sanitary enamel-lined tins the market is held 
at 90c for No. 2 fancy; $1.25 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s; extra 
standard is quoted at $1.10 for 3s and $3.25 for 10s, with standard 
held at $1.00 on 3s arid $3.00 on 10s. 
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the ideal combination— 


Tackstick and Tacks Pick-Up Gum 


TACKSTICK _ TACKS’ PICK-UP GUMNo. 127 
The old reliable - For 


powdered paste for use 
on the lap end. 


Knapp _ labeling 
machines having pick- 
up end and paste belt. 


TACK’S TIN PASTE No. 15 TACKS" PICK-UP GUM No. 130 


A special adhesive for Manufactured express- 
spot labeling direct to [ii | . ly for the Burt labeling 
tin. tee machine—used cold. 


TACKS’ HOT CEMENT No.87 qui TACKS’ LABELING GUM No. 208 


Especially manufac- For glazed or varnished 
tured forthe Burt label- @ labels ordinarily diffi- 
ing machine. cult to lap. 


TACKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY :: UTICA 


NEW YORK 


== 


RA 


ers of 
Retorts or Process Kettles, Process Crates, Crate Covers, Circular Hydraulic (Steam Impelled) Cranes, Steam Circle Cranes, Steam!Boxes, Pineapple 
Machinery and etc. ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 

1404-1410 Thames Street, - Baltimore, Md. 
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Book No. 10 Peas—Wisconsin packers are reported getting 
quite a good demand for No. 10 peas on future contracts. Open- 
ing prices have been made as follows: Alaskas, No. 3. sieve, 
fancy, $8.75; extra standard, $6.75; standard, $5.75; No. 4 sieve 
faney, $7.75; extra standard, $6.25; standard, $5.25; the latter 
price rules on 5-sieve standards. Sweets are held at $10.00 per 
dozen for faney No, 3 sieve, $8.00 for extra standards, and $6.75 
for standards; No. 4 sieve, $8.00 for fancy, $7.00 for extra stand- 
ards, and $6.00 for standards; No. 5 sieve fancy, $7.00; extra 
standards, $6.00: standards, $5.25. No. 1 Wisconsin peas, which, 
like 10s, are packed only on order, are quoted as follows: 


Sweets Alaskas 
No. 2 1.60 1.70 
Fancy No. Gleve. 1.00 1.20 
All of the above pea prices are, of course, on an f. 0. b. cannery 


basis. 

Gallon Apples Stronger—There has been an improved de- 
mand for No, 10 apples noted during the past two weeks, and 
the market has strengthened both on spot and at the canneries. 
Stocks are not excessive. and packers expect to clear their hold- 
ings by the time they commence their 1923 operations. 

State Jobbers to Meet—The New York Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association will hold their annual convention at the Hotel Astor 
on February 13th and 14th. Advance reports indicate a 
heavy attendance of wholesale grocers from all sections of 
the State, and there will also be a large turnout of canned 
foods brokers at the banquet on Wednesday evening. 

Salmon Movement Light—Demand for canned salmon 
has been surprisingly quiet during he past few weeks. The 
trade is slow in getting started on its Lenten requirements. 
The Coast market for pinks seems to be pretty-well controlled, 
and is held at $1.35 per dozen, f. o. b. Stocks on spot can 
be picked up around the same figure, however, and conse- 
quently there is very little business being done for shipments. 
Reds are likewise obtainable here below a parity with the 
Coast market. 

Notes of the Trade—M. L. Toulme, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, is spending the week 
in St. Louis to arrange preliminary plans for the annual con- 
vention of the Association in that city next May. 

Ralph Brown of the Rochelle Canneries of Rochelle, 
Ill., was visiting the trade this week, stopping with his brokers, 
-Bacon & Trubenbach, Inc. 

F. M. Ball of F. M. Ball & Co., canned foods packers, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, was in the trade dur- 
ing the week. 

Norman J. Griffith, vice-president and sales manager for 
the Stittville (New York) Canning Company, was here dur- 
ing the week, stopping with his brokers, U. H. Dudley & Co. 

H. M. Deshon, sales manager for the Smithfield Pure Food 
Company with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., was here, 
stopping with his brokers, A. C. Clark Company. 

Carl Lovegren, sales manager of the Hunt Bros. Packing 
Company of San Francisco, is here this week, stopping with 
his brokers, Butler & Sergeant, Inc. 

NEW YORK STATER. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Quiet Without Speculation—Retailers Taking More 
Interest in Canned Foods—Canneries for Grape Fruit 
Going Up in Florida—Demand Heavy for Grape 
Fruit — A Trip Through Florida — Re- 
duced Rate to Western Meeting. 


Chicago, Feb. 9, 1923. 


HE canned foods market in Chicago is fairly active and 
| spot canned peas, corn and tomatoes are selling stead- 
ily for immediate needs and requirements but not freely 

ur speculatively. 

The approach of canned foods week is having a reverse 
effect upon the ebb and flow of the tide of buying of canned 
foods, for retail grocers are taking more interest in the event 
than are the wholesalers, and the retailers are making some 
preparation for the sales event by replenishing and assort- 
ing their stocks. The wholesale grocers, however, are not 
especially impressed with the results to be expected from the 
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event and are making no great preparation in the way of buy: 
ing to meet its requirements. 

I have been down through Florida recently and had the 
good fortune to visit Polk County, the great citrus growing 
county, and found at this period of the year trees loaded with 
grape fruit, oranges and tangerines. 

In some localities I found the trees so loaded with oranges 
and grape fruit that the fruit was falling off the trees, or 
dropping heavily and going to waste, except for food for the 


_ digs. 


In assorting and sizing grape fruit for the market to be 
shipped in the peel, only the medium sized and bright col- 
ored fruit is used. The well ripened or sun bronzed fruit 
and the fruit which is too large or too small is not used, and 
such. fruit is usually the ripest and the sweetest. 

Therefore, canneries of grape fruit are being established 
in Polk County for the canning of grape fruit in No. 2 sized 
tin cans and there are three—the Polk Company at Haines 
City, which is being operated by that yell known and popular 
canner, Ralph Polk, formerly of Greenwood, Indiana, after 
whose grandfather Polk County, Fla., is said to have been 
named, and the Southland Citrus Products Company at Lake- 
land, and the Eagle Lake Canning Company at Eagle Lake, 
all in Polk County, Fla. Mr. R. E. Lefevre is the operator 
and manager of the Eagle Lake Canning Company. He is an 
experienced canner, formerly connected with Russell King- 
man’s plant at Orange, N. J. This factory is owned by the 
Citrus Fruit Companies of Polk County and its products are 
sold through their Tampa office. Mr. R. T. Fowler of Lake- 
land is secretary of the South!and Citrus Products Company 
at Lakeland. 

I learned that the demand for canned grape fruit is so 


~ great that all these canneries are far behind with their or- 


ders with but little prospect of their catching up with them 
this season. 

There is fruit in abundance to be had and of the finest 
quality but the supply of canned grape fruit is far beyond 
the production of the canneries. 

There is no doubt that the big citrus companies and others 
will soon establish more grape fruit canneries in this country 
and in other parts of Florida. 

It was a little novel for me to pick oranges off the trees 
and strawberries from the vines in February just after leay- 
ing New York City, where the snow was three feet deep 
and the thermometer was a shade below zero, and to visit Flor- 
ida, where the thermometer registered 78 degrees in the shade 
and 85 in the sun. 

Driving over' fine concrete and asphalt roads bordered on 
each side witn orange orchards may grow monotonous to those 
who live constanly under such conditions, but I do not think 
it would ever grow tiresome to me. 


Watch the grape fruit canning branch of the industry, for 
it is destined to grow very rapidly and to make profits for 
those who engage in it. 


I went through the grape fruit cannery at Eagle Lake and 
found it new, modern, up-to-date and equipped with the most 
modern machinery. 

White men and women are employed in this cannery 
brought here from the Georgia peach canning districts and 
they are housed in fine new sanitary tent houses with board 
floors, and the village is under the management of a I. M. C. A. 
women of experience. 


The employes have a kitchen and mess house, I under- 


_ stand, as did the soldiers in the World War, managed with 


careful sanitary care, and are all parts of the work of can- 
ning grape fruit. There is no reason why vegetables should 
not be extensively canned in Florida, as they are grown there 
in abundance and two or three crops of some kinds are raised 
per annum on the same ground. 

Stringless beans, tomatoes, yam sweet potatoes, cabbage 
and other crops are abundant, but the growers and canners, 
or would be canners, told me that their freight rates on cans 
coming in and on canned foods products shipped out were 
so high that they were unable to compete with other can- 
ning localities where freights were lower. 

The railroads have granted a one-and-a-half fare rate 
to the Western Canners’ Association and the Wisconsin Pea 
Canners’ Association for their joint convention to be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 10, 11 and 12, 1923. The rates are 


granted by the Central Passenger Association, the Western 

Passenger Association and the Southwestern etal As- 

Full details will be given next week. 
WRANGLER. 


sociation. 


© 
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What are your Requirements? 


Fe" years the Heekin Can Company 
has been a leader in its line. 


Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin 
Cans are today the finest that can be 
made. 


The Heekin line iscomplete — from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Heekin Cans are giving complete 
satisfaction to thousands of canned goods 
consumers every day. Heekin Cans 
will be delivered at your door in any 
quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 
specify. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send youasample can, prices 
and complete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MAINE MARKET 


Maine Practically Bare of Canned Foods, on Which Account 
One Sees Nothing But “Sweet Idleness, Sweet Doing 
Nothing” Among Maine Canners—Winter 
Sports Holding High Carnival. 

Portland, Me., Feb. 9, 1923. 


Winter —_— are of prime cieeatitiaie in Maine this sea- 
son, and February is the month given over to that interest. 
Various communities are running carnivals lasting from one 
day to one week, with pleasure and profit to all concerned. 
Maine bids fair to become as popular as a winter resort as 
it is for the summer season. 

The food jobbing business is very encouraging, both in 
its present volume and in its promise for the ensuing year. 
Buying is quite active, though sales have not yet reached the 
size which we like to consider normal. Transportation is still 
much hindered by our recent snows, but conditions improve 
every day. February has had much less snow than January, 
put continues cold, and business will be hampered by the 
weather until warmer days arrive. 

The spot market in all lines of Maine canned products 
is bare, some lines having been out of stock for several months. 
Cut stringless beans were short from the close of the packing 
seacon and none have been traded since that time. Golden 
Bantam corn, both fancy and standard, was cleaned up at 
good prices immediately after the factories shut down, fancy 
bringing $1.75 easily. There remains an unfilled demand for 
Golden Bantam and doubtless the acreage this coming season 
will be slightly increased. 

Spot Crosby corn has also cleaned up, but this was held 
later than the other goods, the last lots just closing out now. 
Odd lots of a few cases or a few hundred cases are cropping out, 
and are bringing prices comparative with the quality shown. 
It is difficult to find any strictly fancy corn, even in small 
parcels, and the best buys today are extra standard at around 
$1.25 to $1.30. 

Maine apple is still in the market, but is scarce. There 
are one or two lots of one car each, few if any of more than 
this amount in one block. Prices range in accordance with 
quality, but $4.00 is looked on as a fair figure for regular 
grade stock. 

Blueberries are still held, one man reporting that he has 
quite a stock, others with smaller holdings. Prices are nomi- 
nally held as opened, at $9.50 for No. 10s, but this has been 
discounted so variously that there is no basic quotation to be 
made now. With a stock of these goods on hand for the first 
time in many years, neither canner nor buyer knows just how 
to view the situation. However, canners are looking forward 
to the usual business this season, and may even increase in 
some promising sections. 

Sardines are in a firm position, and the fish packers antici- 
pate that 1923 will bring the rehabilitation of the industry 
in Maine. Sales at present are slow, but holdings are too light 
to meet any great demand and present conditions are consid- 
ered very healthy for the general welfare of the business. 

MAINE. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Demand for Fruits Running Strongly to Choicer Grades— 
Hawaiian Pineapple for Past Year Falls Below 
That of 1921 — Trade Notes. 
San Francisco, Feb. 10, 1923. 

The California canned fruit situation is much the same 
as it has been since the publication of pack statistics, when 
prices on seconds and water goods sagged slightly. Stocks 
of these in first hands are larger than is desired and efforts 
are being made to stimulate sales, but the demand is running 
more to the better grades, despite the wide disparity in 
prices. Chain stores are buying a little more heavily again 
and hope is expressed that most of the surplus will find a mar- 
ket before the new pack is available. Canners have decided 
that they will not make such a large pack of low grade goods 
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again and notice has been served on growers that the quality 


of canning stock must be improved. The minimum size limit _ 
has been increased and but a limited quantity of second grade 
fruit will be accepted. The feature of the market situation 
is the insistent demand for fancy, choice and standard grades 
of peaches and apricots and the willingness to pay full prices 
for these. 

The acreage to be devoted to peas in Alameda County will 
be materially reduced from that of last season, according to 
F. J. Cunha, a grower and shipper of Hayward, Cal. Owing to 
heavy rains and cold weather farmers have not been able to 
make the plantings they planned, but will devote the excess 
acreage to tomatoes. Canners are offering contracts at $15 
and $18 a ton for the latter, but growers are not showing any 
marked willingness to accept these prices. 

B. B. Meek, president of the Mt. Ida Packing Company, 
Oroville, Cal., states that this concern has completed the pack- 
ing of the 1922 olive crop and that the output was but one 
half of normal, due to a scarcity of the Mission olives, which 
are packed exclusively by this firm. The output of oil was but 
about ten per cent. of normal. 

Olive growers of Exeter, Cal., have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the returns from shipments made to the Curtis 
Corporation of Long Beach, Cal., and are demanding a read- 
justment. This action is the result of investigations of meth- 
ods at the Long Beach plant. Checks were made on deliveries 
and where growers expected to receve $100 a ton, returns of 
but $70 and $75 a ton were received. Plans for a co-opera- 
tive marketing association for olive growers are assuming 
shape nd it is expected tht this will soon = in working or- 
der, stabilizing the industry. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company has regained its old 
position as the largest single producer of canned pineapple in 
the world, ccording to official figures of the 1922 pack, and 
with the additional lands recently acsuired from the Waialua 
Sugar Company and the new acreage in the Island of Lanai it 
would seem likely that this position would be maintained for 
quite a time. The output of the various companies during the 
past two years follows: 


1922 1921 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd............. 1,527,653 1,543,883 
California Packing Corp......... -. 1,280,343 1,776,160 
Kaiku Fruit & Packing Co..... 607,438 667,268 
Libby, McNeill & Libby........ 77,838 638,100 
Hawatian Canners Co., 104,795 74,481 
Kauai Fruit & Land Co., Ltd............ 77,757 96,746 
Hawaii Fruit Packers, Inc...........00++ 25,542 3,560 
Hawaii Fruit Canning Co........cccsesees 6,656 9,092 


The Southern California Apricot and Peach Growers’ 
Association has been incorporated without capital stock at 
Los Angeles, Cal., to co-operate with canners in the estab- 
lishment of a fair price for fruit, to standardize their products 
and to advertise Southern California peaches and pricots. 

Catches of fish brought to the canneries and markets of 
San Pedro, Cal., during 1922 were about ten per cent. larger 
than in 1921. A total of 85,363,710 pounds of fish were 
landed at that port, more than one-half of these being sardines, 
for which an average of $8 a ton was received. The catch 
for the year included five thousand nine hundred tons of alba- 
core and three thousand seven hundred tons of tuna. 


E. J. Wilson and F. Champ, manufacturers of high-grade 
jams and jellies, with headquarters at San Francisco, are now 
operating a plant at 731 Addison street in the suburban city 
of Berkeley. 


F. A. Davis, well known through his former connection 
with the G. V. Pettigrew Company, has been placed in charge 
of the canned food department of the Lang & Stroh Com- 
pany, San Francisco. ~ 

I. A. Nelson, head of the Lake Mills Canning Company, 
Lake Mills, Iowa, was a visitor at San Francisco early in 
February. 

The James-Force Company, San Francisco, Cal,, has re- 
tired from the jobbing business and has sold its stock to 
Tillmann & Bendel. 

Wellman, Peck & Co., San Francisco, Cal., have moved 
their offices into the new addition to their wholesale grocery 
building on the Embarcadero. BERKELEY. 
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CIDER-- 
PICKLES-- 
BARRE LS Soft Drinks, etc. 


Eastern Agents 
Perkin Cooperage Co., 
25 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKASAW COOPERAGE CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


oe 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 


SCS 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
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LET US PUT IT ACROSS IN A BIG WAY 


Canned Foods Week 


March 3-10 


1923 


PJHAT the canner should do to 

7% improve the exceptional opportu- 

" nity which Canned Foods Week 
will afford and make the most 
of its splendid possibilities. 


the canner should make a generous contrbu- 
tion of personal good-will. 


and an equally generous contribution of 
personal effort. 


the canner should freely distribute the 
official advertising banner. 


and should also make free use of an 
attractive “sticker,” printed in black, red 
and gold--size 1{" diameter. Price $1.50 
per thousand. Send orders to H. Gamse & 
Bro., Baltimore, Md. 


the canner should make sure to obtain a 
supply of the very attractive “bank” which 
is being used to advertise Canned Foods 
Week. The “bank” a handsomely decora- 
ted No. 2 tin was made by the American 
Can Company and is being sold at $1.00 a 


case of 24 tins. 


—the canner should carry advertising copy in 
the newspapers of the markets in which his 
products are distributed. 


AND in order that the farthest hopes of Canned 
Foods Week shall be realized the canner 
ae immediately send his contribution of “$10.00 
a line” to— 


Royal F. Clark 
Chairman, Canned Foods Week 
1739 H St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


This Space Contributed By 
“THE CANNING TRADE” 
Baltimore, Md. 


% 
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CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


14 THE CANNING TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED 1678 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. Juper 


107 S. Frederick Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


TH CANNING Trapp is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 45th year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTEs—According to space and location. 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE CANNING 
TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE OaNNING TraDeE, Balti-— 


more, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE. Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 
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-EDITORIAL 


CONVENTION OF HARMONY—It has been a long while 
A since all interests affected by the National Canners’ Con- 

vention—producer, broker, wholesaler and retailer—met in 
such perfect harmony and good feeling and good will toward each 
other, as was the case at Atlantic City this year. Instead of the 
furtive eye, twitching heel and one hand under coattail, the fash- 
ion of the past few years, they met this year with an eager 
smile, a hearty handclasp and brimming over with good words 
for each other. This is as it should be, and we hope it may 
continue for many a day. The row began by the wholesalers 
cursing the canners as welchers on contracts, and was intensified 
by efforts to place the canners under restrictions that could not 
help but gall; it was prolonged by the canners damning the 
wholesalers for refusing to buy futures, and for buying spots 
in the smallest possible quantities. The brokers came in for a 
severe drubbing for defalcations and unethical acts; and there 
was a merry row between the retail grocers and the whole- 
salers, on the one hand, and the chain stores and big packers 
on the other. Now, the wholesaler says he was not guilty, and 
is willing. to admit that not all the canners tried to defraud on 
contracts; the brokers took their chastening in the right spirit, 
as intended, and went to work to clean house, and are doing so; 
and both the retailers and the chain-store men find that they 
can live in the same town and prosper. It just needed the light 
of reason and lack of animosity to bring about the result, for 
all were human, all were more or less guilty, and when reason 
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was substituted for rancor, it was bound to come out all right. 
Business men know that they cannot afford to harbor grouches 
or bear animosity, and a simple laying of the cards on the 
table, face up, always brings the proper results. All these in- 
terests are so interwoven one with the other that none can 
exist alone, and all must stand or fall together. All that is 
needed is a proper consideration for the other fellow’s rights— 
a recognition that he has some—a measure of toleration and 
forbearance, not to say charity toward a fellow-man, and there 
will not again be any effort to grind down the other fellow to 
your own advantage. 


N THE INTEREST OF PEACE—With the above sentiments 
thoroughly in mind, we are going to dare to point attention 
to one dangerous rock in the path of permanent peace; or, 

possibly, we should say one heavy inequality in the road and 
yor — be removed now while all are in this happy frame 
of mind. 


High praise is given to Mr. Preston McKinney, representing 
the canners on the one side, and to Mr. Juhring, representing 
the wholesale grocers on the other, for having devised and put 
across a form of future contract, famous as the California 
Future Contract, and adopted by the Western canners and the 
New York canners, and by both the National and the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Associations, It is a pro-rata contract, guar- 
anteed as to its fulfillment by Mr. McKinney for California and 
by the Secretaries of the Western and the New York canners, 
that the canners who avail themselves of the privilege or right 
are doing so honestly. This vouching for the honesty of the 
canners is, as it should be, thoroughly agreeable to the buyers, 
and means that defalcations on the part of canners will have 
to cease. So far very good, but should there not be a reciprocal 
clause, whereby the Secretaries or some duly appointed officer 
of the Wholesale ‘Grocers’ Associations will vouch for the hon- 
esty of rejections on the part of their members? The grocers 
have been honest enough to admit that all are not saints in their 
organizations, and if the unsaintly among canners are to be 
taken in hand by the canners themselves, why not the unsaintly 
among grocers by the grocers? It would make the contract 
very much more reciprocal, and reduce possibility of friction 
just that much. And surely the grocers cannot refuse to grant 
what they so willingly accept. The answer will be, of course, 
that we have the Arbitration Committees. But we also have 
them for the canners. 


Everything sails along finely when it is fair weather, but 
“in times of peace prepare for war,” and we are looking to 
the normal days, when rejections come easy and all too fre- 
quently, because the market may be falling. Then the canner 
loses his backbone, becomes jelly-spined, and has not the kick 
of a gnat about him when it comes to standing up for his rights. 
He always has had arbitration, but experience proved that it 
was only the flagrant cases that came up, and the numerous 


little annoying and profit-taking rejections went unconsidered— 
except for their efforts upon the canner’s pocketbook. Buyers 
would not care to have their Associations peep into the little 
trickeries too often indulged in any more than the canners do, 
and so, with a guaranteeing agency in their Associations, a 
long step towards permanent peace would be firmly established. 
And there would still be plenty of work for the Arbitration 
Committees. Can this suggestion be misunderstood? We sin- 
cerely hope not, for it is made with the best possible intention. 
If it is good for the canners, it should be good for the wholesale 
grocers, and we believe it will ultimately be done. Why not now? 


LESSON IN HONESTY—Said E. E. Finch, Vice-President 
A of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association: 
“If he makes the best machine on the market, and 


does not tell you about it, and try to sell it to you, he is 
dishonest in preventing you from saving money by the 
installation of that machine in your plant” 
Is that not true? It is, and we hope all machinery men 
and supply men take it to heart and determine in the future 
always to be honest, and to tell the whole industry about their 
wares by advertising them in The Canning Trade, the one sure 
way to carry out these injunctions, Every day the canners, 
everywhere, are coming to better recognize the value of the 
service rendered by this journal and are telling their friends 
about it, and our list is growing rapidly. Now the machinery 
men have written it into their code of honesty—and that is well. 


CANNES Tae 
; 
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National Wholesale Grocers’ Association; in commenting 

upon the attacks on the wholesalers in recent years, and 
which he says time has proven to have been unfounded, said: 
“IT expect hundreds of letters from chastened trade paper editors 
of your industry’—and we hasten to answer, taking one-half 
of this number as our quota, that we have instructed the other 
49 editors of this journal to write such letters, hoping that this 
percentage will suffice from us, and that our ’steemed contempt’ 
may equal this percentage. Now that we are through with this 
biggest task of the year—the Convention issue—we do not mind 
putting our large corps of editors on Mr. Hersher’s job; but he 
may have to be patient with our contemporary, whose corps is 
still in the throes of this big job, and will be for some time yet. 


ANTIQUATED SELLING METHODS 


Methods of Production Show Mighty Forward Strides, but Selling 
Methods Continue to Follow Antiquated Ways. 
F THE canner of fifty or even twenty-five years ago, now gone 


hence, were permitted to return to the scenes of his former 
activity he would marvel at the things which have happened 


since he went away. He would see that a very revolution has 
taken place in the production of canned foods. And it is true 
that a very revolution has taken place in the production of canned 
foods. And were he permitted to view the great machinery ex- 
hibit which is now a very important part of each convention of 
the National Canners’ Association, his confusion would be, indeed, 
very great. The simple methods and the simple devices of pro- 
duction in use fifty years ago have, for the most part, vanished, 
And if the canner of fifty years ago, returning to this mundane 
sphere, were permitted to remain here, he wouid find it neces- 
sary to be taught the processes of canning all over again. Only 
one familiar thing would greet the canner who went away fifty 
years ago and returned again: he would find that methods of 
distribution among canners remain practically unchanged—that 


H UNDREDS OF APOLOGIES—President Hersher, of the 
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canned foods are sold today pretty much after the same fashion 
that they were sold fifty years ago. And he would also find that 
the distribution of the great staples of canned foods is relatively 
no greater today than it was when the problems of canning en- 
gaged his attention. 


Whereas marvelous changes had taken place in the growing 
and in the harvesting of canning crops and in the production of 
canned foods, he would see that the intervening fifty years have 
witnessed no change in the canner’s selling methods. A very 
great deal of really intensive effort has been expended on canning 
devices during fifty years in order that production might be 
quickened. And marvelous as these changes in canning methods 
and devices have been, the end is not yet. From year to year 
still other changes and still other improvements in canning de- 
vices will appear, and many of the devices of today which seem 
incapable of improvement will, within perhaps another decade, 
have been cast into the discard because of the still more marvel- 
ous devices which will have come to replace them. 


The canner’s methods of production now leave very little to 
be desired, but his selling and his distributing methods still leave 
much to be desired. Having speeded up production to its almost 
uttermost limit, it now remains for the canners to speed up con- 
sumption to its uttermost limit, for the people are not claiming 
canned foods as freely as they ought to. 


During the coming years the canners, acting unitedly and co- 
operatively, could well, and with the hope of exceedingly profit- 
able result, give more attention to the problems of distribution 
than they have been in the habit of giving to those problems. 


The informing of the people as to the wholesomeness of canned 
foods and the removal of that very great deal of misinformation 
among the peuple which argues for the unwholesomeness of 
canned foods is one of the things that must be done in season 
and out of season. If canners will unite with the National Can- 
ners’ Association in the effort which it is making to obtain con- 
sumer good-will for canned foods, a long step will have been 
taken toward increasing the consumption of canned foods. 


Troyer-Fox 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute 


J. L. COLLINS 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


E. P. BURBANK 
15 Hopkins Place 
Baltimore, Md., 


_SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


GEO. DOWSING 
Pratton Bldg., 
Sydney, Australia 


NON-SPILL 
CLOSING MACHINES 


‘How can I tell what closing machine to 
select for our new cannery? 

‘‘Every machine builder I talk to admits 
that his particular closing machine is 
good.’’ 

One good way is to follow the lead of 
large successful canners, who are ina 
position to try out and select satisfactory 
machines. 

THE CALIFORNIA PACKING COR- 
PORATION BOUGHT 117 TROYER- 
FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING MA- 
CHINES IN THE LAST THREE 
YEARS. 


601 MYRTLE STREET 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


H. S. GRAY CO., 


JAMES LEAVITT 
Honolulu, I. T, Ogden, Utah 
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IMPROVING THE ALMOST ILLIMITABLE POSSIBILITIES 
OF CANNED FOODS WEEK 


If Canned Foods Week Shall Have the Effect of Arousing Spe- 
cial Interest in Canned Foods Upon the Part of the 
Jobbers of the United States During One 
Week, Shall Not Canned Foods Week 
Have Proved Worth While? 


ing special interest in canned foods upon the part of many 

thousands of retail] distributors of the United States so 
as to cause them to display canned foods more prominently 
than they otherwise would and to urge the sale of them more 
earnestly than they usually do shall not Canned Foods Week 
have proved worth while. 


And if, as the result of the effort that shall be made dur- 
ing Canned Foods Week by the wholesale and the retail dis- 
tributers of canned foods the interest of the people in canned 
foods shall have been aroused and they shall buy canned 
foods during that week more freely than they customarily 
do and shall have received more wholesome impressions of 
canned foods than they otherwise would, shall not Canned 
Foods Week have proved worth while? 


During Canned Foods Week two words which have a 
tremendous advertising value for canners are going to appear 
as a very light in the sky; and these two words are simply 
“Canned Foods.” Shall not Canned Foods Week have proved 
worth while if, during this brief period, the people of the 
United States can be made to think of canned foods more often 
and more intensively than they are in the habit of doing. 

It is unthinkable that any canner would withhold him- 
self from the effort which Canned Foods Week involves. No 
matter what his status in the trade, whether he be a large 
canner or whether he be a small canner, whether he be an 
obscure canner or whether he be a prominent canner, there is 
no canner who cannot make a contribution of good-will to 
Canned Foods Week, no canner who cannot make a contribu- 
tion of personal effort to Canned Foods Week, no canner who 
cannot make a contribution of $10 a line to Canned Foods 
Week in order to insure its success. 

Canned Foods Week is going to stimulate the people’s in- 
terest in canned foods and it is going to increase the distribu- 
tion of canned foods—undoubtedly it is going to do these two 
things; and doing these two things it is going to materially 
increase the canner’s advantage—going to materially increase 
your advantage. 


There is an advantage in Canned Foods Week for the 
people, and for the wholesale distributor of canned foods and 
for the retail distributor of canned foods. But tnere is a 
marked advantage in Canned Foods Week for each and every 
canner. Every forward-looking canner, every canner alert to 
the improvement of his advantage is going to help Canned 
Foods Week to the utmost. It is the canner’s own week—a 
week during which special attention is directed towards him 
and the things that he does. The canner should take not a 
passive but a really ardent enthusiastic interest in Canned 
Foods Week to the end that it shall produce results to the 
very maximum of its possibilities. 

The canner who is not with Canned Foods Week is against 
it. Are you with Canned Foods Week or are you against it? 


PLAYING FAIR WITH THE GROWER OF CANNING CROPS 


HE open season for canners’ conventions is now at an end. 

The great host of canners and brokers and distributors of 

canning machinery and of canners’ supplies that were 
present at the great Atlantic City Convention of the National 
Canners’ Association are again spread over the length and 
breadth of the land. And during the coming three months they 
will all be immersed in thoughts of the rapidly approaching 
canning season and in plans that will make for the improvement 
of its possibilities. 

Canners see the way before them more clearly than they 
were able to see it a year ago, and so do the brokers’ and the 
machinery and the suply men. In the breast of each and every 
one of these elements of the canning industry there is the hope 
that the vear we are now traversing will be bountiful in its favors 
and its dispensations. 


The most hopeful sign of the times is the alert and con- 
stantly increasing interest in canned foods of better quality 
which one sees among canners. Canners speak now in somewhat 
strange and unaccustomed terms; they speak of seed and of the 
importance of using only good seed in the planting of canning 


A ND if Canned Foods Week shall have the effect of arous- 


crops in order that dependable canned foods might issue there- 
from. Canners are now addressing themselves to the problems 
of the soil, and are making tender and solicitous advances toward 
the grower. i 

Time was when relations between canner and grower went 
unmarked by any very robust manifestations of interest in each 
other’s advantage; and often the advantage of canner and of 
grower were ruthlessly disregarded by first the one and then the 
other. But now encouraging proofs of co-operation between 
grower and canner are beginning to appear. Canning crops ought 
not to be without attraction for the grower. It ought to be the 
grower’s boast that canning crops enjoy his preferred attention, 
that it is the one crop upon which he bestows more care than 
upon any other crop he may produce. 


A fair price for canning crops will prove the open sesame to 
the grower’s confidence in the canner and in all his hopes. The 
grower is, or ought to be, the canner’s ally, upon whom the can- 
ner can depend for that quality of co-operation which the times 
demand should always exist between them. It is, indeed, an 
encouraging sign of the times that canners are exhibiting a more 
than perfunctory, more than merely passing interest, in the 
things which once lay distantly removed from them, and were 
thought to have no interest, no importance for them; but now 
the canner is speaking in terms of seed and of soil, realizing the 
great importance which these things have for him. 


Perhaps the era of hard bargain-driving between grower 
and canner is passing. It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. If the canner will pay the grower a fair price for his 
products—a price that will secure to him the fair margin of 
profit to which he is entitled—it may not be doubted that the 
canner will have the grower’s fullest co-operation in producing 
canning crops that will make for canned foods of the highest and 
most dependable quality. During the season of contract-making 
between grower and canner, let there be less of hard bargain- 
driving and more of reciprocal good-will, to the end that there 
shall be fewer poor canning crops and more good ones. The day 
may not be far distant when growers coming from all canning 


‘sections will play a conspicuous part in the annual convention of 


the National Canners’ Association, for the grower is and always 
must be an exceedingly important element in the scheme of the 
canners’ hopes, and they should always walk hand in hand with 
each other. 


THE CANNER WHO FAILED 


F YOU will examine the reports of business failures which 
I now and again appear in the newspapers you will find that a 

variety of reasons are offered in explanation of them. But 
always you will find that a certain per cent of the reasons ad- 
vanced for failure in business are set down under the head of 
business incompetence. 


It is not enough that one have sufficient capital with which 
to conduct his business, not enough that he have physical and 
mental energy in very teeming abundance, for unless one shall 
know his business thoroughly and completely, there is always the 
fear that disaster will overtake him. He will spend his physical 
and his mental energies all in vain, and he will also fritter away 
his capital if he shall not have that complete knowledge of the 
business in which he is engaged by which the capital he pos- 
sesses and the physical and mental energy he possess2s may be 
made to count usefully in his business. 

Often we have seen this man since he failed in the canning 
business. And we frequently recall the story which is told of 
his helplessness to do that most fundamental of all business 
things—to properly and accurately set down the cost of the 
things he produced. Indeed, he was so helpless that upon one 
occasion he had to make this helplessness manifest to a com- 
petitor—had to seek the advice of a competitor in the matter 
of properly appraising his cost of production, 

He’is no longer engaged in the canning business, nor—so far 
as we know—in any other business. We find him on the streets 
walking about quite aimlessly. He had engaged in a business 
about which his knowledge was not as complete as it should have 
been. Perhaps he guessed at his costs, as many canners do guess 
at their costs; and, perhaps, he guessed at his selling price, as 
many canners do guess at their selling price. Is there not alto- 
gether too much of guessing in these important matters—too 
much of what might be called “loose thinking” in producing and 
in distributing canned foods? : 

“Knowledge,” says a proverb, “finds its price.” The canner 
who knows his cost of production finds the price at which his 
product may be sold—at a profit. For unless you sell your prod- 
uct at a profit, you must go—you cannot remain in the canning 
business or in any other business—you must go! 


‘ 
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KARL KIEFER 
PISTON TYPE VISCO 


Years of service in preserve plants throughout the 
country prove all that we claim for this machine. 


It's a machine you can rely on to stand up under 
hard and continual usage during the rush of the season. 


No break-downs and repairs to cause expensive 
delays in the pack. 


Its accuracy and cleanliness are permanent. 


It can be used to fill so many different products 
that it is seldom idle. 


Fills preserves, jelly, jam, mustard, salad dressing, 
syrups, honey, etc. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MAGNETIC 
DIPPING 
MACHINE 


—For—— 


Screw and Cork Nozzles 
and Handles 


Capacity, Depending Upon Operator 


110 Volt, direct current 


STEVENSON & Co., Inc. 


601-607 S. CAROLINE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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16th Annual Convention 


OF THE 


National Canners Association 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


National Food Brokers Association 


HELD IN 


Atlantic City, January 22 to 26, 1923 


RECORD OF MEETINGS 


Monday Jan. 22nd., 1923 Wednesday Jan. 24th., 1923 


Board of Directors N. C. A. Pea Section 
_ Opening Session N. C. A. Fruit Section 
General Session N. C. A. Machinery & Supplies 
Tuesday Jan. 23rd., 1923 Inter-Association 
Tomato Section Thursday Jan. 25th., 1923 
Beet Canners Corn Section 
Pumpkin Section Fruit Section (2nd ) 
Green & Baked Bean Section Kraut Section 


Friday Jan. 26th., 1923 


General Session 


Machinery Hall — Amusements 
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The Industry’s Annual Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY JANUARY 22--26 1923 


The full report of every meeting during the week taken by expert Court Reporters, expressly for The Canning 
Trade and The Canner—The official report-Including the many notable addresses—Edited mostly 
only to the extent of eliminating repetitions in debates or discussions made for the sake 
of clarity—Complete, except for such sessions as were reported by a Section’s 
or Association’s own reporters and not by our reporters, and which, 
owing to the early publication of this report, were not 
ready in time, notably the meetings of the 
National Brokers Association and the 
Kraut and Pickle Packers meetings. 


A Business-Like Report Made While The News Is Yet News. 


N our preliminary report of this best Convention yet held, 
I given in The Canning Trade of January 29th, we may 

have conveyed the impression that Atlantic City fur- 
nished very unfavorable weather for the occasion. It would 
be unfair to allow that idea to prevail. The weather was 
mainly beautiful. Monday and Wednesday mornings were 
rainy and disagreeable, but in the afternoons it had cleared 
up, and the other days of the week were, as so many said, 
on glorious!’ Many remained over to enjoy the week- 
end. 

Most visitors took our early advice to reserve their 
rooms on the American plan, and were not only most com- 
fortably housed, but elegantly ‘‘fed’’ and thoroughly con- 
tented. Some of those who chose the European plan, and 
had to patronize restaurants, cafes and dining rooms, found 
it more expensive and not always agreeable. To them it was 
merely the usual Convention experience; it is their misfor- 
tune that they did not revel in the unusual advantage. 

Well housed, well fed, with business decidedly on the 
look-up, with the canners and brokers and the machinery 
and supply men well padded with orders—it will long be 
remembered as The Contented Convention. 

Under such conditions, as might be supposed, the Con- 
venion was a big success. Meetings were never better at- 
tended, and from the fact that audiences sat through, as a 
rule, to the last word, may be deducted that the program 
provided was filled with interesting and important matters— 
and it was, a great credit to its builders. Vernon Hall, in 
Hotel Haddon-Hall, where most of the meetings were held, 
is a magnificent meeting room: removed from noise, high 
ceilings, well lighted and with fine acoustics, it had a pretty 
stage and ample seating capacity. And the same is true of 
the meeting places in all other hotels. If there is any crit- 
icism to be made, in this regard, it is that the meetings 
should have been held in one more centrally located place or 
hotel, as, for instance, at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, 
which is within a minute’s walk of Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier, where the Machinery Show was held. The Hotel Tray- 
more, where a large part of the Convention stopped, ad- 
joins the Marlborough, and there are other hotels, virtually 
within the block where guests could have been housed, and 
the Convention would have been kept in a comparatively 
small compass. As it was a trip from Haddon-Hall, where 
the Pea Section met on Wednesday morning at 10, to the 
Ambassador, where the Fruit Section met on Wednesday 
morning at 10, covered about two miles on the Boardwalk. 
As the Convention now meets it is impossible to prevent this 
conflict of meetings—in fact, Wednesday’s program showed 
five meetings, all practically at the same hour. The hotels, 
of course, want the patronage scattered among them, but 
the convenience of the Convention should demand meetings 
in the one place as nearly as possible. 

Young’s Million Dollar Pier afforded an ideal exhibition 
hall for the big Machinery Show, and the big hall was filled 
to its limits with this year’s display. The floor space is 
clear, excellently lighted and ‘very comfortably warmed. 
And the handlers of this pier know how to look after the 
installation of an exhibit. As the freight arrived at Atlantic 
City it was promptly moved to the Pier, and installed without 
trouble or delay, and when the Show was over was as quickly 


taken down arid shipped. Any city in the country will have to 
be up and stirring to even come near the conveniences experi- 
enced in Atlantic City. 

We do not have to interpret the Convention for you; the 
record is here spread out in front of you. Take it and read. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
Monday, January 22, 1923—10:00 A. M, 
West Solarium, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 


The Board of Directors of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and the Executive Committee, which usually meets with 
them, might be termed the Millionaires’ Club of the industry, 
for in this group are some of the giants of the canning in- 
dustry, and all of them are big men of vision and accomplish- 
ment; the men who are big enough to give their time and 
money for the benefit of the whole canning industry, for the 
benefit of the smaller men in the industry who cannot see 
any use or value in a National body. The National Canners 
Association has performed wonders for the benefit of the 
canners as a whole; the value of the work performed cannot 
be over-estimated, but if the truth must be known, it has 
always been a small group of big-visioned men who have 
stood the brunt of this expense and done the work to bring it 
about. In the face of every kind of difficulty and of criticism; 
in spite of errors of omission and commission, “‘they have 
carried on” and have brought the Association through a grave 
period into better days, with the certainty of increasing 
success. 

As they settled into comfortable chairs in this handsome 
lounging room overlooking the old ocean, with its tumbling 
billows and thundering surf, they seemed content to enjoy 
the luxury and to lazily watch the swirling snow outside. 
President Moore was late, but the class was on time, and 
someone, who shall remain unmentioned, wrote upon the 
blackboard: ‘Moore special from Traymore 1 hour late.” 
But he rubbed it out before the teacher came in, to the 
amusement of all. 

Besides President James Moore, Vice-President J. A. An- 
derson and Secretary Gorrell, there were present of the Board 
of Directors: 

M. Barthold, vice C. H. Bentley, deceased, California 
Packing Corporation. 

E. Comstock & Co., Newark, N. Y. 

C. O. Dawson, Blair Canning Co., Blair, Neb. 

W. E. Elwell, Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 

G. E. Grier, Pasadena Canning Co., Pasadena, Cal. 

L. E. Hires, Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J 

A. Horner, Hawaiian Canneries Co., Honolulu. 

Bismarck Houssels, Van Camp Sea Food Co., Los Angeles. 

J. W. Hutchinson, Randolph Canning Co., Randolph, Wis. 

R. B. Kingman, Purity Cross, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

Harry McCartney, Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chilli- 

, Ohio. 

_ . J. Rogers, Fall Creek Canneries, Pendleton, Ind. 

C. H. Sears, Sears & Nichols Cang. Co., Chillicothe, O. 

R. S. Shriver, B. S. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. 

I. Stephany, Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 

D. H. Stevenson, Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore. 
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W. B. Stokely, Stokely Bros. & Co., Newport, Tenn. 

Richard Stringham, Woods Cross Cang. Co., Utah, 

J. M. Swing, Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 

E. F. Trego, Hoopeston Canning Co., Hoopeston, IIl. 

P. H. Troutman, Colo. Packing Corp., Canon City, Col. 

C. H. Tugwell, Niagara Co. Pres. Co., Wilson, N. Y. 

D. E. Winebrenner, D. W. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 

In opening the meeting President Moore briefly reviewed 
the work of the Association, commenting upon the excellent 
condition in which it now finds itself, and advocated the set- 
ting aside of a fund of $25,000 as an emergency measure 
against any unexpected call. He thought it might be wise 
for the various Sections to provide individual, as to Sections, 
amounts for special advertising. 

He paid a glowing tribute to the late C. H. Bentley, and 
then explained that it would be necessary to elect a Director 
in his place, as Vice-President. 

Dr. Elwell nominated Mr. Barthold, of the California 
Packing Corporation, and he was so elected. 

Honorary members in the N. C. A. are seldom elected 
and are very few in number but Mr. Preston McKinney, sec- 
retary and manager of the California Canners’ League, was 
so elected at this meeting, because of his fine work as a man 
not directly in the canning business. 

L. A. Sears paid a warm tribute to the late Hugh S. 
Orem, who had died just the day before; and Mr. George G. 
Bailey would not allow the motion to go to a vote before 
adding his meed of praise to this good man. It proved to 
be one of the most touching moments of any Directors’ meet- 
ing, for Mr. Bailey broke down in trying to express his senti- 
ments, and had to ask that his feelings represent his thoughts. 
As with Mr. Bentley the entire. Board rose and stood silent 
for a time in memory of these two former members. 

Mr. Philip Larmon was elected to succeed Mr. E. G. 
McDougal, of the Libby, McNeill & Libby Co., resigned. 

A discussion to permit a distant director who found it 
impossible to attend any meeting to resign for the time being 
and appoint a representative in his place for that meeting, 
met with approval. 

Mr. H. P. Strasbaugh reported on the work done with 
the Department of Commerce in the matter of standardized 
containers and asked Mr. Hart, of that Department, to elab- 
orate on the matter. Mr. Hart did so, explaining that Secre- 
tary Hoover’s whole idea is to co-operate with the industry 
with the idea of helping. 

A discussion on Botulism brought out a motion to ap- 
point a committee of three on sanitation, and it was so or- 
dered. 

A long discussion on canners’ crops and the action of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the likelihood 
of better attention to them, ended without official action. 

The preparation of a fine Book of Recipes showing how 
to use canned foods, brought out the fact that this might run 
the N. C. A. into a heavy expense, and it seemed to be the 
sense of the meeting that the Association might well prepare 
and have published such booklets, and sell them at cost to 
any canners wanting them. The canners could then have 
printed on their labels that a copy of the book could be se- 
cured upon request to them. This would cover the cost and 


make the advertising of direct benefit to the canner using’ 


the books. 


Dr. Elwell then introduced his set of resolutions, pub- 
lished in our early report of the Convention calling for the 
appointment of the Chairmen of the various Sections as Vice- 
Presidents of the N. C. A. This motion was carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MONDAY’S SESSIONS 


Opening Session 
Vernon Room, Hotel Haddon Hall 


Monday, January 22, 1923— 2:00 P. M. 
After the invocation, President Moore said: 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO C. H. BENTLEY 


At the opening of this annual assemblage of a great indus- 
try, we are sadly conscious of the absence of many friends who 
will never again meet and counsel with us but whose memories 
remain to inspire and guide our efforts for the common good 
in the performance of our allotted tasks on earth. Perhaps 
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never in the history of the Association has one single year wit- 
nessed the departure of so many members who have made nota- 
ble contributions to the progress of the canning industry and 
the elevation and advancement of its ideals 

In the forefront of service, an unselfish and untiring leader 
was your vice-president, Charles H. Bentley, who at many times 
declined the highest honors of the Association; but a year ago, in 
its hour of need on the inistence of those who best appreciated 


CHARLES H. BENTLEY 
Vice-President, National Canners Association 


Died, December 30, 1922 


Firm, but never proud, 

He walked his fifty years as thiougha crowd 

Of friends who loved to feel his warmth, and who 
Knowing that warmth knew him, 

Even the casual beholder 

Could see his fresh and generous completeness, 

Like dawn in a deep forest growing and shining through 


Paraphrasing “A Man,” 
by Louis Untermeyer 


the supreme worth of his counsel and support, reluctantly but 
willingly accepted the burden of executive office. As ever dur- 
ing his entire life, he devoted, without the least reserve, his 
wonderful gifts of sound judgment, clear views, courage and 
faith to the maintenance of the vital work of the Association 
for the common good and in the interests of the public. He was 
ever willing, ever ready, ever helpful, a cheery and kindly friend 
beloved of all men. His death was a shock to all connected with 
the canning industry and a profound personal sorrow to his 
associates. As a last tribute to our departed friend, we will 
stand for a few moments in silence with heads bowed united in 
sorrowful reflection. (Which was accordingly done.) 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


President Moore: The Standing Committees of the Convention have 
been selected and the secretary will read the appointments. 

Secretary Gorrell: The Committee on Nominations is as follows: 
Ricard Dickinson, Chairman; Dr. W. E._ Elwell, Maine; Lucius E. 
Hires, New Jersey; Ira Hutchins, Oregon; R. Stringham, Utah; Geo. N. 
Numsen, Maryland; Joseph N. Shriver, Maryland; Harry L. Cannon, 
Delaware; William McEwing, Michigan; D. E. Winebrenner, Pennsyl- 
vania; F. A. Harding, Massachusetts; Frank Wright, Washington; G. 
A. Nagle, Kentucky; F . Douthitt, Minnesota; J. W. Hutchinson, 
Wisconsin; Fred E. Hulbert, Wisconsin; E. W. Virden, Iowa; Preston 
McKinney, California; W. W. Wilder, Ohio; Roy Nelson, Missouri; 
J. J. Rogers, Indiana; W. B. Stokely, Tennessee; P. H. Troutman, 
Colorado; F.ved J. Monnet, California; Edward Richmond, California; 
D. C. Pierce, New Ycrk; R. W. Hemingway, New York; E. 8S. Thorne, 


New York. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


President James Moore 


HIS is really a gathering of a great industry rather than a con- 

vention of three allied associations. Two years ago, in this city, 

in a period of extreme depression we met and endeavored to 

shape the destinies of our great Associations along sane, progres- 
sive and helpful lines. 
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It is probably unnecessary to say that a trade association like 
the National Canners Association is merely an expression of the senti- 
ments of the industry. In so far as its activities transcend the wishes 
and ambitions of the members of that industry they are futile and 
always lacking in success. 

During the past two months the Association which suffered from 
the same business depression that affected industry generally has 
been making a strenuous effort to regain its membership and place 
itself in a commanding position in this industry. I am glad to be 
able to report to you that this has been substantially accomplished. 
In ninety days, the membership of the Association has nearly doubled. 
The dues which have been reduced from one cent per case to one-half 
cent per case will be substantially increased in volume; in other words, 
the cases of goods packed by members upon which dues are computed 
have been more than doubled by the campaign which has been in 
progress for some three months. 

This campaign has not ceased. The trade association has become 
a vital factor in business. It is the belief of every sound business 
man that industry in this country is shaping more and more along 
the line of a common and united effort. This is manifested either in 
the shape of capital consolidations or in the shape of more active 
trade associations. Our industry seems to lend itself peculiarly well 
to the efforts of trade associations. It is individualistic and competitive. 
Its units are widely scattered. It is not possible for them to keep 
together and always agree upon a pooling of property interests. The 
element of personality in the management of the canning business is 
one of great importance, and while we all recognize that the trend 
towards union of efforts, even in the canning industry, has manifested 
itself with a moderate degree of success in the form of actual capital 
consolidation we should further recognize that there is even a broader 
field of co-operation for the common good in the interests of the public 
as a whole through the medium of trade associations. 

The trade association is not the weapon of big business. Small 
business can never obtain the facilities that can be obtained by large 
uggregations of — except through the medium of trade associa- 
tions. I am not talking as an-advocate of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation or of trade associations as a whole; I am simply presenting 
my views as a business man of a condition which actually exists in 
this country. We have never probably in the history of the United 
States Government had a sounder business man than Secretary Hoover. 
(Applause.) You are all familiar with his views on trade associations 
and their activities. He believes that the trade associations will really 
represent the individualistic and competitive elements of industry in 
this country during the next ten years, and that the progress of in- 
dustry will be largely controlled and determined by the policies pur- 
sued by trade associations. 

Secretary Hoover goes even further than you have ever gone in 
your deliberations in recommending to Congress modifications of exist- 
ing laws which will permit trade associations to engage in the same 
activities as co-operative growers’ associations, such as associations 
of farmers, subject always to governmental control if they pass beyond 
‘that line which is measured by the interests of the whole public, sub- 
ject to the revocation of their charter if they do not use the privileges 
granted to them for the best interests of the consuming public. 

It is probably a long way to go before Secretary Hoover's recom- 
mendations become law, but as an evidence of the spirit of the Gov- 
ernment today it seems to me very encouraging that one of the highest 
officers of the United States Government, a man whom we all admire 
and respect, should express publicly and forcibly his opinion that 
trade associations can be trusted to finance. to merchandise, to do all 
the things that an aggregation of capital can do, subject only to the 
control of the public with whom ultimately the destinies of the business 
of trade associations must rest. 


Recommendations 

The first recommendation that I wish to make-to the National 
Canners Association is closer co-operation with the United States Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to guide and control the activities of trade 
associations, 

The second recommendation I wish to make is a continuance of 
the effort of the Association to reduce general membership dues. This 
point needs some explanation. I believe that the Association can 
spend, or rather that the industry can ‘spend, far more money than is 
available through the dues of one-half cent per case. But I believe 
that ultimately the contributions of the canning industry for the com- 
mon good will not be all in the form of general dues, but that there 
will be a sub-division, measured on the one hand by general dues for 
those interests that are common to us all, and on the other hand by 
special dues or special contributions for special purposes. 

_ On this subject of sub-division of interests I shall recommend an 
increase in the activities of the commodity Sections of the Association. 
It is my judgment that we can strengthen our work and can accom- 
plish better results for the same expenditures through the Sections that 
are dealing with one item of production than we can by generalizing 
our activities. For example, it seems to me that the Tomato Section 
of the National Canners Association can with propriety and with 
great value to its members become very active. We all have the fear 
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On The Boardwalk—Do you recognize ’em 


that there has been some shrinkage in the consuming demand for 
tomato products. This possibly arose out of the fact that during the 
war tomato products were valued so highly by the United States 
Government, as a food for our soldiers abroad, that there was not avail- 
able a sufficient quantity of tomato products to retain the interest of 
the consuming public. Be that as it may, the value of canned tomato 
products is beyond overstatement. The tomatoes that are produced in 
this country for canned food purposes, including condiments like 
ketchup and Chili Sauce, exceed eight hundred thousand tons per 
annum, probably in an average year they will equal one million tons. 
If the Tomato Section of the canning industry would collect from 
its members twenty-five cents a ton, I am prepared to say from what 
I know of the activities in agriculture today, that the growers’ asso- 
ciations would be glad to contribute one-half of that amount to pop- 
ularize the use of tomato oe in the United States. Twenty-five 
cents a ton added to the total raw material cost, if all paid by the 
canning industry, would be insignificant and in the aggregate it would 
amount to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. 

Now, that is one of the little ways in which I believe the Sections, 
the commodity sections of this Association are going to function. A 
year ago, I thought of publicity of the character I am now mention- 
ing as being five years in the distance. I believed it to be absolutely 
logical and sound but I never believed that I could stand on a plat- 
form before the representatives of our industry and say that I believe 
that the time is now. But I am saying to you soberly and dispas- 
sionately that I believe that you can, if you care to do it, work out 
a program which will bring home to the consumers of this country 
the great value of every product that goes into the can, and I believe 
that that will have to be accomplished, or can best be accomplished, 
at least through the publicity that can be given to the individual com- 
modity items and through the efforts of the commodity sections of 
the National Canners Association. 

Advertised Products Always Short of Demand 

The spirit of optimism is with us. There is no question but that 
it is justified but when we dwell upon the interesting and cheery 
figures of the increase in the consumption of canned foods we do not 
always analyze the figures with proper care. The pea canners of the 
country are extremely optimistic. They feel that their most wonder- 
ful product has won a special place in the estimation of consumers. 
I believe that to be true but I am afraid that the actual facts may be 
exaggerated. Take, for example, the lesson that is drawn from the 
movement into distribution of the big pack of 1922 and think of that 
year in connection with 1921. You will find that taking these two 
years and comparing the production of those two years with 1920 and 
1919, and with a similar bracket for 1918 and 1917 that the aggregate 
for each of those two year periods is practically the same. Now, pro- 
duction tells the story of consumption. On the other hand there has 
been a tremendous increase in the consumption of canned foods in this 
country. That increase in consumption is in California fruits. From 
California comes the story that they have no fear of over-production 
although the pane of orchards has been on a mammoth scale. The 
increase has been in asparagus, in pineapple, in evaporated milk and 
today we see it in one of the smaller items, kraut. All of the items 
which have shown that tremendous increase are advertised products. 
Just sit down and look over the field. Separate canned foods into the 
two divisions of advertised products and non-advertised products and 
see if you can find in the column of advertised products a single item 
where production is likely to exceed consumption. See if you can 
find in the non-advertised products a single item where there is not 
always with us some danger, and at times imminent danger, that pro- 
duction will so exceed consumption as to result in demoralization of 
the market. 

Publicity 

Now the cost of publicity must be borne by those who are inter- 
ested. If the industry is not interested in publicity, then no publicity 
should be attempted but the National Canners Association should so 
adjust its machinery as to furnish the proper medium of publicity 
to every Section of the industry which may desire in small degree or 
in great degree to go to the consumer with the story of its merits. 

Cost Accounting 

The subject of Cost Accounting, gentlemen, is one that gravely 
concerns every industry and we will recommend an increase in the 
activities of the Association along that line. 

All Emergency Reserve Fund 

During the past two or three years we have seen the industry 
menaced efther by sensational newspaper publicity attendant upon some 
ease of food poisoning or by actual danger and we shall recommend, 
gentlemen, that there be created in the National Canners Association 
a reserve fund invested in Government securities in at least the amount 
of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars, which shall not be touched by the 
regular budget and shall always be available in time of need for the 
protection of the industry. 

Intelligent Labelling 

We shall recommend, gentlemen, something that is indispensable 
for publicity and this is, uniform and intelligible labelling of our 
products. I do not mention accurate labelling. Accuracy of labelling 
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is now required and on the whole I believe is substantially practised 
by members of our industry. But intelligible labelling is such an ex- 
ception that I think it is worthy of comment. I believe that the 
National Canners Association, without fear, without prejudice and with- 
out favor should go ahead and recommend to its members, and do 
everything possible to make it effective—and its recommendation can 
be made effective through the co-operation of Federal and State author- 
ities—a system of intelligible labelling of food products. 


Bureau of Contact 

We believe, gentlemen’, that there should be created in the Associa- 
tion a Bureau of Contact with associations of nurses, physicians, health 
boards and health officers, both Federal and State. There are so many 
things, so many factors to be considered, so many things which can 
properly be brought by the Association to the attention of these 
various organizations, so many things that these associations can do 
for us that this recommendation must be regarded as desirable. 


Bureau of Home Economics 

I believe that we should carry into effect a Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the purpose! of which shall be to carry to the housewife all 
the valuable information concerning canned foods. 

Gentlemen of the Association, these will be the principal recom- 
mendations which I will submit to you later. ’ 

I want to say in closing that I have enjoyed very greatly the inti- 
mate contact with the canning industry which has been afforded me 


by the privilege of occupying the position of President of the National 
Canners Association. 


We will now be favored with an address by Mr. W. G. Camp- 
bell, Acting Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS PROMOTE PROGRESS 
By W. G. Campbell, 
Acting Chief, Bureau of Chemistry. 


OME body through which authentic information of manufactur- 

ing conditions may be obtained and through which, in turn, 

knowledge of the specific application of the law to such condi- 

tions may be disseminated, is essential to those expeditious and 
inexpensive modifications which must be made if the manufacturer 
is to be law-abiding in his operations. An organization of this char- 
acter has an enhanced value when one realizes that it is the exceptional 
manufacturer or canner only who as a matter of volition rather than 
compulsion will not bring about a correction after the error has been 
pointed out to him. The consuming public is progressively demanding 
more adequate guaranties concerning their foods, especially freedom 
from contamination of the kind which might be expected from the 
existence of insanitary establishments. This demand is not unique to 
the consuming public of this country alone. 


In recognition of the fact that certain foreign countries with which 
American food manufacturers have enjoyed a profitable trade in the 
past have imposed as a matter of appropriate governmental supervision 
eertain specifications with which imported foods should comply, Con- 
gress several years ago made provision in the Agricultural Bill for 
examination of food products by the Bureau of Chemistry, where a 
request to this effect might be made by the exporter in order to meet 
these foreign requirements. Our work under this particular item has 
gradually and perceptibly increased. With such increase there have 
been added difficulties due to that ever-increasing feature of these 
specifications which relates to sanitary conditions. 

Canners Association Fosters Sanitation. 

The federal law has no sanitary feature. Its provisions apply to 
the product itself, and a control of factory sanitation may be under- 
taken only indirectly when disregard of the fundamental rules of 
cleanliness and decency results in the preparation of foods which may 
themselves be classed as filthy, putrid or decomposed. To my personal 
knowledge food manufacturing associations have exercised in a very 
real way their influence for an improvement of the various industries 
in this country on that feature which the federal law is lacking in au- 
thority to control. It would seem that neither legislation nor the 
importuning of trade organizations should be necessary for the main- 
tenance of a clean plant or the prevention of the use of dirty and 
unsound raw materials. Personally I feel that the food manufacturer 
who packs a decomposed or rotten article of food should be drastically 
punished. It is unfortunate that the law itself does not make pro- 
vision for a more drastic penalty. I say this without hesitation because 
of my conviction that you, as a collective body of individual food can- 
ners, entertain the same views. I know that my expression in this 
respect coincides with the policy of your association. 


Our difficulty in the supervision of this matter is not that we have 
to deal with concerns which are criminal in their intent or which 
knowingly engage in such practices. It is an easy matter when oper- 
ating on large proportions, some times under adverse conditions and 
ordinarily against time, to disparage the value of punctilious observa- 
tions in this matter, particularly if the establishment is one of old 


~i in which present-day practices may be said to be an inher- 
itance. 


_ In making this acknowledgment of the benefit of trade associa- 
tions in so far as their worth to the consuming public and to law 
enforcing agencies is concerned, and in doing this I am sure that 
you in a greater degree than I appreciate their advantages from a 
manufacturing and a marketing viewpoint, I am mindful of those 
splendid evidences of progressive thought and action expressed in the 
recent pamphlet of the National Canners Association under the title 
of “What Every Canner Should Know.” The expressions made in 
that bulletin have to do in a very vital way with the health of the 
public, and in an equally vital way with the responsibility and pros- 
perity of the canner. I feel, therefore, that it is a privilege not 
only for the responsible officer in the Bureau of Chemistry, which is 
charged with the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act, to accept 
such opportunity as may be presented to him for a conversation with 
you in regard to these matters, but that in the furtherance of the 
obligation of that particular governmental agency it is his duty. 

Limitations of Food Law.—I shall not undertake even a cur- 
sory analysis of the requirements of the federal law. Through 
years of experience in the preparation and marketing of your prod- 


a you have acquired a familiarity with’ its most essential fea- 
ures. 


like to bring 


However, there is one phase of that statute which I would 
In very few re- 


to your attention at this time. 
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spects is the Act positive. There are compulsory requirements con- 
cerning declaration of net content, the labeling of imitations, and 
the like. It is a general characteristic of that law, however, 
that its requirements are expressed in a negative fashion. Outside 
of the declaration of the net content it does not impose upon the 
canner the necessity of making ordinarily any statement whatever on his 
label. It declares it to be an offense, however, if such statements 
as may have been made in the individual preference of the manufac. 
turer are false and misleading. In the words of a comparatively recent 
decision of the Supreme Court to the extent that statements may be 
made, this law “enjoins truth.” In considering only the truthfuiness 
of expressions which may be contained on the label, it fails unfortu- 
nately to require a statement of the whole truth. 


Variation in Canned Food.—Because canned foods do not lend 
themselves to inspection by a prospective purchaser, and because they 
represent such a material_amount of our daily consumption, that por- 
tion of the food supply is purchased perhaps with less knowledge by 
the housewife of the nature, character and quality of the product 
than most of the other portions which make up the total supply. 
There is a very wide variation, as you know, in the quality of any 
eanned food product. That variation does not go so much to the 
value of the product from a nutritional standpoint, because in the 
absence of any practice which may bring about debasement the food 
value will ordinarily be the same. Those things, however, which be- 
speak excellence in quality and meticulous care in preparation, fac- 
tors which denote superiority and which are entitled to command 


better prices are not made known in a way which is intelligible to 
the consumer. 


The trade itself appreciates these qualities, and for the purpose 
of facilitating the performance of specific contracts has employed 
certain nomenclature, such as standard, fancy, extra fancy, and the 
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Retiring President 
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A_ year ago he came into the’ high office of president of the National 
Canners Association, bringing with him no illusions in regard to its 


duties and its responsibilities. He came with a clear and a definite 
knowledge of all the National Canners Association’s needs, and 
of all its hopes and aspirations; and he brought with him cour- 
age and determination and high resolves. He would give him- 
self unsparingly and with no withholding to all the problems 
of the — industry, its scientific and its economic 
problems, which are of almost daily development in the 
affairs of the National Canners Association. There were 
many and often exceedingly exacting claims upon his 
attention, to which he yielded himself with a splen- 
did readiness and spontaneity. The year’s arduous 
labors were at last over. uietly he came and 
quietly he went away. Going, he left behind 
him a record of achievement that entitles 
him to the lasting esteem and the endur- 
ing gratitude of all canners, but partic- 
ularly those who follow the fortunes 
of the National Canners Association. 


like. My observation has been that if the consumer entertains an 
idea at all in regard to the significance of these expressions it is at 
best vague. If the manufacturer of peas, of that quality which the 
producer considers entitled to the designation “extra fancy,” must 
compete with an output bearing a similar label but which, as the 
result of deliberation or as the result of an entertainment of an 
entirely different standard of expression by the competitor, may 
consist of peas larger in size, less tender and less sweet in taste, 
such manufacturer is placed at a disadvantage, and is not able to 
obtain that egg od in trade which would undoubtedly be his if 
inspection prior to purchase were possible, or if as an alternate some 


definitive statement portraying the actual quality could be expressed 
on the label. 


This packer may entertain the view that he should be protected 
against such competition and that the source of his protection shoul 
be diligent enforcement of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. In 
so far as that law is designed to protect both the consumer and the 
honest manufacturer his assumption is correct. The difficulty in 
securing redress through this appeal is the ar of the Govern- 
ment to establish the false and misleading nature of his competitors 
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label. Regulation is not difficult in those cases where some ex- 
pression of excellence may have been employed on an article which 
is beyond controversion inferior in its nature. The difficulty arises 
in those instances where the variation is not so pronounced. : 

Standardized Grades Essential—If it were possible to indicate 
in a precise way a clean-cut cleavage between those grades which at 
present are universally yet more or less vaguely conceived, it would 
be practieable under the terms of the federal law to compel an appro- 
priate observance of them in trade practice, either through the promul- 
gation of standards or by depending upon competent tradesmen to 
testify for the Government in those cases which may have been de- 
veloped for prosecution. The idea of promulgating standards for such 
products is one which the Bureau of Chemistry has had under con- 
sideration for some time. The difficulty of formulating in precise 
terms those expressions which define accurately different grades is 
responsible for the failure to have made greater progress in this 
matter than has been recorded. 

he task has not been made lighter through the existence of a 
trade custom universal in its scope and distinct in concept. The 
value of a standard which serves as a basis for the enforcement of 
the law depends upon the extent to which it is capable of being pre- 
cisely understood by the public and practicable of enforcement by 
administrative officials. You as an industry can contribute poe! ma- 
terially to the solution of this difficulty through the formulation of 
plans advanced and supported by your Association for the crystalli- 
zation of trade opinion concerning such matters and by establishing 
trade practice upon such expressions. 

Meanwhile there is nothing to prevent a packer from making a 
truthful statement on the label, in any form that he desires, about the 
eharacter of the article in the can. In those products where quality 
depends at least in a measure upon such factors as size, color, variety 
or character of packing medium, an expression of such information 
upon the label would promote more intelligent traffic. 

I advance these suggestions in the belief that such progress as 
may be made from your consideration of this thing will be for the cre- 
ation of conditions under which commercial transactions may be car- 
ried on in a discriminating way. Purchase through discrimination 
will have a tendency to place a proper premium upon the superior 
article. This should inspire an attempt on the part of the canner 
to produce the hest. Inevitably, this tendency will be to the untold 
benefit of the entire industry. 


President Moore: Henry Kohl, president, National Chain 
Store Grocers Association, will next address us on the subject 
of “How Best to Impress the Customer.” 


HOW BEST TO IMPRESS THE CONSUMER 
By President Henry Kohl, 
Of the National Chain Store Grocers Association. 


HE National Canners Association represents a branch of the 
food trade in which the chain store grocer is vitally interested 
and concerned, and it is therefore a pleasure and privilege for 
me to meet with you. 

We were honored at our late meeting by having President Moore 
with us, and enjoyed his able address. 

Canned Foods represent about 20% of our business, and as your 
association has been directly responsible for making canned foods more 
wholesome, palatable and attractive, your industry will naturally de- 
velop greater possibilities. 

We are living in the most prominent age of evolution, both manu- 
facturing and distributing. Since you, the manufacturers, can supply 
food products of exceptional quality in attractive form, at a less cost 
than the good housewife can prepare them at home, to say nothing of 
her trouble involved and the danger of botulism, your industry will 
continue to be the means of more pleasant housekeeping effort, while 
we, the chain store grocers—if I may say it with due modesty—can 
deliver your product to the ultimate consumer at less expense to both 
you and the consumer than any other channel of distribution. 

Our very frequent stock turnover makes it possible for us to always 
display your products in the same fresh and attractive condition as 
they are received, and you all know that canned foods eccupy a very 
prominent place in the chain grocery store. 

The membership of the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association 
represents most of the responsible and prominent organizations in_ the 
distribution of your various commodities. During Canned Foods Week 
last March, we made special effort to display and attract attention to 
Canned Foods. We shall be glad to again do so next March in a 
spirit of co-operation and to further educate the consumer to the 
wholesomeness, quality and economy of Canned Foods. 

There is no branch of distribution which comes in closer touch 
with the consumer than the chain store grocer, and as you pack the 
products which we distribute it is up to yeu to see to it that a high 
standard of quality is always maintained and thereby assist in an 
increased consumption of Canned Foods. 

On behalf of the National Chain Store Grocers Association, I hope 
vou will have a profitable and successful meeting, and that the year 
1922 will be productive of harmonious relations and good feeling in 
our respective vocations. 

I thank you. 

I congratulate your Directors for their activity in the direction 
of education for I think that this is a step forward and will help your 
industry more than anything else. There is today many a_ house- 
keeper who is afraid to use eanned foods and she should be educated 
as to its wholesomeness and purity. I recommend a department in your 
Association that will devote all its time and energy to marketing your 
merchandise and increasing your output and find ways and means to 
improve and standardize the quality so that the consumer will be more 
enlightened as to the contents hefore she opens the can. No label should 
read otherwise than what the can contains. 


In regard to the department which your President so well spoke 
of, the law department, we have had cases where families have claimed 
damages and in every case the matter was turned over to the Canners 
Headquarters in Washington, and in every ease there was no more 
heard of it. I just wished to notify you to that extent. 


President Moore: I will next introduce to you Ernest E. 


Finch, vice-president of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association. 
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“WHAT THE MACHINERY MANUFACTURER OWES T0 
THE CANNER” 


By E. E. Finch, 


Vice-President Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, 
DEEPLY appreciate the honor and privilege of this opportunity 
to speak to you. On behalf of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, whese membership 1 represent, 1 extend to you most 
cordial greetings and very best wishes for a most successful and 

prosperous year in 1923. 

Our Association 1s an old friend, and in the many years of the 
national meetings of the Canners’ Association, our organization has 
endeavored to make their exhibit one of interest and profit to you. We 
are so closely allied and associated that your success is our success 
and your burdens and troubles are our burdens and troubles. There. 
fore, every member of our Association is most sincere in his wishes 
ad eed prosperity, not only from a monetary view, but directly from 

s heart. 

There is no better or finer bunch of fellows than make up our 
organization, but 1 would be very derelict if I did not at this time Say 
a few words in honor of the man who heads the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association. We meet a great many men in our journey 
through life and all of them are fine, but some men stand out from 
the rest as being a_ little bit bigger and finer and sweeter and truer 
than others. Our President occupies such a position with his fellow- 
men. I have had the pleasure of knowing him for several years, and 
no better posted man on the needs of an organization, no better execu- 
tive and president have we ever had, and no truer friend has ever lived 
than Mr. Frank C. Engelhart, of the Chicago Solder Co. It is because 
he is such a nice fellow and likes to do nice things for his friends 
that knowing my desire to talk on any and every occasion, he decided 
to forego the pleasure of speaking to you to let me do so. 

A tew weeks ago I was talking to a friend of mine in Cincinnati 
whose fore-bears were the original “drys” of the world, as they crossed 
the Dead Sea dry shod. I told him I was going East to attend several 
conventions, and he asked if I was going to do any talking. I replied 
that I was and would have the honor of speaking before the National 
Canners Association on the subject of “What the Machinery Manu- 
facturer Owes to the Canner,” and he said, “Yes, I know, but do they 
get it? Now I am going to try and see that you do. 5 

Perhaps this talk will not present to you thoughts that are en- 
tirely new, and perhaps they will not be said in a new way, but they 
are so very important to all of us, they are so very near to my heart 
that I am going to give them just the same. . 
a The machinery manufacturers and allied industries owe to the 
Canner honesty, service and frankness. All of these might well be 
classed and included under the one word “honesty.” When you stop 
to think about it there is more to that woré “honesty” than is at first 
apparent. Some one has said ‘all men are liars,” but we do not 
subscribe to that. I like to believe that all men are honest, and we all 
subscribe to that. Sometimes you hear a man say of another, “Oh, yes, 
he is honest all right, but——.” In other words, his honesty does “not 
carry him far enough. In my talk to you I want to be honest, which 
is one of the things we owe you—not half way but all the way. For 
instance, a manufacturer might sell you a machine and tell you that 
it was well made, that it is sold at the right price, and that it will 
do your work, and still he may not be “honest”? with you. The ma- 
chine may be well made all right, but perhaps not well enough made. 
The machine may do your work, but perhaps somewhat indifferently. 
The price would be right if the machine did all that you expected it 
to. The machine manufacturer has not on the face of it been dis- 
honest, but actually he has. If he sells you a machine that is too large 
for your output and sells it because he has nothing else to sell, he 
is dishonest, or, if it is too small he is dishonest. If he makes the 
best machine that is on the market and does not advertise it, and 
does not tell you about it and try to sell it to you, he is dishonest in 
preventing you from saving money by the installation of that machine 
in your plant. 

Machinery men are honest. I believe that 9999/100% of them are 
absolutely honest in every statement. If you will go over to Machin- 
ery Hall and pass down those aisles, you will find allied industries 
who have exhibited at National Canners Conventions from the very 
beginning of these conventions. Those concerns could not come back 
year after year and exhibit and meet you face to face, unless they 
were honest. ; 

_They owe you an honesty of intent and honesty in construction, 
which they are continually trying to pay. It is their endeavor each 
year, and each day of each year, to plan and study and think of how 
they ean give you something still better than they have in the past. 
They want to give you the newest and the best: they want to serve 
you and help you to produce your own product, and this brings me to 
the point of frankness, and this—is—where—you—get—it. 

The National Canners Association represents the greatest industry 
in the world today. I have no figures for comparison as to the invested 
capital, turn-over, or profits of the coal, or steel, or oil industries of 
this country, but while we look to these latter as our greatest indus- 
tries, yet I tell you, gentlemen, that the canning industry, the industry 
that prepares, or should prepare the food for not only one hundred and 
twenty million of people in this country, but for all other countries 
as well, is by far the greatest industry of the world. And I tell you 
just as frankly and honestly that from observation it seems that the 
eanner fails to realize that his business is one that should be the 
proudest boast of his life. 

I say that the canner lacks pride for many reasons. When a man 
is proud of anything he wants the whole wide world to know it. He 
blazons it in the newspapers, magazines, bill-boards, electric signs, 
and in every way he can. Why? Because he is proud of this thing he 
has done or made or developed: because he has put into it something 
of himself, his very own heart's blood, perhaps, but he has wrought, 
and the result of it was good. ; 

But does the canner do that? When our wives go to buy a can of 
peas or corn or tomatoes, or something else, they fail to find any dis- 
tinguishing mark or name on the label that tells them whether they 
are good goods or whether they are not. hen a canner fails to put, 
on_a can of goods some mark that designates it as A-1 first class, or 
A-1 second class, or that it is just a plain third grade, then he lacks 
pride. When the housewife makes a purchase of canned foods she is 
compelled to accept the word of the grocer’s clerk as to the quality of 
the article, and she does not know until the can is opened whether it 
is A-1 or 8rd grade. And instead of leaving a standing order for so 


many cases a month, she occasionally buys a can hoping it will be a 
good one. 
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I am not a canner and I am not so closely associated with you 
as some of the other manufacturers of the allied trades, but when I 
tell you that I read in the trade papers that there is a fear of over 
production of this or that crop, it makes me discouraged. Recently 
we have been going through a period of depression, but just the same, 
you know there are 120 millions of people in this country, and there 
are millfons and millions of people in foreign countries who must 
be fed. They look to you to feed them. The world is waiting and 
wanting for more canned food. Perhaps they don’t know it, but it is 
true. How are you going to let them know it? I'll tell you how. 
Why do you want a Packard, or a Pierce-Arrow, or a Buick, yes, or a 
Ford; or electric lights or a telephone? Because all these things are 
good, are worth the price, and you know it and the world knows it. 

Over-production? What if you’planted every square foot that it is 
possible to plant, put up a standard quality of goods, and then told 
the saone about it, you would run short every year in meeting the 
demand. 

I know that some of you will say that this chap does not know 
what he is talking about, that you have been in the canning bus- 
iness all your life; but I will say that if you have been in the canning 
business all your life, and do not realize that you could sell 20 cases 
of food where you now sell one, then you need to have some one who 
knows nothing about the actual producing of your goods, to tell you 
the possibility of your business. You: will say that you do put up 
standard goods, superior quality, and I believe it, but do all the rest 
of the people know it? 

In the past two years I have taken the pains to talk to a good many 
housewives. I have asked them if they used canned foods, and they 
have answered in the affirmative. I have asked them why they did 
not use more, and invariably the answer could be summed up, “Well 
I never get two can of goods alike.” 

Now let me ask you why such a condition exists and why it can- 
not be changed. If we made machinery and turned out one machine 
good and the next one bad, how long would you let us stay in business? 
We would have to look out for over-production. But when we make 
a good machine, or a good can, or a good label, we sell all that can 
be produced with a constant demand for more. 

Our association wants to see the canners’ industry grow. We 
want to see it take its rightful place. We want to be able to point 
with still greater pride to the fact that we supply that industry with 
what it needs. We put on an exhibition each year that represents a 
quarter of a million dollars and we are proud of it. Personally, I 
am very proud of the fact that my company is associated with the 
food industry. But there are such wonderful possibilities of this 
industry becoming greater and throwing off the shackles that are now 
holding it in the shadows of uncertainty and spreading out in the 
sunlight of a tremendous increase in the demand for canned goods. 
Hlousewives going to the grocer or telephoning him to send a case of 
this, or that, or something else, instead of occasionally buying a single 
ean. We are on the right track,—the food show this year will help: 
“Canned Foods Week” last year helped, and it will help a great deal 
more the coming year. 

If you like your business, if you want to stay in your business, 
if you want to prosper in your business, then by all that is good and 
holy be proud of your business. Get together in your national organi- 
zations and work with it. Live up to your possibilities. Send forth 
the word to all people and I'll tell you that you will have more people 
og up to call you blessed than will rise again until Gabriel blows 
10rn, 
am = is an old rhyme in which there is a little couplet something 
ike this: 

“We can live without music, we can live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 
And you are the cooks! 


President Moore: From my experience during the past 
twelve months, I am prepared to accept the position of the next 
speaker on the important topic which he will present to us with- 
out the slightest reservation as being a proper statement of the 
ethics of the brokers in handling transactions between buyers 
and sellers and I have great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. James L. Ford, Jr., president of the National Food Brokers 


THE FOOD BROKER 
And His Relation to the Buyers and to the Sellers 
By President James L. Ford, 
National Food Brokers’ Association. 


HERE is an old saying in this country that God gave us our 
relations but we can choose our friends. Now, I do not claim 
that the relations existing between the broker and others are 
God-given. I do claim that they are not born of the Devil as 
some of our radical friends intimate. I also claim that we are not 
chosen through friendship, but I am thankful that there is so much 
friendship, for when all sentiment disappears from business some of 
us at least will be willing to step down or rather I should say step 
up and live on less as measured by what money will buy, but on more 
when measured by true standards of life. I received on Christmas Day 
a beautifully worded telegram from your genial and gifted President, 
and he received a message from me. Both messages were sent by sin- 
cere men and both expressed the kindly thoughts of the heart that 
exist between our two great Associations and the wish that these very 
cordial relations should continue and should grow from year to year. 
So I feel that I am certainly among friends. Should I doubt it I 
would be overwhelmed by the evidence of this great triple convention 
Which in itself speaks louder than words. The fact that the two great 
basie industries and their connecting link with the rest of the com- 
mercial world hold convention together is the best evidence of the 
inter-dependence one upon the other, and the good will towards each 
other that we could have. In fact, as far as my knowledge goes, it 
is the most striking example in commercial life today of an effort 
on the part of men to help each other solve the problems of each. 
There are problems and always will be. We should be_ thankful 
that there are, for it is only through the overcoming of problems that 
character and ability are built up, and character and ability mean good 
business methods. May I not in justice make the claim that the brokers 
of this country who belong to the National Food Brokers Association 
are making just as earnest an effort towards perfection as any other 
group in the industry. I do make the claim, and the evidence in wees 
es in our constitution, our code of ethics and the minutes of the 
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meetings of our Executive Committee. 


There is a stronger story writ- 
ten there than you may think of an effort made on the part of those 
in charge of our Association affairs to bring our standard up to a 
high ethical basis and also a story of accomplishment in so doing. 


The Brokers realize better than others that they must take care of 
themselves in order to be of service to others. We realize more than 
others that we are not paid in terms of our desires, but in terms of 
our contribution. I cannot speak for the non-members of our Associa- 
tion among the Brokers of the country. There are possibly many good 
men among them, but I warn you that you play with fire when you 
choose aS your representatives men who will not join with us in an 
effort to lift the standard. Can I not rightly make a plea with you 
that for your own sake as well as ours, that you deal only through 
those who are trying to bring about better conditions for themselves. 

At a recent meeting of that splendid organization of business men 
—The Western Cannerts Association, there was an attack made upon 
the Brokers, and the attack was answered by the Brokers. It resulted 
in a conference of a selected committee from the Canners and Brokers 
who in a few minutes satisfied each other that the aims of both were 
correct, and that the troubles were troubles with individuals and not 
with the system. But how are you going to correct troubles and trade 
evils except through Trade Associations, and how are you going to 
have Trade Associations unless you support them, and by them I mean 
not only your own but your kindred Associations. Look at the mighty 
works of your own Association. Things have been accomplished that 
have perhaps saved your industry from decadence, or at least have 
permitted it to prosper. My hat is off to those who have had your 
affairs in charge, for they have saved our lives as well as yours. It 
is a mutual proposition, as is all good business, and I again make 
the plea that you adopt the same resolution as adopted by the Western 
Canners Association, that you place your sales representation only 
through those who are members of our Association, rather than with 
those who have only two reasons for refusing to join us—either that 
they cannot afford the paltry sum for fees, or that they are not suffi- 
ciently interested in joining with others to bring about a cleaner and 
better brokerage fraternity. Hither reason, gentlemen, should he 
enough for you. 

At that same conference to which I have referred, there was one 
matter that I hope was cleared up once for all. The Brokers went 
on record with the statement that they recognized that they were the 
legal and moral representative of the seller. Probably some experiences 
of sellers had led them to doubt the attitude of certain’ brokers in this 
connection. Possibly some Brokers had assumed such importance 
unto themselves that they considered themselves independent entities 
owing allegiance to no one. They were perhaps blinded by the dust 
of their own progress. Well, gentlemen, the cure is in your own hands 
and my advice to you would be to seek elsewhere, but to condemn the 
individual, and ‘not the entire brokerage fraternity. If any Broker 
is so lacking that he considers he owes no allegiance to the men who 
put their interests in his hands and who pay him his livelihood, he 
is lacking ‘in good business methods as well as moral judgment and 
will not prosper. But do not condemn him unheard, and do not con- 
demn him because he makes a few mistakes, for you make mistakes 
also, but above all condemn the individual and not the system, for the 
system is sound and I challenge you to offer an efficient substitute. 


FRANK E. GORRELL 
Secretary-Treasurer 
National Canners Association 


“The activities of the past year lack the pessimism of the 1922 report, 
because the canning industry seems to have reached the turn in 


the road which will lead to normal conditions. The experi- 
ences which the industry has gone through during the 
past three years will enable it to avoid many of 
the pitfalls and vicissitudes it experienced 
during that period.”—From Secretary 
Gorrell’s Annual Report. 


There is another phase that I wish to dwell upon and that is that 
whereas we agree that we are your legal and moral representative 
that: does not make us your:unmoral representative. The Food Broker 
occupies a unique position in that while he is your representative, he 
is not your hireling. He has his own business. He also owes alle- 
giance to the buyer who has intrusted his order in the Broker’s hands 
to be placed with you. Think as you will of the fine quality of your 
goods there is a vast amount of your business that comes to you 
through the buyers’ faith in your Broker and not because of his faith 
in you. That Broker is morally bound to respect that faith and con- 
fidence on the part of the buyer to the extent that justice should pre- 
vail for both. If the Broker does not stand for justice to buyer as 
well as seller you will suffer, for if the buyer’s confidence in your 
Broker is shattered, your Broker will be of little use to you. 

I admit there is always room for argument. I admit there will al- 
ways be mistakes, but I assert that the system is correct and where 
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the service rendered by the individual is not satisfactory, the cure is 
in your own hands. 

I believe that much dissatisfaction in the past two or three years 
has been caused by the exceedingly poor business conditions prevailing 
in industry in general. That condition has changed. I pledge you, 
gentlemen, one hundred per cent co-operation on the part of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association for any constructive move for our 
mutual industry. 

Association. - 

The following telegrams were then read: 

From Clarence L. Turmail, Indiana: 

“Regret extremely yg of attending National Con- 
vention account my wife in hospital for serious operation. Please 
convey my regrets to officers and members of Association and ac- 
cept hearty greetings from Indiana Association. Wish National 
Canners Association prosperous year.” 

From William R. Roach: 

“Much regret on account my physical condition it will be 
quite impossible for me to be present at convention this coming 
week at Atlantic City. I am indeed sorry to forego the pleasure 
of being with you and my many friends, and I want you to ex- 
press to President Moore and the balance of the Executive Com- 
mittee my regrets and also to assure them that I trust they will 
have the most wonderful convention we have ever had.” 


President Moore: The greatest of all factors in the distribu- 
tion of canned foods has been in the past and still is the whole- 
sale grocer. I take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. J. W. 
Hersche, president of the National Grocers Association. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FUTURE SALES FOR BOTH 
DISTRIBUTOR AND CANNER 


By J. W. Herscher, 
President National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


HEORY and demagogery, it is true, have “eliminated” the whole- 
sale grocer many a time and so completely—on paper and on the 
platform—that you canners, brokers, manufacturers and retail- 
ers, almost lay yourselves open to the charge of being grave- 

robbers, by continuing these invitations. The reports of the eliminators 
were, however, “greatly exaggerated.”’ They failed to think in terms 
of functions, and wholesale grocers, like the canners, the brokers, the 
manufacturers, the retailers, or what not in any line of business, per- 
sist only because of the need of the functions they perform. 

The 1923 Convention of this splendid organization should go down 
in history wearing a brass collar. The canner, except for sports here 
and there, has had a good year of it. If my reading of your trade 
press and personal correspondence did not warrant such a conclusion, 
the faces at this Convention would confirm my guess that I might have. 

Right here, I want to say something, in simple justice, to the whole- 
sale grocer. A year and a half ago, when the consuming demand con- 
tracted and all but disappeared, thereby squeezing the retailer, in turn 
paralyzing the wholesale grocer, and so, in turn, cutting in on the 
canner, some of your trade papers, and unfortunately, some misguided 
eanners, bundled up all of the troubles of everybody and left them on 
the doorstep of the wholesale grocer. 

We all recall the situation as it existed at that time. Economic 
conditions beyond’ your control or our control, the after effects of war, 
were most distressing. In addition to this the federal government was 
releasing millions of cases of canned foods in competition with the reg- 
ular supply, at a time when consuming demand was at a weak point. 
Even to this day army bacon and No. 3 tomatoes of the pack of 1918 
are still to be had! The world over, business was at a standstill, and 
yet there were those, misled by cunning propagandists, who singled out 
the wholesale grocer for censure. 

We wholesale grocers protested vigorously against these slanderous 
ideas, and happily with good results. Now, however, we propose to 
harvest the credit that is due us for conditions as they exist, at least 
from those who cursed us because of the conditions of eighteen months 
ago. I expect, as a result of this hint, to receive hundreds of letters 
from canners, and chastened trade paper editors of your industry. 

But, to return to the more serious aspects of this question. We, 
as wholesale grocers, cannot pose as the first friends of the canner, 
because the law of self-preservation is all powerful. However, the 
wholesale grocer is the second best friend of the canner. And, gentle- 
men, I am coining no rhetorical phrase, when I assure you that we 
are your brothers in prosperity as well as in adversity. From what- 
ever standpoint we look at it, our relations are more satisfactory when 
you are prosperous than when you are in distress. With a due sense 
of modesty, I insist that you consider the unescapable position of the 
wholesale grocer. He is the slave of the consumer, just as you are and 
the retailers are. The wholesale and retail grocer have no final check 
upon consumer demand or consumer strikes, or control over world-wide 
conditions. 

As to Futures 

Most wholesale grocers deal in futures and when they scrutinize 
prices they are not thinking so much of themselves, or the canners or 
the retailers, but of the consumer. What attitude is the consumer 
going to take when these goods are ready for sale perhaps six months 
hence? We are guessing, and upon our guesses depend hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. We are not so much bulls or bears 
as we are business men, harassed by a heavy and uncertain load of 
responsibility. 

I also want to refer to the matter of contracts, in this short talk 
with you. How fortunate it is that intelligence and perseverance and 
the conference spirit have been given such free play in the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the various canners organizations, 
including your own. 

The pro rata delivery contract and its abuses, threatened the founda- 
tions of our industries not so long ago. he wholesale grocer was 
urging a 100% delivery clause—some demanding it—forgetting under 
the smart of unjustified delivery the ruinous risks of the canner in such 
a contract. It seemed that here indeed “an irresistible force had met 
an immovable object.” 

Right here, I want to pay tribute to two men—one a wholesale 
grocer, the other a representative of the canners—who alone deserve 
eredit for working us out of this impossible quandry. The wholesale 
grocer I refer to is Mr. William L. Juhring, Chairman of the Contracts 
Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and the can- 
ners’ representative is Mr. Preston McKinney, Vice-President and Man- 
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ager of the Canners’ League of California. The compromise that was 
developed in which the wholesale grocer is guaranteed an absolutely 
fair delivery, and in which the canner is protected against responsi- 
bility for acts of God, merits all the praise that it has received. Per- 
haps you will be interested in the history of these negotiations, which 
have resulted in a contract form, which, with minor changes to fit local 
conditions, has been adopted by the Canners’ League of California 
The Southern Canners’ Bureau of California, the Western Canners' 
Association and the New York State Canners’ Association with the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, months and months ago. 

_. You will recall that the 1921 Convention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association was held in Chicago. Upon the invitation of Mr. 
Juhring, Mr. McKinney attended the Convention and they, in co-opera- 
tion with grocers and canners, succeeded ‘in putting into definite form 
the arrangement which relieved the canner of the 100% delivery clause 
and yet guaranteed, upon the honor of the Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia, the absolute assurance to the buyer of delivery in accordance 
with the actual pack volume. 

From June, 1921, to February, 1922, Mr. Juhring and Mr. McKin- 
ney were busy sounding out the sentiment of their respective Associa- 
tions regarding the suggested plan. It met with entire approval and 
on terran & 1, 1922, almost a year ago, announcement was made that 
a contract had been agreed upon. On April 19, 1922, Mr. Juhring an- 
nounced a contract along similar lines with the Western Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. This contract has already been used for a year. On April 26, 
1922, he announced a_ similar contract with the Southern California 
Canners’ Bureau; on June 30, 1922, a similar contract was announced 
with the New York State Canners’ Association. In each instance minor 
adjustments were made. The same lock was used throughout, only 
minor adjustments being necessary in individual keys. Those are 
results. All honor to Mr. Juhring and Mr. McKinney. 

I am informed that an additional clause purporting to further pro- 
tect the wholesale grocer has been suggested. This is a clause designed 
to give the wholesale grocer the right to call for an arbitration in his 
market, provided the —ee of the Canners’ Association is not satis- 
factory. This clause had been suggested previously. The Contract 
Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association feared that 
the canners’ associations would resent the obvious imputation. But, 
aside from that, it is difficult to figure how an Arbitration Committee, 
sitting in New Orleans, for instance, hundreds of miles away, would 
be in a position to gather evidence that would impel them to over- 
turn what we would rightly assume would be the honest finding of 
a canners’ association, after an investigation on the ground. How- 
ever, our contract committees can discuss this further. 

In the meantime, we are anxious to extend the mutually fair con- 
tract form of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, especially in 
reference to terms, liability and delivery to all sections of the country. 
We find that in some States, particularly in the East and in the South, 
there are no local or state canners’ associations. Canners in these 
States are selling many items of canned foods, and we believe that it 
would be to their benefit, as well as the benefit of the wholesale grocer, 
if they would adopt individually the form suggested. Undoubtedly, 
there will be at this convention, representatives of the large factors 
in these States, and I am sure that Mr. Juhring would be delighted to 
confer with them. 

We have noted with a great deal of interest the elaborate and care- 
ful preparations that the National Canners’ Association is making for 
the 1923 Canned Foods Publicity Week. Mr. Leslie Lieber, of St. 
Louis, a man of great energy and force, is general chairman of the 
Canned Foods Publicity Week Committee of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, and he has back of him a large number of well- 
organized markets, which, with a similar organization on the part of 
the brokers in the same markets, should insure national success. 

Any speech by a President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation would be incomplete that failed to refer to the subject of qual- 
ity in canned foods. You will recall that last year, in particular, the 
conference committees of the two associations started a drive against 
what we call sub-standard canned foods. The canner who packs horse 
feed in cans and the wholesale grocer who sells it make a great mis- 
take. If they profit temporarily, they do so at the expense of the entire 
eanned food business, and to their own ultimate injury. 

Who is responsible for the sub-standard evil? The canner wants 
to make new competitive prices and has little pride in his product; 
the wholesale grocer who is not interested in quality and who succumbs 
to the siren call of meeting any type of competition; the retail grocer 
who cannot differentiate. A remedy must be found. I ean only suggest 
a general principle. Only a dependable quality of food fit for human 
consumption should be offered in the canned foods market; the quality 
that leaves a lingering taste for more and does not disappoint or repel. 
The costs of preparing and distributing sub-standard foods must be 
practically the same as would apply to quality foods. The difference 
represents a penny-foolish policy. 

My good friend, Mr. Strasbaugh, rightly honored as a former Presi- 
dent of your Association, has familiarized us, in his advertising, with 
the phrase, “Not How Cheap but How Good.” In that short slogan, 
Mr. Strasbaugh has covered the situation completely, for those who 
indulge in a little thought now and then. 

e must remember that the housewife very soon forgets how many 
pennies she pays for a can of food, but she, as well as her family, get 
a lasting impression of canned foods, when an inferior product is served 
on the table. 

I have indicated previously my own judgment that the canner and 
grocer who overlook quality make a great error. I think that statis- 
tics will show in all lines of business endeavor that at least 75% of 
the demand in the American market is a quality demand. If you will 
study the comparative import figures of the Department of Commerce 
for the past fifteen years, you will discover that the exports from 
England to us have far exceeded the exports of Germany to us. Germany 
has never succeeded in capturing the American market. Germany has 
always thought of price! On the contrary, England, competing largely 
on the basis of quality, has been most successful in the United States. 

In conclusion, I want to offer the sincere hope of the wholesale 
grocers—your co-workers—for a prosperous 1923 for the canners of the 
United States. 


President Moore: The retail grocer comes closest of all in 
the chain of distribution to the ultimate consumer and I take 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Francis H. Kamper, president of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, of Atlanta, Georgia, who 
—— on “How to Increase the Consumption of Canned 

oods. 
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TOMATO—“The Landreth” 


Price $7.00 per pound 


The Landreth is as red as The Landreths’ Red Rock, and 
two weeks earlief, ripening about the time of The Earliana. 

The vine is short stemmed, unusually healthy, astonish- 
ingly productive. The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, 
that is, round at the bottom, free from cracks, with very 
little cavity at the stem end. 

The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order 
of Chalk’s Jewel, but is five days earlier, larger fruited, 
more productive, picking over a longer period, of better 
color, more solid, and does not crack. 

Its ever-bearing qualities‘ extend the picking season at 
least four weeks, giving the grower an opportunity for 
greatly increased profits, and large pickings, before there is 
likelihood of being killed bythe frost. 


VARIETIES 


0000000000 
0 


Write us for prices on Peas, Beans, Corn, 
Cucumber, Beet or other Seeds for delivery 
after 1923 crop is harvested. 


SPOT SEEDS 


Before buying elsewhere Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Tomatoes Cucumb- 
er, Cabbage, Spinach or other 
Seeds for Spring delivery, let us 
quote you. We still havea few 
Peas for spot delivery - Green 
Admirals, White or Yellow Ad- 
mirals, Advancers, Horsfords 
Market Garden, Gems, and 
Champion of England. See or 
write us about them at once. 
They are short with everyone and 
will not last long. 


FUTURE SEEDS 


Write us what you want in futures 
of Peas, Beans, Corn Cucumber or 
other Seeds and we will quote, meet- 
ing the prices of other Good Houses. 


We Grow All Varieties of Seeds. 


Some Canners think that we grow 
nothing but Tomato Seed. This is 
not correct, We have growing sta- 
tions in the West, and elsewhere, 
under our own management, and we 
grow Peas, Beans, Corn, Cucumber, 
and other Seeds While we speci- 
alize on Tomatoes, to Canners, yet 
we grow other varieties and we 
would like orders for Peas, Beans, 
Corn, and other varieties of Seeds 
for either spot or future delivery. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 
BRISTOL, PENNA. 


The Oldest Seed House in America 


139 years in the seed business. 
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DELAWARE BEAUTY. 
LANDRETHS’ RED 
GREATER 


HOW TO INCREASE THE CONSUMPTION OF CANNED 
FOODS 


President National Association Retail Grocers. 
By F. E. Kamper, 


DON’T know who is responsible for this programme, but presume 

that of course you all will make Mr. Gorreill the goat as usual. 

The subject assigned to me seems to be a paradox “How to In- 

crease the Consumption of Canned Foods.” Recently, my firm has 
had the greatest difficulty in securing some of your products at reas- 
onable prices. At every hand we were told that this or that canned 
fruit or vegetable is very scarce; there isn’t enough to go around, but 
“maybe I can get my friend to divide with you at a price.” Just 
as 1 feel today, 1 would rather discuss with you how to get more of 
your products at prices which mean “that your goods won't come 
vack, but the people will come back.” At any rate, those of you who 
packed quality goods this year certainly are not interested in my views 
at this time. 

This subject is one in which I am intensély interested, for if I 
knew the answer, I surely would be at home, handing out cans of 
fruits and vegetables, and playing a cheerful tune on the cash register. 
Therefore, I can only give you my own personal opinion on canned 
foods as gained from twenty years in the grocery business. These 
observations may seem out of place, and if so, 1 hope you will be kind 
with me. 

In trying to get a line on this subject, I believe it is necessary to 
paint a three-colored label, and into this three-colored label must be 
blended the “Product itself—the merchant handling the product or a 
method of distribution—and the consumer.” 

In order to sell the article we will have to take the process of the 
sale in the inverse order of the above. People want what they want, 
and it is the exception that they can be sold on anything, especially 
food, until in some way an appetite for that food has been created. 

Quality is the magic word that means greater consumption of 
canned foods, and nowadays a second, but not a close one, is the food 
and health value of the foods. To can an article and to lose the nat- 
ural flavor of that article is commercial suicide, not alone for that 
canner packing that particular article, but for many other canners, or 
broadly speaking, all canners. The sale of one poor can of corn, or 
peas, will kill mvure than a dozen sales. Of course, different conditions 
prevail in different communities. The man isolated in a mining camp 
may have to eat what he can get, but those who live in cities and in 
other places where everything is available, constantly try to get what 
they have had in their minds’ eye as the perfect article. 

Why do we find the sale of stale, but tresh vegetables, increasing 
so rapidly over this whole land, vegetables from distances of thousands 
of miles, which necessarily must be from 3 to 7 days old before they 
actually get on the consumer’s table? It is primarily because some one 
of you had had such poor judgment, and the balance of you so little 
backbone, that you have permitted your, at least, careless, canner to 
seal into a tin can a bunch of stale vegetables, just junk, fit for only a 
hog. Yet that can of string beans, we'll say, is prettily labeled, hand- 
somely cased, and expensively handled and sold to some gullible but 
price-seeking retailer, who in turn sells to innocent consumers. It 
would have been more honorable to have sold that retailer, and con- 
sumer, a can of pure water, than to have tried to swindle, yes, that is 
the word, her out of 15 cents or 25 cents for what she bought. 

You men who are traveling around and keeping a sharp lookout, 
every day in every way, hear this again and again. 

was keenly disappointed that your ambitious, and meritorious, 
and commendable plans of a few years ago to make your label mean 
something was not continued and carried out. Perhaps it was too far 
advanced for a great mass of your own craft, and I know that it was 
too far advanced for the great mass of our own men, but fundamentally, 
your idea was sound, and a time will come, when all of you, yea, even 
you who had to travail in the burden of the birth of this plan, would 
be most happy to be members of this organization, with its seal of in- 
spection that would mean quality and health, and would build that most 
valuable and real asset, Good Will. Let’s hear what the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men have adopted as their twelfth canon in their 
“Code of Ethics’: 

“The healthy expansion of commerce and credits, with due regard 
to the preservation of their stability and healthfulness, demands an 
exact honesty in all of the methods and practices upon which they are 
founded. Advertisimg is an important feature in business building; it 
should never cover deceit; it should be the true expression of the com- 
modity or service offered. It must be deemed, therefore, highly improper 
and unethical for advertisements to be so phrased or expressed as not 
to present real facts, and either directly or by implication to mislead 
or deceive. In this department the finest sense of honesty and fairness 
must be preserved, and the right relations of men with one another in 
commerce and credits sedulously maintained.” 

However, if you cannot, will not, police yourselves, the public will 
not suffer for long, for we see rapidly coming to the front great corpora- 
tions, some of them co-operatively owned, others privately owned, who 
realize the value of letting their labels stand for a certain quality, and 
who are rapidly controlling the production and marketing of certain 
varieties of fruits, especially the California fruits, and. some vegetables. 
These people are now so strong that your inspection labels would mean 
nothing to them. But should you of the East and the South and the 
West, and Central States, with your multitude of small canneries scat- 
tered throughout all of the States east of the Rockies, have succeeded 
in your plans, you would have those wonderfully organized industries 
of California either imitating you or joining with you. 

I also believe that many of our labels fail to take advantage of 
their opportunities. If there was a way of getting to the housewife 
some suggestion as to the use of the article canned at the time she has 
that can in her hands, I am sure that the sales of many of your canned 
fruits and vegetables would increase wonderfully. I fully realize the 
task that this would impose on you, but if you will follow me, I am 
sure that you will realize the value of this sales suggestion. 

Have you ever noticed how the National Biscuit Company, for one, 
will enclose in their package of Social Teas, a neat, attractive folder 
of Fig Newtons, or dainty Butter Thins. Have you ever noticed women 
shopping in stores, how they want to handle the goods for sale, how 
even with a predetermined list of wants, will usually handle several 
brands before finally making the purchase, how the clerk will say a 
word or two regarding this one can in her hand, and the sale is made. 
And the beauty of this form of merchandising is that when thinking of 
the uses of the vegetable or fruit, combinations of other articles are also 
suggested, and your merchant is enabled to increase his unit sale, de- 
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— his expenses, and altogether will become a better distributor for 


-,_ You have a _ wonderful illustration of intelligent sales in the plans 
of your Sauer Krautmen. he two-handed vegetable, you hold your 
nose with one hand and eat with the other),-who have taught us that 
for our health’s sake we must eat Sauer Kraut. It is wonderful how 
sales of sauer kraut have increased in stores catering to a non-sauer- 
kraut diet, and the beauty of their sales plan is that they have also 
taught us that the more pronounced the odor the better the quality of 
the goods. 
Your consumer will demand your goods also, if another point is em- 
phasized and lived up to! namely, the freshness of your canned product. 
If our people could be taught that the contents of the can that they are 
about to cut were canned immediately at the time, and 


practically 
where grown, and the contents are just as represented, there would 
not be a record of just a few cans per person consumed each year. 


This cannot be claimed by any appreciable part of the numerous 
vendors @f fresh vegetables. Almost always their products are from 
to 48 and more hours old, with the subsequent deterioration. I 
do not know of a single vegetable that improves, like wine, with age 
in the fresh condition. ‘ 


HUGH S. OREM | 
One of the founders of the National Canners 
Died, January 21, 1923 


Association 


“Then I thought of you, 

Your gentle soul, 

Your large and quiet kindness ; 

Ready to caution and console, 

And, with an almost blindness 
- To what was mean and low, 

Baseness you never knew— 

From Louis Untermeyer's, “A Man.” 


It is useless for me to go on trying to illustrate to you in my 
homely way the many things that sell your goods to the customers. 
Honesty in goods, intelligence in labels and trustfulness in preserving 
nature’s fruits and vegetables in their most appetizing appearance and 
flavor, plus reasonable prices to the consumer, will reward you and 
cause your fame and wealth to increase as the seasons follow one 
another, regulated by the capacity of your fame and wealth to increase 
as the seasons follow one another, regulated by the capacity of your 
distributing agents to co-operate with you. 

In closing, I would like to recall to you the Joint Sessions of 
Agricultural Inquiry in Washington last year, and the special confer- 
ence on standardization of containers just held in Washington under 
Mr. Hoover's direction. As I sometimes retrospect about the Associa- 
tion movement, and the forces that impell annual meetings, and then 
think of the tremendous amount of work that each of us in our sep- 
arate crafts give to this kind of work, and further, as I think of the 
vast amount of printers’ ink, paper, labor, thought, ete., that is used 
up in the discussion of either some freak resolution affecting some 
other trade factor with whom we come in contact; and then I com- 
mence to add up the mischief that is done, and. the effort to undo this 
mischief; and then I see what the Farm Bloc is doing, and the labor 
organization can do; I am amazed that we business men, the canners, 
the jobbers, the wholesalers, the brokers, and the retailers; yes, the 
advertising and newspaper men, don’t get together every two or three 
years for a congress or conference. We have so many vital things in - 
common that a congress of this kind, where each individual craft could 
hold its own meetings, with special days given over to joint conferences 
and debates, would do much to clarify many problems, and certainly, 
to my mind, would prove invaluable to us in getting an intelligent and 
cohesive plan of public relations, and would also prove wonderfully 
effective as a protective weapon in combating legislative matters. 
you think well of this suggestion, let’s lay our plans for a joint con- 
ference in 1926, here in this city. I believe that much good would 
come from it. 


: 
Si 
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President Moore: I have said that the wholesale grocer is 
and always has been the most important factor in the distribu- 
tion of foods. The truth of my statement is perhaps demon- 
strated by the fact that one national trade association is not 
enough to hold them all. We have with us this afternoon the 


president of the American Wholesale Grocers Association, Mr. 
J. H. McLaurin, to whom I know you will listen with the greatest 
of interest. 


RELATIONSHIP OF QUALITY TO DISTRIBUTION - 
By J. H. McLaurin, 
President American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


N no phase of trade life today is there to be noted a greater con- 

trast between the methods of fifty years ago and the present than 

in the quality of canned foods. This is not surprising when we 

consider the inadequate facilities and crude methods of a half 
century ago as compared with the scientific conditions of canning food 
products today. 

Fifty years ago, with the process of canning fruit and vegetables 
in its infaney, an article was offered as the best grade which today 
would hardly be marketable at all. In fact, which under the operation 
of our present admirable Federal Pure Food Law could not be graded 
as merchantable. It is true that the half century’s history of the 
canned food industry would reveal that at the beginning of that period 
some fair pack goods were offered, yet the usual run was water-fruit, 
mostly water, and tomato soup. A consumer having purchased a can 
of this class of product did not very readily hanker for a second 
supply; thus it was that consumption was curtailed and a few cars were 
sufficient to meet the demand and likewise the curiosity of the con- 
sumer. But there were many districts in the country unable to secure 
vegetables or fruits in any other way; consequently, there was a cer- 
tain amount of this class of goods sold in spite of their poor quality. 

Today a decidedly changed condition prevails as regards the grade 
and quality of canned foods. Seience has not been content through 
all these years to turn the searchlight merely upon the human body 
to discover its maladies, but it has likewise been active in determining 
the cause and remedy, and in this study the nation’s food has been 
made a subject of searching analysis, resulting in legislation that has 
demanded at least purity in the contents of the can. This agitation 
resulted in a quickened conscience, and advertising and publicity have 
eo ign the minds of the consumers as to the importance of quality 
ood, 

A demand for the best canned foods is increasing and the sale 
of the lower grade is falling behind. This becomes more perceptible 
each year, and the reasons are easily discernible. Two of these reasons 
are specially worth consideration. First, and I think of most im- 
portance, is a widespread and organized movement toward the better- 
ment of living conditions. In the great metropolitan centers, and on 
down to the towns and small villages, has been preached during the 
last few years the doctrine of sanitation, hygiene, and physical develop- 
ment. With respect to food, the consumer is asking today, “Is it pure? 
Is it wholesome? Is it the best grade?’ 

It is commonly known that this discriminating interest is not con- 
fined to the wealthy or the so-called middle class of consumers, but the 
laboring class, the man with the dinner pail and the pay envelope is 
also demanding the best grade of food. I am disposed to regard this 
greatly increased demand for quality canned foods as a sort of com- 
promise on the part of the consumer with an industry which for years 
he regarded with more or less suspicion, or to which, to say the least, 
his attitude has not been a friendly one. 

The highly perishable nature of fruits and vegetables, as well as 
fish and meats, suggests to the lay mind an early state of deterioration 
and unfitness for food. Consumers, as a class, know and think little of 
the delicate work of selection of the canner, and the scientific steriliza- 
tion by which these articles of human food are rendered sanitary and 
nutritious. Unlike most articles of food the contents of sealed pack- 
ages, canned or glass, cannot be approved before purchase by eye or 
palate. A purchasable article for consumption can become trust- 
worthy and dependable only in the same way that.an individual be- 
comes 80, that is, by a feeling of confidence and implicit trust born out 
of years of daily tests and sotisfactory experience. To appreciate the 
real quality of a man we must have frequent intercourse with him and 
through personal contact must discover during the weeks and years 
that those elements of character which command our confidence are not 
evidenced in a sporadic wav, but are the same at all times and under 
all conditions; so it is with a package or can of food,—the purchaser 
must depend wholly unen what he believes to be, through past experi- 
ence, the unfailing good quality of the article. 

After a canvass for an expression concerning the part played by 
quality in the purchase of canned foods, we find the concensus of opin- 
ion on that subject to be that the consumer's demand is becoming con- 
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stantly more critical and his demand is for a clean, sound fruit put in 
attractive packages. Naturally, there will always be a certain demand 
for cheap or standard and sub-standard grades of canned foods. This 
fact is assured by that highly developed state of competition which 
has marked the past five or ten years in retail food distribution. Ex- 
cept in instances where a nationally advertised quality of canned food 
is used as a leader, it will be found that the chain stores and economy 
stores, called by various names, are handling those lines of canned 
foods where the question of price is featured rather than quality,—a 
condition under which the consumer suffers rather than benefits. 

We think another unfortunate situation prevailing at present in 
the marketing and consumption of quality canned foods is that many 
of our retail merchant friends make too wide a difference in their sell- 
ing price between fancy or high grade canned foods and the cheaper 
grades. I mean to say, a difference that is disproportionate to the 
difference in their cost of these articles. In its last analysis the dif- 
ference in the price charged by the canner and likewise the wholesaler 
for the higher grade article and the cheaper grade is not. as wide as 
one might on first thought suppose it to be, and that fact itself en- 
a distribution and consumption of only the best grade of canned 
vod. 3 

The National Canners Association, in my opinion, stands out today 
as an organization second to none in the magnificent service it has 
rendered to the American public in its successful efforts to preserve 
the health of the nation through furnishing it pure food. ‘The thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars whieh.your great organization is 
spending each year, Mr. President, in safeguarding the consumer against 
impure and unwholesome food in cans and glass is a fact too little 
known by the millions of people who are deriving the benefits there- 
from. I am confident, however, that the wholesale food distributors, 
as well as our co-partners in the work of distribution, the retail gro- 
cers, are in a very large sense mindful of the great things you have 
accomplished and I know of no more important work today in con- 
nection with the preparation and distribution of canned foods than 
that of getting this information over to the public. 

The canned food week, under the splendid direction of your asso- 
ciation, seconded by that great organization, the National Food Brokers’ 
Association, has, we think, done more than any other movement to give 
an impetus to canned food distribution, while at the same time stim- 
ulating the faith of consumers in canned foods as desirable and whole- 
some foods. It has been the pleasure of the American Association, as 
it has likewise been, I am sure, of all similar food trade organizations, 
to extend to your splendid body our co-operation and efforts in a work 
which so heartily commands our endorsement and sympathy. 


TUESDAY’S SESSIONS 


Tomato Section 


Tuesday, January 23, 1923—10:00 A. M. 


Vernon Room—Hotel Haddon Hall 
Chairman, G. E. Diament, Cedarville, Md., 
acting in the absence of H. L. Herrington, of Utah. 


Mr. J. J. Rogers, of Indiana, acted as Secretary. 

The following Nominating Committee was appointed: W. O. 
Hoffecker, of Delaware, Chairman; Frank Baker, of Maryland; 
J. J. Rogers, of Indiana; Richard Stringham, of Utah, and Fred 
L. Monnet, of California, 

Chairman Herrington’s annual- report.was read by Acting 
Chairman: Diament, and in part said: 


REPORT OF THE TOMATO SECTION 


By H. L. Herrington, Chairman 
HE work of the Tomato Section for. 1922 does not cover a very 
wide range and a greater part of the work of this Section. re- 
mains unfinished, or in advance of the present committee 
The year 1922 started with a feeling that the crisis had past and 
that the patient would steadily improve during the year providing he 
did not disregard certain ‘‘laws of nature’ and bring about a relapse. 
Local Associations throughout the United States have done a 
great deal of co-operative and constructive work through Growers’ 
Associations—agricultural colleges and experimental farms along the 
lines of better seed—better canning varieties of tomatoes, soil fertility 
and proper methods of irrigation, and much good has been accom- 
plished. And, for the year of 1923, your chairman recommends a con- 
tinuance of this policy. : 


Some of your friends, pick ’em out 
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I recommend that each State Association have a competent cost 
committee and that the question of costs be gone into thoroughly and 
that an itemized statement of costs be placed in the hands of every 
canner both large and small. : 

It is just as important that the canner be prevented from selling 
his goods below cost as it is that our goods reach the consumer at 
a reasonable price. Too high a price to the consumer curtails con- 
ag ag too low a price, or below cost for the packer, disrupts the 
ndustry. 

Quality should be our watchword, not “quantity,’”’ and we must 
— to keep quality first, last and all times uppermost in our 
minds. 

I desire to call your attention to the following resolution which 
was adopted at our last Convention at Louisville: 

“WHEREAS, It is to the interest of every canner to have 
the consumer able to obtain the kind and quality of canned 
food desired; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the canning industry encourage more 
specific labeling of canned foods so that the consumer can pur- 
chase more intelligently, and, further, that the chairman of 
each Section be requested to make recommendations to be pre- 
sented at the next Annual Convention.” 

It is the opinion of the Chairman that all canned foods should 
be so labeled that the consumer can readily tell the grade, or quality 
of the product purchased, whether standard, extra standard or fancy, 
and recommends that thea Tomato Section go on record at this con- 
vention as favoring and urging the proper labeling of canned tomatoes, 
so that the consumer can buy intelligently. 

I also urge that this Section go on record as favoring the stan- 
dardization of containers for canned tomatoes. We have is, 2s, 2%%s, 
3s and 10s, and in addition, flats, talls, squats, half size 2s, small 
diameter 2s and various other sizes which all add to the confusion of 
jobbers, retailers and consumers and the exasperation of the packer. 
I believe the universal packing of standard size 2s and 2%s, or standard 
size 2s and 3s would be of great benefit to all concerned; eliminate 
either the 2% or the 3. Preferably the 3, as the 2% is plenty large 
enough for the average large user of a 24% or 3 size can. 

In view of the fact that much of the so-called food poisoning 
cases come from HOME CANNING and in view of the fact that 
our industry is co-operating with the Federal Government in raising 
the standards of canned foods, I believe the booklet entitled ‘‘Home 
Canning of Fruits and Vegetables,’’ issued under Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 853, by the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., A. C. True, Director, should be discontinued. 

The average housewife can not sterilize fruits and vegetables to 
the proper temperature for safety, neither has she the knowledge 
— y Fa mg packer of commercial canned foods to properly sterilize 
certain Ss. 


Chairman Diament introduced Mr. H. F. Hall, Manager of the 
farms of the Joseph Campbell Company of Camden, N. J., who spoke 
on “How to Kuise More Tomatoes from the Same Acreage.”’ 
Hall’s address follows: 


MORE TOMATOES FROM THE SAME ACREAGE 
By H. F. Hall, Campbell Soup Company 


HE securing of sufficient high quality raw material at a reason- 
i = price is the biggest problem facing the tomato canner of 
ay. 

All of these requirements are met by the production of a full crop 
as heavy yielding plants mean not only a profit to the grower, but 
also good, large, meaty, fruit and high average quality. 

The normal tomato acreage in this country for canning purposes 
is about 250,000 acres. The average annual crop from this acreage 
is about 4 tons per acre. This yield appears very low when we 
consider average crops of 8:or more tons per acre are secured by 
growers who apply proper cultural methods. The average yield for 
the country should be at least 6 tons per acre. ‘ 

In this discussion I shall take up briefly these points and the 
methods which we have found most affective. 

Seed—The foundation stone of high yield and quality is, of course, 

seed. Satisfactory seed can only be obtained from the first fruits of 
vigorous, high producing plants true to variety. 
. Seed saved from mixed varieties of tomatoes as they are usually 
delivered to the can house is almost certain to be disappointing in re- 
sults and is frequently the princpal factor in low yield and poor qual- 
ity of the fruit. The result is a disappointed farmer and canner 
but really of more importance dissatisfied consumer completing the 
cycle of disappointment. Seed thus saved is almost sure to include 
seed from tomatoes taken from vines weakened by diseases and also 
from the ast pickings of the crop which includes much poorly de- 
veloped fruit. 

It has been estimated by an recognized authority that the aver- 
age reduction in yield due to the low quality of seed used, is at least 
one-half ton per acre. 

Plants—Tall, slender, plants that have been grown very thickly 
and under moist, warm conditions are entirely unsuited for plant- 
ing in the field and in strong contrast to properly grown plants which 
have been given sufficient room to develop their stems and foliage 
in the normal way and are properly hardened by exposure to the air 
and sunshine. A poor plant, even though it lives, is often so checked 
during its recovery period that it is permanentiy crippled and. weak- 
ened and cannot possiby produce over 50 per cent. of the yield of a 
healthy plant under the same conditions. A stocky plant six to eight 
inches in heiglt that has been slowly grown and properly hardened 
is the standard to strive for. Such a plant: put out in good season 
and set deeply in the soil so that only about two or three inches 
shows above ground means a proper start for a successful crop. 

Southern plants when properly grown and handled, have been very 
satisfactory with us. They should be grown slowly without much. 
nitrogen, thinned to obtain strong, stocky growth; packed and shipped 
promptly after digging and when received the roots should be im- 
mersed in water without wetting the foliage and kept in a damp, 
cool cellar for a few hours until they are firm and bright. 

Plowing—Most tomatoes grown for canning purposes are planted 
on heavy soil. Such land usually has a hard resistant substrata or 
subsoil which unless broken up mechanically, limits the depth to which 
the tomato routs can forage for food end moisture. Shallow plowing, 
during a dry season, means a great reduction in crop as the roots 
are unable to secure sufficient moisture to develop a full crop especially 
during the time when the fruit is making its greatest growth 
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Fertilizing—Nitrogen used in excess tends to produce strong vege- 
tative growth of succulent stems and leaves which are quite suscept- 
able to attacks of blight. Plants so stimulated do not set fruit readily 
and the fruit produced is inclined to be soft and watery. While an 
excessive amount of nitrogen causes late maturity it has been found 
that a normal amount hastens maturity. 

Phosphorus in most cases produces early ripening of fruit which 
has low acid content. 

Potash causes the early ripening of the tomato, improves the color, 
develops firmer texture with less tendancy to crack and increases the 
acid content of fruit. 

Lime seldom produces marked results excepting when used in com- 
bination with organic nitrates, when causes increased growth 
and late ripening of fruit owing to its effect in decomposing the or- 
ganic fertilizer, thereby freeing ammonia. 

Stable manure is one of the best forms of fertilizer to be used 
but it cannot he generally recommended owing to its scarcity and 
cost, furthermore, it has been found that chemical fertilizer properly 
mixed and applied to soil on which a green crop has been plowed 
under is sufficient, and that stable manure is no lenger necessary. 

_ We have found that either over feeding or under feeding with 
nitrogen produces conditions favorable to attacks of ‘blight and that 
the healthiest plant is the one supplied with a well balanced fertilizer 
containing nitrogen in such forms and amounts as will give a con- 
tinuous supply throughout the season. When a fertilizer containing 
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quick acting nitrogen is used at time of planting and the ‘ater appli- 
cation or side dressing is omitted, the nitrogen is used by the plants 
or leaches away by the time they require the largest supply—the re- 
sult is exhausted plants unable to develop their fruit and resist dis- 
ease, producing a light crop, the last of which is unsatisfactory from 
the standpoint of color, flavor and size of fruit. 

Second early varieties, such as: Bonny Best, which sets its fruit 
early and freely, requires unusual stimulation with nitrogen to pro- 
duce a strong vine that is capable of maturing a full crop and of pro- 
tecting its fruit from sunscald, furthermore, a plant carrying more 
fruit than the available nitrogen of the soil will enable it to fully de- 
velop and at the same time produce a normal amount of foliage, be- 
comes at once a shining mark for leaf blight. 

Formula recommended for second early varieties: 

Ammonia, 4 to 5 per cent.; phosphate, 8 to 10 per cent.; potash, 
6 to 8 per cent. 

If home mixed the following formulas are recommended: 

Nitrate of soda, 150 pounds; sulphate of ammonia, 150 pounds; 
high-grade fish or tankage, 209 pounds; Ane ground bone, 360 pounds; 
acid phosphate, 900 pounds; muriate of potash, 30 vounds; or, nitrate 
of soda, 200 pounds; fish or tankage, 300 pounds; ground bone, 500 
pounds; acid phosphate, 700 pounds; potash, 300 pounds. , 

From 600 to 1000 pounds of this mixture should be applied along 
the row before planting. If over 600 pounds per acre is used, root in- 
jury may result unless fertilizer is thoroughly mixed with the soil as 
recommended below. 

In three to five weeks after planting in the field a side dressing 
of 300 to 400 pounds of the following mixture should be applied per 
acre: Two parts by weight of nitrate of soda; 2 parts of fish, bone 
or tankage; and cultivated into the soil along the row on each side of 
the row over a space 8 to 12 inches wide, keeping a few inches away 
from the plants. 

Splendid results from side dressing have been obtained by the use 
of nitrate of soda alone, by making two applications of about 150 
pounds each; the first, applied from three to five weeks after plant- 
ing; the second, just before the first fruit begins to ripen. 

In fertilizing late varieties, such as Stone, Baltimore, etc., 
we have obtained the best results hy using 10 per cent, to 20 per 
cent. less nitrogen than recommended for second early varieties. Late 
varieties if forced too rapidly are inclined to make an excessive 
vegetative growth at the expense of fruit. If young plants are mak- 
ing satisfactory growth, side dressing of quick acting nitrates should 
be withheld until fruit setting begins. . 

Planting—Before planting the land should be prepared by thorough- 
ly harrowing and marking out the rows. All fertilizer to be used 
before planting should be applied along this mark in a continuous 
stream and preferably covering a strip about 12 inches wide. The soil 
should then be stirred by use of a cultivator working the soil deep- 
ly and thoroughly. Fertilizer thus incorporated in_the soil is not 
Jiable to burn the young plants and is so well distributed that roots 
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THE 15th ANNUAL REFUND 


of savings to 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


amounts to $432,214.52 


This represents a saving to each Canner 


of $6.85 per thousand dollars of insurance 
carried for the full year. 


Carry the maximum amount of insurance 
at this Bureau so as to share in the saving 


to the maximum extent. 


For information write 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated. 
155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, III. 
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extending out .in any direction will find an ample source of food on 
which to feed. The rows should next be made up by the use of. a 
disc ridger or plow; the object being to form a ridge about 6 inches 
above the ground level. This work should be done from seven to ten 
days before planting by which time the soil in the ridge will be moist 
and firm, and unless weather is dry and windy, well hardened plants 
if put in firmly will start without artificial watering. 

Diseases—lt has heen estimated by conservative observers that 
the various diseases of the tomato are causing an annual shrinkage 
of from one to two tons per acre throughout the Eastern and Middle 
Western tomato districts. 

Wilt (l'usarium) is caused by a soil fungus which is found mainly 
in the southern part of the tomato canning districts in light soils. 
The only preventative measure is resistant varieties. 

Early blight (Macrosporium) usually attacks the tomato plants 
in July, destroying the lower leaves, it hastens the ripening of the 
second early crop but unless very prevalent it is not very serious. 

Leaf blight (Septoria) is the most serious of all tomato diseases. 
It is found very generally whenever favorable conditions for its spread 
occur. During rainy, foggy, humid weather, it spreads very rapidly 
almost entirely defoliating the plants. Thoroughly spraying the vines 
with Bordeaux mixture appears to be the only preventative. The 
New Jersey Experiment Station has, for a number of years, conducted 
spraying experiments on one of our farms and as a result has found 
that the best formula for this and other similar tomato diseases is 
made up of 4 pounds of copper sulphate, 4 pounds of fresh lime, 
11% pounds of fish oil soap and 50 gallons of water. : 

During the past season in the case of I:te tomatoes this mix- 
ture increased the yield from two to three tons per acre over the check 
plots. Dust mixtures were quite expensive and showed practically 
no advantage over the check or untreated plots. Three or four ap- 
plications of liquid Bordeaux mixture applied properly and at the 
right time will in most seasons prolong the productive season of the 
vines about two weeks longer than unsprayed fields. 

Insects—Young tomato plants while growing in the seed beds and 
during the first few weeks after being planted in the field need pro- 
tection against the black flea beetle and the potato beetle. For this 
purpose the following are recommc.ded: 

Spray—1 pound of dry arsenate of lead powder; % pound of fresh 
lime, 7 gailons water. 

Or Dust—1 part arsenate of lead powder to 6 parts hydrated lime. 

After flea beetles appear, younz plants in the seed beds require 
ciose attention, otherwise a considerable proportion of the plants may 
be destroyed or permanently injured before their work is discovered 
and a preventative applied. 


: MR. HOFFECKER: I would like to ask Mr. Hall as to the width 
of the planting in rows. 

MR. HALL: In answer I would say that if it is the late variety, 
the rows should be five feet apart, and about four feet apart in 
a row. It might be three and a half or four feet. You must have 
the rows far enough apart to get there to do your work without 
bruising the fruit, and they should never be planted too near to- 
gether. The earlier varieties have a small vine, and the rows may 
be from four to four and a half feet apart, and the plants either 
three or three and a half feet apart, dependent upon the amount 
of fertilizer used. 


CHAIRMAN: I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. Willian 
Silver of Aberdeen, Maryland, who will address us on the subject o 
“Production Costs.” 


“PRODUCTION COST” 
By Wm, Silver, Aberdeen, Md. 


There is an old saying that ‘‘the man who gets the greatest pro- 
duction from his factory and the greatest yield from his ruw stock, 
other things being equal, makes the most money.” hs oo 

Nothing is more true, hence the study of “Production Cosi” is 
indeed a vital question in this as well as any other business. 

As food producers, we occupy a position of importance which few 
of us realize. We are the great conservationists of the food produc- 
ing world. We are the “Josephs” of our time. We take the products 
of field and orchard, river and bay and place them on the table of 
rich and poor alike, within the reach of all, when those products are 
out of season and yet at most reasonable prices, in pure wholesome, 
edible and ofttimes fresher form than those same articles of food 
can be served in the natural state 

Important indeed is the work of the food producer and great his 
responsibility to society. 

We owe it to society, then, we owe it to ourselves: to count the 
cost; to see that we furnish the housewife not only with good, pure 
wholesome food at a reasonable price, but that we ourselves make a 
living profit out of our labors—and how can we possibly do this with- 
out studying most diligently every item of cost entering into the 
manufacture of our food products. 

In the first place then, we must have a sanitary factory, furnished 
with a plentiful supply of water, conveniently arranged where cleanli- 
ness will be next to godliness and where pure, wholesome food can 
be canned at a minimum cost. .This is of the utmost importance 
otherwise we may be paying fines or defending ourselves against 
Government attack effecting not only our pocket but reputation as 
well. 

With a well equipped sanitary plant and a crop of good workers, 
our attention next turns to the question of raw stock and a mighty 
big question it is. , 

It is impossible to turn a good article out of the can unless we 
put a good article into the can. 

This means good raw stock properly handled. To obtain good 
raw stock is no mean undertaking. In the first place, it requires a 
soil well adapted to its needs and a people who know how and are 
willing to cultivate that soil. It is not enough to grow tomatoes; 
they must be picked at the proper time and delivered in good condi- 
tion to the cannery. 

There must be the most hearty co-operation between canner and 
grower. The canner must help the grower to secure the best kind 
of seed, encourage him to get suitable fertilizer and to properly culti- 
vate his crop and the grower must do his part by picking the fruit 
when thoroughly ripened and delivering it as carefully as_ possible 
to the canner’s factory. The care thus exercised has much to do 
with the condition of the tomatoes when they come from the scalder 
where they should not be cooked to pieces, but scalded only sufficiently 
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to allow the skin to peel off easily, the fruit remaining firm and 
solid, ready for the peelers. 

Then comes the place where there may be the greatest leak or 
the greatest saving in the whole process. 

The canner who gets 20 cases of No. 3 tomatoes to the ton (the 
average is about 18) saves less than 50 per cent. of his raw stock. 

By _ proper scalding and careful handling, I have seen an increase 
secured of seven and a half cases to the ton in the same factory and 
with similar raw stock conditions—simply greater care. At $12.00 
per ton for tomatoes, this would mean a saving of 20 cents per case 
of No. 3s or 10 cents per dozen. 

After tomatoes leave the scalder, they should be handled like eggs 
and some canners have installed systems of peeling among their 
workers whereby efficiency has been greatly increased and the work- 
ers paid in proportion to the work done with most satisfactory results. 

This portion of the process invites the greatest attention and 
promises great reward and is within the reach of every canner who 
is willing to make the necessary effort. 
= others, splendid foreign trade ground-work has been laid for the 
uture. 

Mr. Bentley actually succeeded in having the desired clause in- 
serted in the House bill, but, after a hard fight, it was lost in the 
Senate. He argued that France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Canada, Argen- 
tina and. Brazil were all shipping canned foods to this country which 
are admitted on a lower rate of duty than those countries charge 
against canned foods coming from this country. 

If his provision had passed, the canning industry, for example, 
would have had an opportunity of requesting a raise in the duty on 
French canned peas and sardines, unless those countries lowered 
their duties on canned foods coming from this country. A _ similar 
opportunity would have arisen in connection with canned crab meat 
coming from Japan. This country would have been able to raise 
the duties on this product, unless the Japanese lowered their duties 
on canned salmon, sardines and other canned foods we ship them. 

Inasmuch as the lines along which Mr. Bentley and the Foreign 
Trade Committee were fighting for the canning industry were almost 
identical with those of the automobile industry, the moving picture 
industry and other industries, there is every reason to believe that 
the question will come up in the next tariff bill, and the committee 
feels that its efforts will form a foot-hold and a foundation for a 
future fight on a bigger scale than heretofore waged, all of which 
the committee feels will be due largely to the vision and personal 
effort of Mr. Bentley during the last year of his life. 

Another important effort of your Foreign Trade Committee had 
to do with the so-called Bounty Clause in the Tariff Bill. It will be 
recalled that the American markets were flooded with Australian jams. 
which, because of Government sugar subsidies in that countrv, could 
be laid down in the United States at a price considerably below our 
manufacturing costs. Mr. Bentley, after consultation with the com- 
mittee, immediately began to look for some sort of Federal relief. 
With characteristic energv. he anvproached both the State and Treas- 
inserted in the present Tariff Bill. While it is true that the sug- 
gested changes did not finally prevail, nevertheless, it was a step 
forward, and. as a result of Mr. Bentley appearing before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and personally presenting his views to such 
leaders as the late Senator Penrose of Pennsvlvania. who wes then 
chairman of the Senate Committee; Senator Smoot of Utah, Senator 
Gooding of Idaho of the Agricultural bloc: Senator Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia, Senator Fernald of Maine. Congressman Longworth of Ohio. 
Congressman Hawley of Oregon; Congressman Hadley of Washington 

By such efforts a double saving is effected—one in the increased 
vield of raw stock and another in the increased factory production. 
Thus it is a sword cutting both ways and saving at each. 


Another place where a saving can be made is in the number of 
eans secured from each bucket of peeled tomatoes. This is accom- 
plished simply by seeing that your peelers give you food measure. 
The first year I ran a canning factorv, IT got a can to the bucket 
more the season thru, simnlv hy changing the check-boss and putting 
a girl in charge who simnvly insisted on the buckets beine reason- 
ehly full before giving out the checks—a little thing but it brought 
the answer. 

Every factory manager should continually strive for increased pro- 
duction. He should trv to get more eases to the ton. more eans to 
the bucket and more cases canned for his day’s work. He shonld know 
each of these items at the close of each day and if he has fallen down 
in any narticular. should find out the reason why and plan to correct 
it the day following. He should make such day a receord-breaker. 
This is the only way to know what you are doing and the only way 
to get results. 

Given a factory’s daily production, the number of tons of to- 
matoes used. the number of buckets peeled and the factory dav lahor 
and it should he easy to count the cost and this should he done dailv 
These are the items of direct cost and fluctuate with the dailv vield 
and production—and these are the items to watch and watch daily 
if you would know what you are doing. 

It is related of Charles Schwab that he was much verplexed at 
the small production of one of his vlants which should have been 
one of the best producers. He tock the matter up with the manager, 
also one of his best, and he could give him no satisfaction. He then 
proposed that thev walk through the plant Upon going into the raom 
where the blast furnaces were. he asked the number of “‘fills’’ thev 
had made that dav and without sayine a word. stooped down and 
made the figure hefore each furnace. When the night shift came on. 
they asked the meaning of the figures on the floor, and when told 
they were put there by the “Big Boss’? and the reason why. thev 
determined to increase that number by the next morning which thev 
did. The day shift followed svit and again the night shift went them 
one better and so day after day, the game went on until that plant 
rose from the poorest production to the highest in the great organi- 
zation. 

When the same principles and methods are adopted in the can- 
ning business and in the management of our factories which made 
other kinds of business enterprises a success, then and not until then 
will the cannine industry take its proper plece nmone the great in- 
dustries of the day-—a place to which it is so inst'y entitled because of 
the great economic position which it oceuvies. May the time speedilv 


come when the men of this industrv will rise to the emergency and 
seize the great opportunities which lie before them. 

(Mr. Silver distributed blanks showine costs on No. 2 and Na. 3 
tomatoes. 


These were published last week.) 
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Chairman Diament: The next speaker will be Dr. Fred S. 
Pritchard, of the United States Department of Agriculture, of 
Washington, who will speak to us on “Tomato Diseases, and 
How to Overcome Them.” . 


TOMATO DISEASES AND HOW TO OVERCOME THEM 
By Fred J. Pritchard 


I SHALL confine my remarks to three principal diseases of the to- 
matu crop which causea in the United States from 1918 to 1921 
the following average antuual losses.* 

Tomato lenif spot, or blight 

*These are losses occuring in commercial fields and therefore do 
not include losses in home gardens and truck patches used to supply 
small towns where no records of the tonnage are kept. 

As the acreage in 1921 was unusually low, these average annual 
lusses are somewhat lower than would: have been obtained under a 
more normal acreage. They are therefore conservative and represent 
ihe most reliable data obtainable, as they are based on careful esti- 
metes made by the pathologists of the tJnited States Government and 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and reports of actual tons harvested. 
They show for the four years, 1918 to 1921, an average annual loss of 
405,000 tons for these three diseases. Probably 450,000 tons would be 
more accurate, however, as trere was only about half a normal 
acreage in 1921. 
.... Table 1—Effect of diseases on the average yield of tomatoes from 
1918 to 1921 in several States noted for canning or high yields per acre. 

Yield per acre Yield per acre Less per 
that should have actually har- acre from 


250,000 tons 


been harvested. vested. diseases. 
ons. Tons Tons 
7.6 7.1 0.5 
Indiana 4.8 4.2 6 
California 6.6 5.9 Pu 
Colorado 7.4 7.4 0 
Washington 8 7 9 


No loss from disease is indicated for Colorado and Utah, but this 
merely signifies that no loss was reported. The striking feature in 
the second column, at least for Eastern canners, is the fact that the 
average annual yield per acre for this four year period in New York 
was approximately double the yield obtained in New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia. Moreover, this is not an unusually high 
yield for New York State, as the yield for 1922 was even ‘higher 
than this four year average—namely, 8.6 tons per acre. Although 
some factors of culture, fertilizer, or climate are in part the cause of 
this difference, it is obvious from an examination of column one that 
the chief advantage of New York over cther Eastern States in the 
production of tomatoes is in its greater freedom from diseases. 


The average annual loss per acre from diseases in New York State 
during this period was .5 tons, in New Jersey, 1.4 tons; in Dela- 
ware, 1.2 tons; in Maryland, 3 tons; in Virginia, 1.7 tons, and in Ohio, 
1.9 tons. These are heavy burdens on the canners and growers of these 
States, especially Maryland. In fact, if wilt continues to spread in 
Maryland, and in all probability it will if not hindered, she will ulti- 
mately be wiped off of the tomato map. 


Tomato Leaf Spot, or Blight 
Symptoms and Effects of the Disease 


Tomato leaf spot, or blight, is characterized by small spots with 
gray centers and dark colored margins which appear on the leaves 
and gradually defoliate the plants. They cause the death of the leaves 
first at the base of the plant, and later on the upper parts, but even 


> beg defoliated plants there are usually a few small green leaves 
a e tips. 


As the leaves are the plant’s factory, in which are manufactured 
from carbon dioxide obtained from the air and water and minerals 
absorbed from the soil all its sugar, starch, nitrogenous products and 
other substances used in growth, their destruction robs the plant 
of its power to grow and develop its fruit. The few green leaves 
remaining on the plant supply part of these materials, but they are 
inadequate to meet the total needs, therefore the fruits remain under- 
sized and deficient in carbo-hydrates and other solids, particularly 
sugar, starch and flavoring materials. 

The fruits, deprived of the shading ordinarily supplied by the 
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leaves, are subjected to a higher temperature in the direct rays of 
the sun than is favorable for the production of lycopin, the red 
coloring matter so essential in the appearance of ripe fruit. The 
higher temperature is favorable, however, for the production of carotin, 
a yellow pigment which gives the fruits a yellow color, and hence 
there are developed on defoliated plants a lot of small, watery, yellow 
fruits. This is the common result of leaf spot in heavily blight in- 
fested areas. Moreover, it is usually followed by sunscald and ripe rot. 
. Leaf spot is most destructive in the Middle Atlantic States, par- 
ticularly Maryland and Virginia, but it also causes considerable dam- 
age in the Middle Western States. It is found only in the States east 
of the Rock Mountains. 


Control Measures 
Prevention of Overwintering 

The first step in the control of tomato leaf spot is to prevent the 
fungus from overwintering. It lives over winter chiefly on the stems 
and leaves of the old vines. If these are allowed to lie on the ground 
are partly above ground, the fungus lives on them during the winter 
and produces spores again the next spring. [f all the deed vines and 
leaves could be destroyed, there would be little opportunity for it to 
live over winter. It is practicaily impossible to destroy all the vines, 
but a great deal can be done in this direction by taking pains to plow 
all the vines thoroughly under in the fall. 

We made some experiments on the effects of plowing under the 
dead vines last year on widcly separated plots that had never grown 
tomatoes, or at least for many years. On some plots the old tomato 
vines were scattered on the surface. On others they were partly 
plowed under, and on the rest they were carefully placed in the bottom 
of the furrow and thoroughly covered by means of a plow. Wherever 
the vines were plowed thoroughly under in the fall the disease did not 
appear until very late in the season and probably would not have ap- 
peared at all had it not heen carried there by horses, men and ma- 
chinery from badly infested fields It would therefore seem from the 
results of these experiments that if all the old vines were thoroughly 
plowed under every fall the amount of this fungus living over winter 
would soon be greatly reduced. 

There are other factors to be considered, however, in the over- 
wintering of this fungus. It attacks horse nettle almost as readily 
as tomatoes, and horse nettle is very common in most fields of the 
Middle Atlantic and Middle Western States. In fact. I have seen fields 
in Delaware in which horse nettle plants outnumbered the tomato 
plants from ten to one hundred times. This fungus also attacks egg- 
plants as readily as the tomato, but the infections we obtained on egg- 
plants did not produce spores. It is quite possible though that they 
produce spores in the field. Unless these hosts of the 
— especially horse nettle plants, are destroyed, it can overwinter 
on them. 


Treatment of Seed—There is a possibility that spores of the blight 
fungus may he carried on the seed. Although this fungus does not 
infect the tomato fruits, or a cast very rarely, its spores often adhere 
to them and are carried into the pulper, where they come in contact 
with the seeds. We have started experiments to determine which 
tomato diseases are carried on the seed, but they have not progressed 
far enough yet to throw much light on the subject. We know, how- 
ever, that wilt is frequently carried in the seed and that the ripe rot 
fungus and the bacterial spot organisms are carried by the seed. 
There is. a possibility that some of the numerous fruit rot organ- 
isms are also carried in this way. I do not mean that the parasitic 
organism carried by the seed necessarily grows up through the plant 
from the seed. In the case of wilt this is true. but in many cases 
it is only carried to the field with the soil adhering to_the_plant. 
There it multiplies and is later carried up by insects. wind and other 
agents to the part of the plant it is capable of infecting. In view of 
these facts, therefore, it is good practice to treat the seed, as it 
will destroy a number of the organisms and help keep a clean seed 
bed. 


Sanitation of the Seed Bed—The sanitation of the seed bed is a 
very important matter. If blight or other diseases are in the seed bed, 
either the soil and frame should he sterilized or a new bed should be 
made. Full directions for sterilizing soil may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin _996 

It is very important to set out blight free plants. If blight is 
carried inta the fields on the seedlings, it will introduce the disease 
much earlier than it appears naturally. The earlier it starts the 
greater the amount of damage it is capable of doing. If any plants 
are infected by this disease in the seed bed, as may easily be: de- 
termined by examining them for spots, they should be pulled up and 
destroyed and the others sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. It is poor 
practice to use plants infected in the seed hed, even if they are 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, as this does not absolutely con- 
trol the disease Rut in case no other plants are available it may 
be necessary to obtain a crop. 5 

Rotation of Crops-—Rotation of crops is essential to help control 
the disease, but rotating will do little good if horse nettle is allowed 
to grow in the fields. It is also best not to grow eggplants, potatoes, 
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peppers and other close relatives of the tomato in rotation with 
tomatoes. 

Drainage—The tomato leaf spot or blight fungus thrives best in 
wet places. Low lands are usually more favorable for it than high 
lands, but rich, flat lands are not objectionable if well drained. Even 
though some blight develops on such lands, they often give the best 
tomato crop, especially in a dry year. 

Effect of Fertilizers—We have found from experience that ‘fer- 
tilizers, if properly balanced, do not predispose the plants to leaf spot 
or blight, except when accompanied by much water. If the plants 
make a very rapid growth, they are more susceptible to this disease. 
Such a growth can very easily be stimulated by an excess of nitrogen 
or by a heavy. application of mixed fertilizers in a wet season. 

Stimulated growth, if extended through the flowering period, 
also causes shedding of blossoms, for rapid growth during the flower- 
ing period results in the production of very little pollen and flowers 
not pollenized soon drop off. Every greenhouse grower of tomatoes 
soon learns the necessity of keeping his tomato plants relatively dry 
during the blossoming period. Under field conditions it is usually im- 
possible to control the water, except in irrigated regions. However, 
some poorly drained fields are usually wet while others are more 
commonly dry. On wet fields nitrogen should be used with caution. 
This applies more especially to late varieties, as early varieties have 
less tendency to produce vine. I know of several cases in which 
tomatoes grown under wet conditions with heavy applications of 
nitrogenous material produced vines 12 to 15 feet long and never 
set any fruit. These isolated instances should not discourage any one 
in the liberal use of fertilizers, however, as it is only on highly fertile 
land that heavy crops can be produced. 

Spraying—Leaf spot or blight of tomatoes is very difficult to 
control by spraying. However, thorough spraying usually increases 
the yield of tomatoes from 20 to 25 per cent. in the Middle Atlantic 
and Middle Western States. It also improves the quality of fruit. 
Moreover, late spraying pays better than early spraying. 

The effect of spraying on yield depends on the duration and severity 
of the disease and on the fertility of the soil. Land that will pro- 
duce only two or three tons per acre will give little increased ton- 
nage from spraying, but land that will produce ten tons will often 
give a big increase. 

The increased yield from spraying begins about the third or fourth 
picking and continues to the end of the season. It does not seem to 
delay ripening, as has often been asserted. In some experiments the 
unsprayed plots are the earliest but in others just the opposite re- 
sults are obtained. In a large number of experiments made in sev- 
eral States the average earliness of the sprayed and unsprayed plots 
was the same. The differences were therefore due to variations in 
the earliness of the soil and not to spraying. The greatest increase 
from spraying is not at the end of the season, but in midseason when 
the pickings are heaviest but the increase continues to the end of the 
season. 

In considering the profits from spraying the cost always has to 
be considered and it is often questionable whether the returns would 
not be greater if the money expended for spraying were spent for 
extra fertilizer. If the soil is rich and the disease is severe, it usually 
pays to spray, but if the soil is poor or the disease only moderately 
severe, we do not recommend it. 

We are now experimenting with dust fungicides. If we succeed 
in finding something that is cheaper and more effective than Bor- 
deaux mixture, it will greatly aid the solution of this problem, as 
the cost of applying dusts is much less than for liquid sprays. 

Use of Resistant Varieties—The development of resistant varieties 
is the ideal means of controlling leaf spot, or blight, but all the do- 
mestic and foreign cultivated tomatoes we have been able to obtain, 
and all the wild varieties we have got through the Office of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction are about equally susceptible to leaf spot. 
Livingston’s Globe, Duke of York and Buckeye State possess a little 
resistance to leaf spot, but they all produce pink fruits, and Living- 
ston’s Globe is the only one of the three that has good fruit qualities. 
Some of our wilt-resistant varieties possess as much resistance to 
leaf spot as the varieties mentioned and they are also more produc- 
tive and produce fruit of a better quality, but they are not resistant 
enough to overcome this disease. We have obtained some intensifi- 
cation of resistance by crossing these varieties and are continuing 
this work, as well as our search for foreign or wild tomatoes that 
possess more resistance for use in crossing. 

Tomato Wilt 
Description of Wilt 

Tomato Wilt—Tomato wilt, as the name suggests, is characterized 
by wilting of the plant. The amount of wilting, however, is dependent 
on soil and atmospheric conditions. When the water supply is short 
and evaporation is high, wilting is a prominent symptom of the dis- 
ease, but when soil water is abundant and the air humid little or no 
wilting occurs. 

Wilt is recognized in its early stages by a yellow color that ap- 
pears in the lower leaves and slowly progresses toward the top of the 
plant. This is followed by death of the leaves. 

When the stems or branches are thus finally deprived of their 
foliage they become dry and brown at the tip. In the latter part of 
the season this is one of the most convenient means of diagnosing the 
disease. 
whole plant dies. 

The stems of affected plants become black between the bark and 
the wood. These blackened or dead areas extend from the stem into 
the leaf stalks and fruit. 

Effects of Wilt—Tomato wilt is a very destructive disease—more 
so, in fact, when the soil becomes thoroughly infested than leaf spot. 
When the wilt fungus is introduced into a field it remains there in- 
definitely, as it lives on the organic matter in the soil and lies be- 
yond the reach of chemical sprays. So far as known, it infects only 
tomatoes. If susceptible varieties are grown continuously on a piece 
of infested soil, especially when the temperature conditions are favor- 
able, the fungus increases very rapidly and soon makes it impossible 
to grow a profitable crop; in fact, in many infested fields no tomatoes 
can be grown, for the plants all die before they fruit. 

Although the wilt fungus can be greatly reduced in quantity by 
growing other crops for several years, a small amount remains in the 
soil and rapidly increases wherever the land is again planted to to- 
matoes. It requires a temperature of about 85 degrees F. for the 
best development and is usually worse on poorly drained lands. 

Distribution of Wilt—Tomato wilt is found chiefly in the eastern 
half of the United States and in California. It is most severe in the 
South, but also causes considerable loss in some of the Middle Atlantic 
and Middle Western States, where it is gradually spreading. 
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Little by little these stems die backward until finally the 
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Wilt is carried in the seed and in the roots of plants that have 
been grown in wilt infested soil. An infested seed bed will there. 
fore spread the disease all over a field in one year. 

Control Measures—Prevention of wilt lies in the use of wilt free 
seed, wilt free seed beds and healthy plants. Control after the ground 
has become thoroughly infested can only be obtained by rotation of 
crops, which is only partial, and by the use of resistant varieties, 

_ We have developed several good late canning tomatoes that are 
highly resistant to wilt and are now developing first and second early 
wilt resistant varieties. The use of these wilt resistant varieties is 
increasing rapidly and it would appear from present indications that 
these varieties or others being developed from them will ultimately 
replace all other commercial varieties in wilt infested areas. They 
are also highly commended for blight resistance by many growers, 
but we do not usually recommend them for this, as their blight re- 
sistance, although of some economic importance, is not nearly so 
marked as their resistance to wilt. 


Early Blight 
Distribution and Description 


Early blight is a term_applied to two similar diseases caused by 
closely related parasites. Both occur in the eastern half of the Wnited 
States and in California. The southern form is found chiefly in the 
Gulf States and is less widely distributed than the northern form. 


Both forms of early blight cause somewhat angular brown spots on 
the leaves and stems with more or less target board markings. In- 
fected leaves usually become brown at the tips and edses and later 
die and fall off. This dcicliation begins at the »nuse of the piant and 
slowly extends towards its top. Infections of the fruit by the north- 
ern form cause large black areas and rotting of the tissues. Similar 
infections by the southern form produce small black spots circular 
in outline and somewhat depressed. They disfigure the fruit and there- 
fore reduce its market value, but do not rot it. 


Control Measures—The means of controlling these diseases are 
approximately the same as for leaf spot and consist of clean seed, 
clean seed beds, healthy plants and spraying the foliage with copper 
ey especially Bordeaux mixture combined with resin fish 

Mr. Robinson: Dr. Pritchard, I would like to know if the 
Department of Agriculture exercises any authority over the seed 
man, whether the Department has any authority to condemn a 
field, and if so, if it is exercised. ; 

Dr. Pritchard: The Department has no such authority to 
control the sale of seed. There is a measure now being pushed 
that seed shall be sold under certain labels, saying that it meets 
certain standards, but there are no compulsory laws. If this 
goes through it will protect the grower to this extent—that if 
a man puts out seed, saying that it is a certain variety, or of a 
certain standard, and so forth, if he does not live up to that, 
means are provided for prosecuting him, and if a grower gets 
seed which is not what it should be, it can be investigated. At 
gg there is no compulsory law prohibiting anything of that 

nd 

Mr, Rogers: The Indiana Canners’ Association has been at 

work for quite a number of years along this same line. 


Mr. Hall, speaking in regard to wilt, said he was consider- 
ably exercised a few years ago about its appearance in several 
parts of our territory; we have made observations regarding it 
on several farms, and traced it back in most cases to old hot 
beds, where the soil had not been sterilized. We sterilize ours 
every second year, but every farmer cannot do that, and the 
best protection is to change the soil. We traced wilt in several 
cases back to one source, one plant grower, and we found that 
several men got all of their plants from one hotbed, and the hot- 
bed was used for something else during the winter, and had not 
frozen. As I say, we traced it on several farms, and it has not 
occurred on those farms since, and does not appear to be on the 
increase in our territory, and we have practically forgotten it 
since. 

I would like to ask Dr. Pritchard if he thinks that freezing 
has any effect ? 


Dr. Pritchard: ‘I do not believe that freezing has any marked 
effect. If there is more or less rotation, it may be kept down. 


Chairman Diament introduced Mr. Walter B, Timms, of New 
York, who spoke on “Canned Tomato Production, Distribution 
and Consumption.” 


CANNED TOMATOES—PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 
By Walter B. Timms 


RODUCTION—It is evident that a much larger quantity of canned 
tomatoes may be consumed in the United States in twelve months, 
under favorable conditions, than the total quantity of the 1922 

pack. The percentage remaining in first hands on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, Middle West and Pacific Coast is not of sufficient quantity 
to supply the regular. demand until the 1923 pack is available. The 
total pack in 1922—about 11,000,000 cases—is practically one-third less 
than the maximum pack of 18,000,000 cases a few years ago. t 
maximum was reached under pressure, to produce a quantity sufficient 
to supply the domestic consumption, and for our army and navy, 
here and overseas. That 18,000,000 cases was a larger quantity than 
this country is consuming under normal conditions, is undoubtedly 2 
fact. The evidence of this are in the large surplus stocks of cann 


tomatoes returned from abroad and sold from the Government ware- 
houses here. 
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Why the Big Canneries use 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


PACKING canned goods properly for shipment is 

a big problem in the large canneries that ship 
thousands of cases every day. They must get their 
goods to destination unbroken and unscratched— 
clean, bright and ready for the retailers’ shelves. 
Mutilated labels, damaged cans and concealed thefts 
Cause annoyance, loss and delay to both the manufac- 
turer and his distributors. 


That is why many of the big canneries and food 
factories have adopted and are using the specially built 
H & D Standard Canned Goods Shipping Boxes in filling 
orders. [hese boxes safeguard the shipments and 
bring them to the retailer clean, bright and undamaged. 


H & D Canned Goods Box specifications were selected 
by the U. S. Food Administration as the standard for 
corrugated fibre shipping boxes to carry canned goods 
to army camps and cantonments. Millions of cans 
were packed in them without a single complaint. 


White us for samples and prices, 
mentioning quantity required, size 
and number of cans to the package. 
A trial order will convince you 
of the economy and security of 


these better boxes. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Comany 


800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS 
_. Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue 
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It is my very earnest: belief that we should dispose of, for do- 
mestic and export trade, at least 25,000,000 cases of tomatoes annually, 
but in endeavoring to increase the consumption, certain factors must 
be taken into consideration, otherwise any increase in the production 
beyond a certain point will mean, as it has in the past, an excess 
stock at the close of the season, with declining prices. It is to the in- 
terest of the distributor and consumer that canned tomatoes should 
be sold at a price which! will show a fair profit to the canner, and a 
proper margin of profit to the distributor. If this is not done, the 
quality deteriorates, through careless packing and the canner and dis- 
tributor are liable to suffer serious losses. 


No concerted effort has been made to increase the consumption 
of canned tomatoes. This should be done and may be accomplished 
by several methods. First: It must be borne in mind that canned to- 
matoes are a staple article of food, and will not be bought freely by the 
consumer at comparatively high prices There have been several very 
definite illustrations of this in the past few years, especially when to- 
matoes advanced to a price making it necessary to retail No. 3s at 
20 to 25 cents, .nd No. 2s at 15 cents or more. The canned tomato is 
an article of food which cannot be sold freely, except within a rea- 
sonable range of price, say from 12% to 15 cents for standard No. 3s, 
and not over 10 cents per can for standard No. 2s. If the cost of 
canning does not admit of these prices to the consumer, then that cost 
should be brought down to one that will pay a profit to the canner, 
and enable the distributor to sell at a profit, within the range of prices 
suggested. Second: There have been practically no improvements in 
canning methods or the quality of the raw material in many years. 
There have been improvements in the sanitary conditions under which 
tomatoes are canned and except in a limited number of canneries, the 
condition under which canning is carried on, are quite satisfactory. The 
same varieties of fruit are planted and grown from year to year, but 
sufficient care is not taken in many canneries, to produce a palatable 
and satisfactory article to the consumer. The elimination of water 
from canned tomatoes a few years ago was a great step forward, but 
we still find many canned tomatoes in which there is an excess of 
juice, and in which the fruit has not been properly prepared for can- 
ning. This was especially noticeable in some of the tomatoes packed 
in 1922, and had it not been for the rapid advance in the market 
price, it is probable that rejections by buyers would have been much 
more numerous than they were. Is it not true that when improved 
varieties of seed are perfected, that they are not, as a rule, adopted 
by the canners, and distributed to the growers, but that they con- 
tinue to use the older and better known varieties of seed, which do 
not produce the best results in the canned article? Third: Would 
it not be to the advantage of the canner and improve his product to 
study the Italian canning of tomatoes, and perhaps produce in fact 
an article similar to that canned in Italy, and which has practically cap- 
tured the entire European market for canned tomatoes, and which to 
some extent were sold in this country, although the present rate of 
duty—15 per cent. on canned tomatoes and 40 per cent. on tomato 
paste, practically shuts them out. In ‘The Canner’ for Novem- 
ber 11, 1922, is a very interesting article on the Italian tomato can- 
ning industry, which I recommend to the attention of everyone in- 
terested in this business. 


Distribution—Canned tomatoes are distributed through the same 
channels as those which have been used for many years. 

Eastern canners must take into consideration the active compe- 
tition with the California canner, who is now shipping his tomatoes 
to New York or other Atlantic ports at a freight rate of 30 cents per 
100 pounds, about the same rate as that paid by distributors in the 
same section, on tomatoes canned in Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, 
and nearly as low as those canned in New Jersey. The California pack 
is large in volume and usually excellent in quality. This is espe- 
cially true of the 1922 pack, which has been sold to the extent of many 
thousands of cases in Eastern markets, with entire satisfaction to the 
buyers. The distribution of standard tomatoes being so much larger 
than that of fancy quality, overshadows that part of the business, 
but does prove to us that there is a demand, especially in the larger 
cities, for all the strictly fancy, hand picked, red, ripe tomatoes that 
have been produced by our canners. The difference in price between 
standard and fancy tomatoes should be an inducement for the canner 
to produce fancy stock, whenever his raw material will enable him to 
do so. While discussing distribution, may I say a word of caution re- 
garding No. 10s from the 1923 pack? The very marked scarcity of this 
size in the 1922 pack will no doubt cause a material increase in the 
canning of that size in 1923. It is impossible to estimate what in- 
crease in the consumption of No. 10 tomatoes may be expected this 
year, as compared with last, but it is so easy to increase the quantity 
packed, at the expense of the popular sizes for family consumption, 
that it is well for every canner to consider this matter, and make his 
plans for the 1923 pack accordingly. 

Consumption—This, of the three links in the canned tomato busi- 
ness, is the weakest in that no effort whatever has been made by the 
canners to increase it. Increased consumption can be brought about, 
but_it must be by the intelligent co-operation of the tomato canning 
trade, and with the assistance of everyone in the distributing trade. 

You have all probably read the circular issued by J. M. Paver 
& Co., Chicago, entitled ‘‘A Practical Plan to Increase the Consump- 
tion of Tomatoes.’’ If you have not read it, do so. It contains ma- 
terial that, if properly circulated by the tomato canners of this country, 
will unquestionably bring about a material increase in the consump- 
tion of tomatoes. I would recommend that they be circulated by 
the million; copies included in every case of canned tomatoes for dis- 
tribution by the retailer to the consumer, and circulated in such other 
ways as appeal to your judgment. All that is stated in this circular is 
true, and can be proven. The entire tomato canning trade owe a debt 
of gratitude to the J. M. Paver Company for printing and circulating 
this pamphlet to materially increase the consumption of tomatoes, 

st remember that first, qua ; second, price, and t - 
licity, will bring this about. — 


Since dictating the above I have attended the conference call 
practice as relating to contai 
ile the question of canned foods was not discussed in detail, 
is obvious that there are opportunities for material ween in 
the present size of containers; one of the most important is whether 
the No. 2% tin for tomatoes is as desirable for general use as the 
No. 3 tin. California, Utah and the Middle West pack very large 
quantities of tomatoes in No. 2% tins. The Atlantic Seaboard and 
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many of the Middle Western packers use the No. 3 tins in the 4%-inch 
size. With California such a sharp competitor with Eastern packed 
tomatoes, at low freight rates, it would be well at this time for the 
tomato canners to consider the matter with a possible view of stan- 
dardizing the size of this tin. This is simply a suggestion on my part, 
but I believe it should be very carefully considered by the canners and 
the distributors. 


Mr. Leroy! .V. Strasburger, of Baltimore, was the next 
speaker, his topic being “Determination of Specific Gravity of 
Tomato Pulp.” 


RAPID METHOD FOR CONTROLLING SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
OF TOMATO PULP 
Martin Wagner Oo., Baltimore, 
LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S., Chemist 


What variable elements are there in tomato pulp that can be. 
standardized? Excluding the standard set by the microscopists, there 
are three—taste, color and consistency 

Of these, the hardest to gauge is taste, the standardization of 
which is accomplished through two agencies. First the horticultural- 
ist, through experiment and research, procures or develops that strain 
of the fruit, that will best suit the requirements of the individual 
manufacturer. Much development has taken place along these lines. 
After this the entire responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the 
field man. It is his duty to see that the seed is distributed; that 


GEO. W. COBB 
Asst. General Manager of Sales 


American Can Co. 
New York. 


Our subject is Mr. —————————-,, of the United States. As he posed 
for this picture he looked out upon an enchanted world. He smiled, 
not because it is his wont to smile as, of course, it is, but be- 
cause he saw his myriad canner friends in this land of 
enchantment, their hearts disburdened of canning care 
and, with a song upon their lips, faring forth to 
meet oncoming prosperity. But, somehow, 

Mr. Cobb is always a smilin’. 


it is planted under the most favorable conditions; that development 
is furthered by the proper type of fertilization, and most, important 
that the picking of the fruit is done at the proper time. 

Color is likewise through the same two agencies, horticulturist 
and field man. The judgment of the latter, and his influence over 
the farmer at picking time is a controlling factor. By experience 
and instruction the field man learns to distinguish the tomatoes that 
are ready for the pickers quick hauling, combined with rigid in- 
spection and trimming at the factory does the rest. 


Consistency is the one variable element that can best be controlled 
by scientific means. But the questions arises: Are we to gauge 
consistency by viscosity (which in simple terms means rate of flow), 
or by specific gravity (the weight when compared with the weight of 
an equal volume of water, at the same temperature)? Some few 
manufacturers prefer viscosity, but the trade on the whole buys and 
sells tomato pulp on a specific gravity. basis. 


The problem of cooking pulp to a definite specific gravity has been 
a troublous one. A number of methods for determination have been 
proposed and tried; but most of them have been found wanting, 
especially in speed of operation: Neither the ordinary hydrometer, nor 
a number of special hydrometers that have been brought forth will 
answer—their inherent fault is that they stick in the pulp and give 
widely diverse readings. Control by obtaining the gravity of the 
cyclone juice requires graduated tanks, weight determinations and 
computations, none of which are conducive to speed of operation. 
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Furthermore, this method requires the entire attention of someone 
whose intelligence exceeds that of the ordinary packing-house em- 
Specific gravity by weight determination is at best a tedious 
A quick easy method 


loyee. 
process—although the best we have at present. 
of control seems lacking. 

About eighteen months ago, while working in the lahoratory of 
the National Carners’ Association with Mr. A. E. Stevenson, a maga- 
zine article started discussion between us. The article related to the 
determination of the specific gravity of the urine when only a small 
sample was available. An apparatus has been designed to dissolve in 
each other two colorless, miseible solvents whose specific gravities were 
respectively higher and lower than that of the urine. A hydrometer 
was immersed in the solution and a drop of the urine added. The 
solution being innmiscible with the urine allowed the drops to either 
float or sink, as it was respectively lighter or heavier than the solu- 
tion. The solvents were then adjusted until the drop of urine just 
balanced, the hydrometer reading then expressed the gravity of the 
sample. Stevenson then ventured a question, as to whether or not 
a modification of this method could be used for tomato pulp. Subse- 
quent results showed its practicability. 


JAMES A. ANDERSON 
Fifteenth President 
National Canners Association 


AMES A. ANDERSON was born and reared on a farm and 

cattle ranch at Peterson, Morgan County, Utah. It was there 

he aequired his love for out-of-door sports and for animals, 
especially horses; he always having had the reputation of driving 
and riding the best horses in the county. ‘| 


He received his common school education in the public schools 
of Morgan County, afterward working his way through the Brig- 
ham Young College at Logan, Utah. It was here that he prob- 
ably tirst showed the stamina and push which have characterized 
his » hole life. Having little or nothing to aid him through col- 
lege except his “grit.” he rented a room in the attic of an aban- 
doned old hotel building at $1.00 per month, and then, with some 
cheap lumber purchased at a nearby lumber yard, manufactured 
his «wn table and chairs and bed. 

\fter completing college, he did not remain on the farm 
ver) long, but went to Rock Springs, Wyoming, where he worked 
in the mereantile business for about two years with his brother- 
in-law. This experience gave him an insight into business, and 
in 1900 he returned to Morgan County and established the Weber 
Valley Yroduce Co. at Morgan; aiso purchasing interest in th. 
local milling company and establishing the Pingree-Anderson 
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Milling Company. About this time he was also active in estab- 
ishing the first bank in the county, the First National Bank of 
Morgan, on whose Board of Directors he still serves. 

In 1904 he succeeded in interesting capitalists of Ogden 
Utah, in the possibilities of pea canning, and they incorporated 
the Morgan Canning Company. That year they installed one 
viner and one line und packed about five thousand cases. Five 
years later Mr. Anderson and his brother, Joseph, became the 
sole owners of the factory, which was still operating one viner 
and one capping line and canning about seven thousand cases of 
peas a year.. Since that time this company has had a phenomenal 
though steady growth, and at present Mr, Anderson and his 
brother are owners of tw» of the best, largest capacity and most 
sanitary canning plants in the United States, canning over three 
hundred thousand cases of peas a year. One plant is located at 
Smithfield and one at Morgan, Utah, both situated in Mountain 
Valley over five thousand feet above sea level. 


Besides Mr. _Anderson’s activities in the production end of 
the canning business, he has been actively interested in both 
State and National Association work, having served in various 
official capacities in the Utah Association and as director of the 
National Canners’ Association and as Chairman of the Pee Sec- 
tion. He has three times been a member of the Utah State Leg- 
islature, assisting in forming some of the best banking and man- 
afacturing laws on the State Statutes. He and associates located 
and developed a large coal deposit in Southern Utah, known as 
Black Hawk Mine. Mr. Anderson had complete charge of the 
business, financial and mechanical end of the development of 
this property, which is one of the largest and best mines in the 
West, and which afterwards was sold to the United States Fuel 
Company. 


The two solvents mentioned in the article were carbon tetrachloride 
and varnoiene. The former, which has become well known as a 
fire extinguisher, was easy to obtain. The latter, after a little time 
was found to be a, petroleum product of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and a sample was secured from their Bayonne refinery. Mean- 
while a number of other substances, having similar physical proper- 
ties were tried out. These various solutions all seemed to lack one 
or more of the necessary properties. They were required to be per- 
fectly transparent, readily miscible with each other yet immiscible 
with tomato pulp, of gravities respectively greater and less than that 
specified and not readily volatile. Among the combinations tried 
were: 1, Carbon tetrachloride and toluene; 2, carbon tetrachloride and 
paraffin oil; 3, nitro benzene and amyl acetate; 4, nitro benzene and 
toluene. The greatest fault of these solutions was that one of the 
constituents solvents would start to vaporize and thus change the 
specific gravity. This is likewise true though to a lesser extent of 
carbon tetrachloride and varno lene. hut can be readily overcome. 

The entire procedure depends upon a balance of specific gravities, 
tomato pulp against the test solution. If the pulp is of a lighter 
gravity than the solution, the drop of pulp will float; if the pulp 
is heavier than the solution, the drop will sink; if the gravities are 
equal the drop will be. suspended in the liquid. 

To prepare the solution—a quantity of varnolen having a _ spe- 
cific gravity of 0.7782 is poured into a graduate, or other suitable 
receptacle, and carbon tetrachloride of 1.5835 gravity added until a 
hydrometer immersed in the solution indicates the required gravity. 
The carbon tetrachloride should always be added to the varnolene, 
as the heavier liquid will diffuse through the lighter one; whereas, 
should conditions be reversed the varnolene being lighter would tend to 
float on the top and not mix. At all events it is always advisable 
to aid diffusion by shaking or stirring. The solution should be stored 
in a well filled, tightly stoppered bottle as an exposure to air it changes 
gravity fairly rapidiy. A solution whose original gravity was 1.035, 
when exposed to the air for a single day at a room temperature of 
75 degrees F., fell to 1.027—a loss of 0.008;. yet a tightly stoppered bot- 
tle of 1.035 solution, at the end of two weeks in the same room, 
showed a gravity of 1.034—a decrease of only 0.001. Several litres of 
the solution may be made up at a time and stored as_ described. 
Any slight variation may be adjusted before using. For control 
work the solution is used in test tubes about 1x8 inches, well filled 
and tightly corked; sufficient tubes for the day's run being made 
up on the previous evening. The tubes are placed in a handy rack 
in the pulp room along with a long armed dipper, a small tin cup, a 
supply of one-eighth inch bore glass tubing in eight-inch lengths, 
and a bucket of cold water. When the cook deems the pulp ready 
for testing, a dipper full of the boiling pulp is removed and a small 
portion poured in the tin cup and cooled in the water. One drop of 
the chilled: pulp is dropped into one of the tubes of the test solu- 
tion; if it is under cooked the drop will flot. if sufficiently cooked it 
will balance in the solution, if over cooked it will sink. In prac- 

the pulp is cooked until it just. sinks to the bottom of the 

. A tube of solution may be used until the pulp contained in- 
terferes with the trial. Cooling the pulp is necessary, since the heat 
of the boiling temperature would cause too great a change in the 

ravity of the solution. 
. adiee actual factory conditions this year, it was found that the 
test solution should be made several thousandths higher than required 
gravity of the finished pulp At our plant—Martin Wagner Company— 
we attempted to cook our pulp to a gravity of 1.033 and accordingly 
adjusted our test solution to 1.035. Even this adjustment was not 
oie sufficient as the average specific gravity for the year was 1.031. 
The latter figure was computed by weight determination of 28 per cent. 
of the total batches cooked. The maximum gravity attained was 
1.037, the minimum, 1.026, or a total variation of 0.011, which is equiva- 
lent ‘to 1.3 degrees Baume. Only two batches, however, of the en- 
tire season’s run reached these extreme limits. Two explanations 
may be offered to cover the necessity for raising the gravity of the 
test solution above the required standard for the pulp. First the 
heat of the room in which the cooking is done caused added vaporiza- 
tion of the carbon tetrachloride and a consequent lowering of the 
specific gravitv of the solution. Second, in the rush to complete the 
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day’s work the cook often allowed a batch that is almost completed 
to go to the filler, rather than delay operations. ring two day’s 
that there was personal supervision of the cook there was 4 total 
variation of only .003, with a maximum of 1.033 and a minimum of 


The used solution may be reclaimed by first settling out the pulp 
in a large receptacle, then filtering several times through cotton and 
finally through filter paper. The solution will necessarily have to be 
readjusted before using. The limit of reclamation is the depth of the 
yellow color that the pulp finally imparts to the solution. After 
the solution has been used and adjusted three times, it is cheaper 
and more satisfactory to discard it and start anew. 

This method offers both speed-and ease of operation, with a min- 
imum of responsibility upon the cook. The accuracy of results are 
more than comparable with those that are obtained by other methods. 
The cost of the material is negligible at less than one cent per batch. 
Besides the same method may be used in cooking catsup or chili 
sauce to a definite specific gravity. Finally, it may be advantage- 
ously used by the buyer of pulp, as a large number of samples may 
be tested in a very short time. 

CHAIRMAN DIAMENT: We will now have the report of the 
Nominating Committee. 


THE ELECTION 

For Chairman—George E. Diament of Cedarville, N. Y., and for 
Secretary, Mr. Richard Stringham of Utah. The report was adopted. 

Chairman Diament introduced Mr. Koyal F. Clark. 

Mr. Clark made an earnest plea in behalf of Canned Foods Week. 
The importance of educating the retailer was insisted upon. Unfor- 
tunately the canners themselves were not supporting Canned Foods 
Week as they should—they were hindering its success because of their 
apathy. He urged his hearers to get behind Canned Foods Week 
to take a really serious interest in it and to support it. Of the 3,000 
ecanners operating in the United States, Mr. Clark said, that only 
247 had contributed anything at all. Mr. Clark did not believe that 
there was at any time an over-production of canned foods but rather 
an under-consumption of them. If the best hopes of Canned Foods 
Week would be realized it was important that the canners get be- 
hind it, for its success depended largely upon them. 

Following Mr. Clark’s address the meeting adjourned. 


Pumpkin Section 
Tuesday, January 23, 1923—10:00 A. M. 


HE Chairman introduced Miss Winifred Stuart Gibbs, As- 
I sociate Editor of the “American Food Journal, New York. 
The subject chosen by Miss Gibbs for her address was: 


“THE FOOD VALUE OF PUMPKIN” 
By Winifred Stuart Gibbs, 
Associate Editor, American Food Journal, New York. 


T may seem like circumlocution to begin a paper on pumpkin with a 
I story about spinach, but the connection is actually very direct. 
Whatever reply the dietician may have made to the distraught 
mother, we are reasonably certain that she furnished her with a list 
of alternates or substitutes and if that list was complete pumpkin 
had a prominent place. 

Dietetics is a wonderfully exact science and at the same time, so 
far as its possible application goes, entirely flexible. Probably that par- 
ticular little boy did need spinach and needed it badly, but in planning 
his dietary his mother was missing that inestimable help to attractive 
menus, variety, if she failed to consider other vegetable foods and 
‘among these pumpkin. It is a truism that no one food can safely 
replace any other one food, and the Pumpkin Section of the National 
Canners’ Association shows itself both scientific and progressive when 
it proposes to discuss the place of pumpkin in a well balanced dietary. 
Which is but another way of saying that the Section recognizes 
that it will be doing the largest service by putting its product in 
proper relation to other foods, rather than by exploiting at the ex- 
pense of other products. 

So, then, to return to the underfed little boy. 

_ Why was it that physician nurse teacher and finally dietitian 
united to ‘“‘holler’’ spinach? One of the chief reasons was because 
of the lime contained in spinach. When we come to examine pumpkin 
we find that it compares favorably with spinach as to both lime and 
phosphorous. 

Perhaps the next question asked will be: 

“What of it?” 

Let Professor Mary Swartz Rose of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, tell us: 

Without lime, strong bones and teeth,’’ says Mrs. Rose, “are im- 
possible, as it is the chief constituent of these tissues and in combi- 
nation with phosphorous this impo:tant element helps to make a firm 
bodily structure.”’ 


Nor is this the only service rendered by pumpkin to the cause of 
good nutrition. 

Food that enters into a well-balanced dietary may be likened to 
partners in a business, each one of whom has a special office to per- 
form, something that he individually does better than any of the other 
partners. So it is with the foods; true, they work also in groups, 
— foods being ‘specialists,’ if we continue the figure in the same 
ine. 

In this connection there are groups of foods that form acids in the 
blood, and certain other groups that form the opposite of acids, or, 
as the chemist calls them, ‘‘bases.’’ Both acids and base forming 
foods are necessary, either group may do harm if eaten to excess. 

So here we come to the part played by pumpkin in this business 
of helping the other foods to keep the blood just right, a nice balance 
between acid and base 

Pumpkin then, has a base forming power that is appreciable. 
In this it shares honors with the potato. Meats from acids, potato, 
pumpkin and some other foods, the opposite, which is one of the 
reasons why “‘meat and potato’’ go well together, and why pumpkin 
pie is a good dessert to follow roast turkey. ; 

Other Mineral Salts in Pumpkin—A decade or more ago the food 
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specialists were apt to be satisfied with a diet that yielded the three 
“principal food elements—protein, fat and carbohydrate.” Today we 
know that there are other considerations that must be taken into 
account before we can pronounce any diet ‘‘well balanced.’”’ One of 
these is the amount of mineral salts represented. We have already 
spoken somewhat at length in regard to one of these mineral salts, 
that is lime. There are others, however, almost equally important, 
and pumpkin holds its own with the best of them when it comes to 
furnishing magnesium, sodium, potassium and at least two others. 
Composition of Canned Pumpkin—It will be of interest to com- 
pare canned pumpkin with the raw product, by way of estimating the 


‘higher concentration and consequent greater food value of this valu- 


able product. 


Canned pumpkin is .8 per cent. protein or body building material, 
as against .5 per cent. in the raw vegetables; it is .2 per cent. fat 
as compared with .1 per cent.; carbohydrate of energy giving ele- 
ments are present in canned pumpkin to the extent of 6.7 per cent., 
while raw furnishes only 2.6 per cent. The important minerals which 
‘we have already discussed show .7 per cent. in canned pumpkin and 
only .3 per cent. in raw. Finally, in a pound of canned pumpkin 
there are 144 calories of energy, while in raw we find but 59. 

This is a sound argument for canned pumpkin, as saving effort 
and fuel and giving more food per pound. 

Limitations—The wise advocate faces squarely any limitations so 
that he may prove his broad mindedness and scientific attitude of 
mind. Probably the chief limitation of pumpkin canned or fresh, is 
the fact that its culinary uses are comparatively restricted. It cannot 

served in so great a variety of ways as for example, the potato. 
This is a direct challenge to those who are engaged in experimental 
cookery, and the domestic science woman who is evolving new recipes 
is doing yeoman’s service in the cause of the Pumpkin Section of 
the National Canners’ Association. 

Suggestions—As a dietitian and one who is profoundly interested 
in all phases of the subject of food economics. may I suggest that 
your section publish all results of any research you may undertake 
bearing on the subject of vitamines in canned pumpkin? 

Whether the presence of these much discussed substances is de- 
cided or no, canned pumpkin already has to its credit good honest 
food values along other lines The mere study of the vitamins ques- 
tion puts you in the ranks of progressive manufacturers and what- 
ever the results so far as vitamines are concerned is pretty sure to 
lead to other conclusions of related value. 

Summary—To sum up the case for the nutritive value of the 
product under: discussion: 

1. Canned pumpkin contains considerable quantities of protein 
fat and carbohydrates. 

2 = is more economical than preparing the raw vegetable at 

ome. 

3. It compares favorably with otncr vegetahle foods in lime, phos- 

pherous, magnesium and several other mineral salts. 

4. The ‘product renders real service in helping to maintain the 

alkalinity of the blood. 

5. It should be considered as one food in a well balanced dietary 
and served accordingly. 

6. Further research is recommended, as well as continued ex- 

perimental cookery. 

In summing up her address Miss Gibbs said that ‘‘People have 
the idea that pumpkin is an awful nice thing and connect it with 
Christmas and Thanksgiving seasons, and pies and roast turkey.’ 
There was a time,” said Miss Gibbs, ‘‘when women did not go into 
the business world, but I have come to realize that there is a decided 
place in the canning industry for women who are trained dieticians. 
The people,’’ said Miss Gibbs, ‘‘should have a knowledge of the food 
value of canned pumpkin. Publicity should be built around the food 
value of the product itself. Because everything is done with the best 
of modern machinery and under the most hygienic conditions we 
should tell the public so. The public will thus eventually come to 
realize the value of canned foods products, especially pumpkin. The 
women dietitians and thé home economists can help you do it.” 

The chairman of the Pumpkin Section and the members present 
would improve the opportunity afforded by Miss Gibbs’ presence to 
ask questions. Said the Chairman: “Is the value of pumpkin the 
same in the various methods of cooking it, as in pies?” 

“T should think it would be just about the same all the way 
through,’”’ answered Miss Gibbs. 

he Chairman again: “Is the food value of pumpkin the same 
when it is dried, when all the juice is taken out of it?” 

“Well, that is a question for further research,” said Miss Gibbs. 

Mr. Jarrell pointed attention to a paper read at a previous con- 
vention in which the question proposed by Mss Gibbs was discussed. 
Mr. Coleman injected an interesting note into the discussion by the 
reference which he mad@ to vitamins. Miss Gibbs thought that 
the only way to prove that food value is present in pumpkins is to 
call the attention of the American people to it. en I look back 
at the past few years, said Mr. Coleman, tomatoes never appealed 
to me very much, and yet more work has been done in connecting 
vitamins with tomatoes than with any other food product. Since I 
have found out about the presence of vitamins in that food tomatoes 
are more tempting to me and a more prominent part of my daily diet.. 


Pumpkin Standards 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there are no more questions we will proceed 
with the next order of business; that is, the report of the Committee 
on Pumpkin Standards, which was selected to make recommendations 
to the Government, as requested by the Government, through the De- 
partment of Commerce, as to standards on pumpkins. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of Markets have requested the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association to do this, with all the products, through 
all the different sections of the Association with the idea in view 
that eventually they will require the can to show what one of the 
standards it complies with, on the label. Therefore by the Associa- 
tion, we in the Pumpkin Section, have been asked to determine what 
the standard of pumpkin consistency should be. The report of that 
committee is now in order, and Mr. Dickinson is chairman. We will 
now hear his report subject to discussion after he makes it. I under- 


stand that a meeting was held yesterday at which these were formally 
agreed to. 

MR. DICKINSON: The recommendations marked here are the re- 
sults not only of yesterday’s meeting but of a rather extensive cor- 
respondence which has been going on between the members of the 
committee for—well, during the past month. Yesterday after consid- 
erable discussion we agreed upon these definitions as to the standards. 


ae 
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promptness is traditional. 
shipment. 


Chicago, 17th St. and Western Avenue 


Let us figure on your requirements. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


HE Caldwell line is complete. Bearings—heavy, properly designed, and 
well finished. Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. The en- 
tire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. Caldwell 


It is at your service. Our stocks assure prompt 


Dallas, Texas, 709 Main St. New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


No valves to ware out and leak brine on the 
floor. 


Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. . 

Guaranteed capacity up to 129 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 
measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 
beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Model made for No. 1, 2, 3, & 10 cans. 


What are you doing for : 
Canned Foods Week 
March 3-10, 1923 
“The Consumer’s Opportunity.” 

AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY = 

BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., Canada = 


— 
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In order that you may get the full significance of these recom- 
mendations and definitions I think I will read you the report and then 
go through it, item by item and compare the requirements on. any 
given point, so that you may get the definition in mind better, in that 
way. 

Fancy Grade—Packed from selected, fully ripened pumpkin; high, 
pleasing uniform color; consistency such that it will not fall from in- 
verted can or form level surface when emptied into dish. Practically 
free from bits of rind, strings, seeds, etc. Very good flavor. 

Choice or Extra Standard—There was some question by the mem- 
bers of the committee, as to whether we should retain the ‘‘choice” 
or “‘extra standard.” “Choice” was finally retained and also the other. 
The requirements of the ‘‘choice” grade are as follows: ; 

Packed from fully ripened pumpkin. Uniform and good color; 
may form level surface slowly; reasonably free from bits of rind, 
strings, seeds, etc flavor. ° 

Standard—Uniform color. May form level surface, but must be 
reasonably free from excess moistures; reasonably free from bits of 
rind, strings, seeds, etc. Reasonably good flavor. 

Sub-Standard—lIs to be any pumpkin which is lacking in any of the 
qualifications which I have mentioned. 

Now as to the class of pumpkin used: We all know that there are 
some pumpkins whiclt will come into the cannery which are not al- 
ways fully ripe—they will be good pumpkins, and not what you could 
really call ‘‘green,’”’ but they have not been quite ripened, and are 
green on one side, and of course they would not be made into fancy 
quality, but they are a nourishing food and a good standard quality, 
and therefore, for that reason, no recommendation was made as to 
quality of r,pened pumpkin on that grade. ; : 

Now, as to color. High pleasing uniform color, for the fancy. For 
the choice, uniform good color; for the standard ‘“uniform..color.” 
That last. will particularly serve because it will practically avoid the 
discoloration when two grades of pumpkins—+that is, two grades of 
colors in pumpkins are packed in the same can, causing them to have 
a darkened appearance around the outside of the can. 


I will also say this. There was considerable discussion in the 
committee as to requiring the use of an enamel-lined can, but it was 
subsequenty decided that it would not be right to make that as one of 
the requirements. I think that it has been the experience of most 
eanners that an enamel-lined can is distinctly better than the ordi- 
nary but we decided on account of various considerations that we would 
not include any requirements as to cans. . 

There is another requirement on this list. Consistency must be 
such that it will not fall from an inverted can nor form a level surface, 
when emptied into a dish, for the fancy grade. For the choice it may 
form a level surface, slowly. For the standard, it may form a level 
surface but has to be free from excess moisture 

Now, as to foreign substances. For the fancy it must be prac- 
tically free from bits of rind, strings, seeds, etc. 

One of the members of the committee insisted that we should strike 
out that word “practically” and make it “free.’’ But you are requiring 
perfection, there, for you cannot make it absolutely free from these 
substances. The pumpkin will contain some micrescopic particles 
which will be left, and therefore we left the word ‘practically’ in, 
because you can’t get anything absolutely pure. That is beyond 
human possibility. ; 

Choice may be reasonably free from bits of rind, strings, seeds, 

Standard, the same requirements. 

On fancy for flavor we have required ‘“‘very good flavor,"’ ‘‘choice 
good flavor’ and standard ‘“‘reasonably good flavor."’ 

I think that the definition of flavors took more time in our dis- 
cussions than any other one thing which came before the committee. 
In other words we found that which we have always known to be 
true—namely, that it is difficult to select wording to express the same 
desires. Of course we all know that there is a great difference in the 
flavor of pumpkin, and that is the best the committee could do. 

We have given you the facts there which were brought out in our 
discussions, and I will be very glad to have any questions asked as to 
any of this matter, or to give you any further reasons that have 
actuated the committee in making these recommendations. 

A very interesting discussion followed the presentation of the re- 
port and was participated in by Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Airbridge, Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Coleman and Mr. Jarrell. A motion to 
adopt the report of the committee was carried. age 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next matter is the nomination of the 
chairman of the Pumpkin Section for the next. year. : I. might-state 
that for two or three years the chairman of the Pumpkin Section 
of the National Canners has been from the Middle West,’ and there- 
fore, for that reason it might be well to have a chairman .from some 
different section of the country during the ensuing year.- I call for 
nominations. 

MR. EDWARDS: I nominate Mr. Thorne of New York. 

MR. COLEMAN: I second the nomination. : : 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any further nominations? If not, 
Mr. Thorne of New York, having been nominated.and the nomination 
seconded, is appointed as acting Chairman of the Pumpkin Section 


etc. 


Some of the 


the meeting. On that committee I will appoint Mr. Roy W 


-which we are putting into the cans. and if we do exercise 
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for the ensuing year, and I declare the nominations closed. All those 
in favor say “‘Aye”—all those opposed ‘‘No.” Mr. Thorne is Chair- 
man for next year. 


.... Is there anything further to come before the Pumpkin Section? 


If not, then we will stand adjourned. 


And, thereupon, at 11:30 o'clock A. M., the Pumpkin Section of 


the National Canners’ Association adjourned. 


Beans Section 


' Tuesday, January 23, 1923—10:00 A. M. 


JOINT SESSION WAX AND GREEN BEAN SECTION AND 
BAKED BEAN SECTION 


; The Chairman: I would first like to announce a member- 
ship committee, and I will ask that they report at the close of 


Hemingway, Mr. J. D. Fuller and Mr. Norman J. Griffith. 
_ Mr. Greene, chairman of the Baked Bean Section, is not 
going to be here, so it is practically up to me to continue with 

the combined meeting of both sections. 
We will first listen to a talk by Mr. Norman J. Griffith on the 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STANDARDIZATION OF 
QUALITY OF STRING BEANS” 
By Norman J. Griffith, Utica, N. Y. 


E are making some progress in a uniformity of size on stri 
W beans in New York State, but we haven't all the same kind of 
grader, and our No. 3 beans, for instance, are not all the same 
size. During the shortage of beans this last season when the market 
was about $2.10 for a fancy No. 3 bean, my company was quoted 
a block of 1000 cases at $1.50 a dozen. The packer graded them No 
3, but in reality they were a large No. 4. , 


We must get together on these various sizes of string beans, no 
matter whether they are packed in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin 
or any other State, so that if a buyer wants a No. 2 sieve from any 
of these localities, he can be sure of getting the same size in what- 
ever state he may buy them. 


There is also much need for improving our quality, and, of cour 
the quality of the finished product comes back to the handling of the 
raw material, just the same as in the handling of peas or any other 
perishable vegetable. None of us can pack quality string beans from 
wilted raw material—beans that have lain around, or beans from 
whith the strings have only partially—perhaps not at all—been re- 
moved. It is just as essential in string beans to have the quality of the 
raw material right—and it seems to me a little more so—than any 
other article that we canners produce. 

We know what the increase in the consumption of canned peas 
has been during the last ten years, and this has been largely brought 
about by reason of the fact that we are producing today a very much 
finer quality of peas than we did ten years ago. Are we producing any 
better quality of string beans than we did ten years ago, and if not, 
isn’t it the fault of the string bean canners of this country that the 
increased consumption of string beans has not kept pace with the 
increased consumption of other canned foods. 

The housewife is becoming more discriminating in her selection 
of canned foods. She is willing to pay the price if she is assured of 
the quality, but she must know that the quality is in the can. 

Hence, it is quite necessary that throughout the country there 
be, at least on the part of the canner, a self-imposed duty to see that 
the contents of his cans is standard as to quality and size, and that 
the consumer in this way may positively be assured that no mistake 
is being made in purchasing the goods. 

During the twenty years my company has been in the string bean 
business | have never known them to have a surplus of the No. ls, 
No. 2s or No. 3s that were carried for any length of time. I have 
known—and most of you have—that when we had a surplus of the 
poorer cut beans we held them for a very long time and sold them 
at.a low price; in fact, a price that would show us a decided loss. 

I_ want to urge you all to be more careful of the quality of beans 
this 
care I am very. sure that we can create a demand for string beans 
that will be largely increased during the next few years. J 


notables. 
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Now then, if it is possible, and I am sure it is, for us to_ pack 
better beans’ than we have packed, we must see to it that we decide 
absolutely on a standardization of sizes, because we do not want to 
tell a buyer that our beans are No. 2 sieve when we know that they 
are a little larger than our competitor’s No. 2 sieve; nor do we want 
to sell a larger bean than our competitor and call it a No. 2 or No. 3 
when we know it is not a standard size. : 

There are not so many packers of string beans in this country 
but that each one of us could notify the Secretary of the various sizes 
of beans packed by him, and then let us get the sizes worked out by 
pe Section and approved by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

What we are trying to do then, is to pack the highest quality of 
string beans for the grades intended. In this way the sizes will be 
uniform whether, as I said, they are packed in Wisconsin or in New 
York, and I believd that it will be the means of materially increas- 
ing the consumption of string beans. 

There are a great many members of this Bean Section who could 
have gotten this message across to you better than I, but these are 
a few thoughts that I have in mind, with the idea of giving our 
customers string beans and ultimately increasing the demand for them. 

The Chairman: Mr. Griffith, as I understand it, there was 
a committee on standards and grades a few years ago that de- 
termined a certain size which most of the canners conform to. 
There may be some of them yet that have not changed their 
grading, but, as I remember, most of the New York State can- 
ners anyway have a standard grading. 

Mr. Griffith: I guess, Mr. Chairman, about 90 per cent, 
or, perhaps, not quite 90 per cent. I suppose, as you say, most 
of them do, but there are always the other fellows who do not. 


COST FINDING BY SIEVE SIZES FOR STRING BEANS 
By E. J. Coleman, 
Formerly Auditor of the New York Canners, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
Now a Member of the Staff of Arthur Young € Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, New York City. 


HY Do you Pack Wax and Green Beans?—The answer is, that 
you pack wax and green beans to increase your production so 
as to decrease your overhead cost per case upon your entire 

pack. The result means an increase in profits. The profits, how- 
ever, can be further increased on string beans by watching the sieve 
sizes in which the beans are packed It does not take a great deal 
of imagination to see that if you increase the percentage of your 
pack in 1s, 2s and 3s sizes that you will increase your profits. 

What Should be the Percentage of 1s, 2s, 3s to the Entire Bean 
Pack?—This question cannot be answered in one percentage figure, but 
[I can say that if you get 50 per cent. of 1s, 2s, 3@ sieve sizes that 
you will have wrested from nature or mother earth all that can be 
expected. Your graders would also have done 100 per cent. werk. 
This is not an impossible percentage as some packers in New York 
State did even better than this average in 1922. 

In order that we might use actual percentage averages, I have 
prepared the pack of refugee beans in percentages, of three New York 
State packers for 1922 as follows: 

We will call these packers “A,” “‘B” and “C.” The percentage of 
ls, 2s and 3s of each packer was as follows: Packer ‘“‘A,’’ 41. per cent.; 
Packer ‘‘B,”’ 52.19 per cent.; Packer ‘‘C,’’ 34.04 per cent. Total of 
percentage, 127.23 per cent. Average percentage, 42.41 per cent. 

In the computations which follow I will use this figure. This aver- 
age for 1s, 2s and 3s was compared with’ the average for the whole 
State and was found to be a better average than shown by the State 
Secretary’s report. His average was 41.8 per cent. 

We can therefore assume that if you pack your refugee beans so 
as to get 42 per cent. of the small sieve size of 1s, 2s and 3s that you 
will have as good as past averages, 

Grading for Fancy, Extra Standard and Standard—Let us hold 
the percentages of sieve sizes in abeyance for a moment till we estab- 
lish how they should grade for fancy, extra standard and standard. 
It is necessary that we do this at this point that we might establish 
the link connecting the pack with its selling worth. 

Therefore, assuming that the pack was average or that the per- 
centage of 1s, 2s and 3s was 42.41 per cent., the following grades would 
be confirmed by past experience: 

ls would grade (fancy), 100 per cent.; 2s would grade (fancy), 
100 per cent.; 3s would grade (fancy), 100 per cent.; 4s would grade 
(fancy), 80 per cent., extra fancy, 20 per cent.; 5s would grade (fancy), 
40 per cent., extra standard, 40 per cent., standard, 20 per cent. 

A talk can be made interesting and instructive only by compari- 
sons. Therefore, let us assume that three canners each packed 25,000 
— of refugee beans, in percentages of 1s, 2s and 3s sieve sizes as 
ollows: 

Packer No. 1, 20 per cent. better than average; Packer No. 2, 
average or 42.41 per cent of 1s, 2s and 3s; Packer No. 3, 20 per cent. 
less than average. 

Based on the above we have set up a pack of 25,000 cases for 
each canner as follows: 


Sieve Canner No. 1 Canner No. 2 Canner No. 3 

48 BORE 5,658 6,492 
4s Extra standard ............. 1,206 1,415 1,622 
5s Extra standard ............. 2,498 2,930 3,362 


Py" nowt step is be sotabiioh . cost per case, which will include all 
cost ordina: to ng st eans. . 

An poet hoe per pao. for raw material that has been paid 
in the past would be from 3% cents to 5 cents per pound. This, of 
course, includes picking. I believe that a price of 4% cents per pound 
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delivered to the factory would not be far out of line. Therefore, for 
the purpose of this talk let us use 4%4 cents per pound for raw ma- 


terial. A tentative cost to pack would be as follows: 
Cost Per Case. 
pad material, 21 pounds at 4% cents per pound...... $ .8925 
or: 
Shipping 
Receiving 
Total labor cost -56 
-05 
Non-productive labor ..... -101 
Direct overhead (factory) -35 
Indirect overhead ........... -30 


. THOMAS G. CRANWELL 
President 
Continental Can Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The reason that labeling and shipping are included, while all other 
costs to ship are eliminated, is: That they are the cost elements you 
always have. For instance, you might place your entire pack in the 
warehouse and then make your selling price. Suppose you sold the 
whole block on buyers’ label. You would still have to run them through 
the labeling machine and ship them but you would escape the cost of 
the labels, etc. Again in the case cited above any additional ex- 
pense to the cost, as in Figure No. 3, would be created by the man- 
ae after the goods were packed, in accordance with their sales 
contract. 

In order to complete our picture we need one more element, the 
selling prices by sieve sizes and grade. We therefore have set up 
the following prices: 


Selling Prices. 


Sieve Selling Price 

Size Grade Per Dozen Per Case 
ls Fancy $2.95 $5.90 
4s Extra. standard necpareacaatd 1.25 2.50 
5s Fancy . 2.80 


We now have stated all the elements of your production and their 
selling prices. We have shown one flat cost per case for all the beans, 
yet you have eight different selling prices. Whether you get your beans 
in small sieve sizes or whether they are harvested after they have 
grown large, will not increase or decrease the flat cost per case. The 
selling worth of the beans will vary considerably. 

Now I do not see how a man can get much of a thrill out of his 


Total cost per case to $2.9225 
Labeling and shipping (does not include: Labels, out- be. od 
side selling cash discount, freight outward, etc.)....  .05 
2 
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cost figures, when they give him only one cost per case or dozen, 
and in comparing same with his selling price he has eight individual 
prices. This should not be. The canner’ should have eight different 
costs to compare with as many different selling prices. If you don’t 
get your beans in, in the small sieve sizes, you pay a higher price 
for the raw material, because it grades in lower values, likewise if you 
get the beans in, in small sieve sizes, you pay a lower price for the 
raw material because it grades in higher values. 

Now I am going to show you two things: 

First: How to Find the Cost for Each Sieve Size—In packing 
string beans and peas you have two elements of cost value. The first 
is raw material. Its value varies in accordance with the way the 
products are harvested That is, the larger the percentage of smal! 
sieve sizes the higher the value. The smaller the percentage of small 
sieve sizes the lower the value. We will call this first element a 
“Variable Cost Value.’’ We will call the balance of the cost ‘‘Con- 
stant Cost Value.’”’ You will all agree that if you pack 25,000 cases 
of beans that the cost of labor, boxes, cans, overhead, etc., will be 
oa same per case no matter how good or poor the raw material might 
e. 

Now, from a standpoint of your relation with the cosnumer, what 
does he buy when he buys a can of string beans? He buys the green 
product. As far as he is concerned, you have only acted as an inter- 
mediary to preserve the beans in the green or perishable state, that 
they they might be served on his table in the same condition in 
which they were harvested. 

Why does he pay 35 cents per can for the small size beans when 
he can buy a can of the large size beans for 15 cents or less? It is 
not because of the value of the container they are in. It is rather 
the value based on the quality of the beans within the can. There- 
fore, the differentials established in your selling prices between sieve 
sizes represent the difference in the value of the raw material between 
sieve sizes. 


That being a fact let us proceed to figure a cost for each sieve 
size as follows: 


In the first column or space we will list ‘the various sieve sizes 
by grades. 


In the second column we will list after each sieve size by grade 
its selling price per case. 

n the third column we will list opposite each sieve size and grade 
the difference between the total cost per case ($2.9725) and the raw 
material cost per case $.8925), which will be $2.08 per case. In doing 
this, we eliminate the ‘constant cost value.” 

In the fourth column we will list the difference between ‘the 
selling price per case of each sieve and grade” and the “constant cost 
value per case” or we will deduct $2.08 from each selling price or again 
we will deduct each figure in the third column from each figure in 
the second column and list each difference in the fourth column. We 
will call this ‘‘raw material differentials plus profit, etc.’’ 

In the fifth column we will list the cases packed by sieve size 
and grade. 

In the sixth column we will list the result of: multiply each price 
in the fourth column by each quantity in the fifth column. This will 
give a total representing three elements as follows: 

irst—Raw material. 
Second—Cost created after packing. 
Third—Profit. 

In the seventh column we will list the percentage of raw material 
cost in the total of Column 6 In order to find the cost of raw ma- 
terial it will be necessary to eliminate the last two items mentioned 
above. We will do this by finding what the percentage of the total 
cost of the raw material is to the total of Column 6. To illustrate: 
On Packer No. 2 the total of Column 6 is $38,755.60. The raw ma- 
terial cost is $22,250.00. Dividing $38,755.60 into $22,250.00 gives us 
57.411058 per cent., or the percentage of raw material represented 
in the total of $38,755.60. 

In the eighth column we will list the result obtained from multi- 
plying each amount in the sixth column by the percentage in the 
seventh column. While this represents simple multiplication and di- 
vision it would nevertheless do no harm to explain why the above 
results are true. First, we divide $38,755.60 into $22,250.00, which 
equals 57.411058 per cent. To prove our answer we reverse the opera- 
tion and multiply $38,755.60 by 57.411058 per cent., which equals $22,- 
250.00. Now the point is this, that if $38,755.60 x 57.411058 equals 
$22,250.00, then the amounts which go to make up $38,755.60 in total, 
if multiplied individually by 57.411058 per cent. will result in cer- 
tain amounts that when added will equal $22,250.00. 

In other words, each individual amount in Column 6 multiplied by 
57.411058 per cent. (seventh column), will equal the amounts listed 
in Column 8, the total of which equals $22,250.00. With this opera- 
tion we establish the exact (total) cost of raw material of each sieve 
size and grade. 

In the ninth column we will list the raw material cost per case. 
This is obtained by dividing each amount in column 8 by each quantity 
in column 5. 

In the next column we re-list the figures in Column 3 for con- 
venience in adding to get the total for Column 11. 

In the tenth column we will list the cost to ship (or the cost 
created after the products are packed) for each sieve and grade. The 
detail of the elements which go to make up this cost will be found 
in Figure No. 6. 

In the eleventh column we will list the total of the zost per case 
in the following columns: 

Column 3, Constant Cost Value; Column 9, Raw Material Cost; 
Column 10, Cost to Ship. A 

This will give us the total cost per case by sieve size and grade. 
This can be compared by the canner with his selling price per case 
in Column 2. 

In the twelfth column we will list the cost ‘per dozen. This is 
obtained by dividing each amount in Column 11° by 2: This can be 
compared by the canner with his price list. : 

In Figure No. 5 we have computed thé cost of three canners. 
their packs were 20 per cent. apart’ in’ small sieve sizes—that is, the 
first packer had 20 per cent. more of the small sieves than the sec- 
ond and the third packer had 20 per cent. less of the small sizes than 
the second. The results in profits were as follows: 


Canner Canner Canner 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 
Total selling value ......... $95,527.50 $90,755.60 $85,987.00 
Total cost ...... Rabssenease 82,496.13 82,139.98 81,784.01 
$ 8,615.62 $ 4,202.99 
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Net profit per case. 52 cents 


iba 34% cents 16.8 cents 

Now before I go further I wish to point out that the gradings in 
fancy, extra standard and standard should have graded a larger per- 
centage fancy for Canner No. 1, while Canner No. 3 would have graded 
in larger percentage extra standard and standard. You will notice 
that the percentages of grading used in this talk have been the same 
for all three canners. Despite this discrimination against Canner No. 1 
let us review the profit per case: 

Canner No. 1 made 52 cents per case or 174% cents per case more 
than Canner No. 2 and 35.2 per cent. per case more than Canner No, 
3, while Canner No. 2 made 34% cents per case or 17.7 cents per case 
more than Canner No. 3. 

Some will say that my cost per case is too high as are the selling 
prices I have used. This will make no difference for when the cost is 
reduced, the selling price will reduce only in the same proportion. In 
other words while you pay a flat rate per pound for raw material, and 
you use the same number of pounds per case, the money value or 
profit differentials will remain fixed and will increase or decrease as 
your percentage of small sieve sizes increase or decrease in percentage 
to the entire pack. 

In preparing your selling prices for 1923 I would like to have you 
ask yourself the following questions: 

ould it pay me to increase my pack possibilities in acreage, by the 
percentage that the pack of No. 5 standard bears to the entire pack? 

Your answer should be yes, and if you cannot pack the standard 5s 
throw the raw material away. This sounds reckless. Let us analyze 
what would take place in the case of Canner No. 2. Figure No. 5, 
column 15, shows a loss on this item of $256.12. The computation shows 
his raw material cost per case was $.01148, his pack of No. 5 standards 
was 1,465 cases. The money loss on raw material would be $16.82. 
The loss elimination would be $256.12 or a net profit of $239.30. You 
will notice I said to increase your acreage so that you would pack 
the cases lost in production due to this line of action. Therefore, I 
firmly assert that it would be good business judgment not to pack this 
raw material, that by so doing, you eliminate the loss on the item 
and do not put on the market goods which cannot be absorbed. 

You will further agree with me when I say that the market on stan- 
dard grade products is dull at times when the market on quality 
products is brisk. 

Gentlemen, [ wish to say that your business will derive a real 
benefit if you cause these figures to be predetermined on your 1923 pro- 
duction of string beans providing you make use of the figures in plan- 
ning your operations. 

In concluding permit me to make one more suggestion: 

There might be some question as to whether your pack will be 
decreased because of picking the beans while small. I put this ques- 
tion to one canner. His answer was that as a result of picking off 
the small beans he was able to get more pickings. The result, he 
thought was that the pack would not vary. : 

My suggestion is, that you plant one acre and mark it off in 
half acres. 

On one-half of the acre pick the beans while small and as often 
as possible. 

On the other half acre let the beans grow so that you will get a 
larger percentage of large beans or more in keeping with average. 


On each half acre keep a separate tally of the number of pounds 
picked so as to determine whether there is any loss in production in 
total cases in one instance over the other. 


The Chairman: We will listen to Mr. E. J. Coleman on 
“The Cost Finding by Sizes of String Beans.” 


The Chairman: I believe that this paper will be taken 
up and written in some of the canning papers, and you will 
have a chance then to study over some of these figures that per- 
haps you did not get while he was putting them on the board. 


We will now listen to an address by Dr. Bigelow on the 
subject of “Processing String Beans.” 


| “PROCESSING OF STRING BEANS” 
By Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Washington, D. C. 


URING the last few years there have been a number of outbreaks 
of botulism from eating home canned string beans. There has 
not been a single outbreak from commercially canned string 

beans, although the total volume of the commercially canned product 
is of course many times larger than that ‘of the home canned product. 


The raw product is of course the same. The difference noted 
therefore, is in all probability due to the higher processes usually given 
the commercially canned article. The fact that B. botulinus grows 
readily in string beans, however, taken with the fact that there has 
been a number of outbreaks from the home canned product, shows 
the importance of knowing the minimum process that will certainly 
destroy the most resistant strains of B. botulinus In string beans. 

As a result of the botlulinus investigations that have been com- 
pleted recently, we now know the minimum time necessary to de- 
stroy the most resistant spores of B. botulinus at various temperatures. 

The heat penetration studies of the research laboratory enable us 
to interpret this data into process time in the canners retort. 

It is now possible for the first time, therefore, to state the mini- 
mum process that is entirely safe with string beans. 

This process is as follows: No. 2° cans, 19 minutes at 236 de- 
grees F.; No. 2 cans, 13 minutes at 240 degrees F.; No. 10 cans, 25 
minutes at 236 degrees F.; No. 10 cans, 18 minutes at 240 degrees F. 

The very resistant bacteria that cause the greatest amount of 
spoilage in canned corn will not grow in string beans. Indeed, there 
are few bacteria, if any, that will grow in string beans whose spores 
are more resistant to heat than those -of B. botulinus. The process 
given above, therefore, may be regarded as entirely safe with respect 
to botulism, and there will probably be little if. any spoilage from 
other bacteria in beans canned by this process. 

‘In view, however, of the possibility that under exceptional cir- 
cumstances somewhat more resistant bacteria than B. botulinus may 
occur in string beans, it would probably be desirable to use a some- 
what longer cook than given above when it can be done without 
damage to the appearance of the product. 
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‘*Saved enough this season 
to pay for itself ’’ 


HAT’S some syruper, ‘Boss’ — it has paid for itself this 
season by saving the syrup, pulp and catsup which our old 
syruper wasted.” This is the foreman’s story in many plants 
where Peerless Syrupers are used. 


Every can syruped to the proper level 


Every can is syruped to the proper level—one-eighth of an inch from the top. The 
valve always syrups to this level-—always works; never clogs. Twenty-four perfora- 
tions in the valve plate let the air out, so that the syrup can flow in. The many air 
holes make it practically impossible to piug this valve, for if only one of the 24 air 
holes is open the air can escape. This feature is particularly valuable in handling ~ 
tomatoes, berries or any product which contains a great many seeds. 


Don’t pay the cost of a Peerless Syruper each season with the valuable product you 
waste—own a “Peerless” and let it pay for itself. 


Peerless Husker Company 
523 Cornwall Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peerless Syruper 


Huskers Corn Washers Méixer-Silkers Syrupers and Briners Rotary Exhausters Tomato Washers 
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Under no circumstances should a lower process be used than those 
indicated above I wish to emphasize especially the danger of pro- 
cessing beans in open bath The processes mentioned above are equiva- 
lent to a cook of more than five and a half hours at 212 degrees. In 
processing in boiling water at higher altitudes a much longer cook 
would be necessary. Obviously a cook of such length is entirely im- 
practicable and the open bath should not be used for processing beans 
under any circumstances. 

In regard to baked beans, it is a hard subject to work with, be- 
cause there are so many ways to bake beans. Owing to the starchy 
nature of the beans, the sauce has a tendency to get thick, and there 
are such variations that it is rather difficult to make up your mind 
what heat penetration should be counted on. 

One thing I want to say about baked beans, of which I will say 
more later: Nearly all of us cook baked beans longer than is neces- 
sary to sterilize them. We do that to get them soft enough to eat, 
and the hardness of the water makes a profound difference here. Il 
know of one plant where they began using soft water in the last few 
months, and they have cut down their cooking on baked beans more 
than forty minutes and their beans are fully as soft and’ of a nicer 
better consistency than they had with their hard water, but still the 
heat is high enough to sterilize. The hardness of the water makes 
a great deal of difference with baked beans. With string beans 
we do not find that to be true. I know there is a difference in the in- 
dustry there. One large packer tells me—and he is a mar of long 
experience—that when he uses soft water and hard water with the 
same quality of beans, the small beans, No. 1 beans, that he packs, 
and cooks them for the same length of time, the beans in the hard 
water will be under-processed; I mean, they will be too hard, under- 
cooked, while the beans in soft water will have frayed ends. I have 
not seen that experience myself. Other large packers, who have had 
much experience with soft water, have had the reverse experience. 
In our experimental work, in which we have studied beans of various 
sizes, from No. 2 to No. 5, in only two out of something like eight or 
ten commercial packs could we get any difference at all between soft 
and hard water. We need to go into this with various varieties, of 
beans. With soaked lima beans in experimental packs, we get no dif- 
ference. I do not know why that should be. You would think if you 
did with navy beans, you would with lima beans. One packer, who 
used soft water and tried it carefully within the last few months, says 
there is no difference between hard water and soft water. We have 
not tried that with red kidney beans. 

MR. OTT: Mr. President, I would like to ask Dr. Bigelow. a 
question. Speaking of the process on string beans, if he has found 
any difference in the string beans to cook them 20 or 25 minutes. 

R. BIGELOW: I should have said, Mr. President, that of course 
the length of the cook makes a difference in the softness of the beans. 
In the majority of districts the cooks that I gave are regarded as 
too short to get the consistency. that is desired. I would regard these 
cooks as the minimum, and to cook them as much longer to get the 
appearance and the softness that is desired. There are many varieties 
of string beans that would be edible with these short cooks. 

There is one thing in your own practice that I have not discussed, 
and it is a most important thing for all of us. In No. 2 cans I set 
13 minutes as a minimum at 240 degrees and 19 minutes at 236 de- 
grees. Now, when we get down to boiling water (212 degrees) at 
sea level the equivalent would be something like five and a half 
hours, at least five and a half hours. In other words, if you cook a 
shorter time than five and a half hours at sea level in boiling water 
the most resistant strains of botulinus would not be killed. The alti- 
tude makes a great difference, as we know, in the boiling of water. 
If you cook at an elevation of 2,000 feet—and string beans are canned 
at higher elevations than that—it would take something like eight 
or nine hours to be an equivalent cook If you go to the altitude of 
Leadville, 10,000 feet, it would take something like 30 hours to be the 
equivalent. Boiling water generally is not a safe cook for anything 
but fruit and tomatoes. Boiling water does not mean anything. It is 
somewhat like saying; ‘‘Cook under pressure for so many minutes.” 
It depends on how much pressure. The temperature of the boiling 
water depends on the air pressure that is above it. It is all right 
to say to cook in boiling water fruits and tomatoes, because it is done 
by getting the temperature up to something like, we will say, 180 
degrees, but for anything else I consider it a crime i 

The Nominating Committee reported that Mr. Evan Reichel- 
dorfer, of the Sears & Nichols Canning Company, Chillicothe, 
O., will be chairman of the section, and that Mr. Stuart Heming- 
way, of the H. C. Hemingway Company, Syracuse, N. Y., will be 


the secretary of that section. 


Beet Section 


Tuesday, January 23, 1923—10:00 A. M. 
FORMING BEAT CANNERS’ SECTION 


CONFERENCE of beet canners was held:in room No. 17 

of the Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, on the above date, 
at 10 A. M., to consider the advisability of organizing a beet 
zanners’ Section of the National Canners’ Association. There 
were present the following: 

Dr. T. O. Goeres, Lodi, Wiscoisin; George F. Greb, Shawana, 
Wisconsin; J. H. Garrahan, Luzerne, Pennsylvania; Clinton B. 
Ayres, Bridgeton, N. J.; L. Dumond, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
J. O. Holt, Eugene, Oregon; E. H. Rowley, Fabius, New York; 
H. R. Ward, Homer, New York; H. G. Parker, Springfield, New 
York; M. I. Delhorn, Springfield, New York; F. T. Clark, Wau- 
pum, Wisconsin. 

An extended and informal discussion was had by those present 
before organization, led by Dr. Goeres. After such discussion, 

wr. Goeres: If you people feel the same as I do, we can go ahead 
and form this Section. I have taken up the matter with the secretary 
of the National Canners Association, Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, and also 


with President Moore, and they are very much in favor of it. The 
problems that we were going to bring up, I think the most of you 
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have received, and although I realize that there are many things to 
be brought up, I believe in going slow. 

I have one or two matters, that I think are of great importance. 
The first of all is grades, to standardize the grades so that we can all 
work along the same line. Then, if we can consult with the broker 
and with the wholesaler we will get results a little quicker. 

And then, on the question of the size of the beets, and as to the 
size of the can, we ought to pay a little attention to that question, 
There is no need of packs of two and two and a half, and three, and 
five and ten pounds, when we could obtain the same result in smaller 
cans, or in a few sizes of cans, and in that way we could cut dewn 
the cost quite a little. 

As to beets, it seems to me that there is only one grade of beets 
and that is “Fancy.” 

Now, really, in order to get this matter started, I suppose it would 
be in order for us to appoint a chairman and secretary of the meeting, 

Mr. Ayres: I would nominate the present acting chairman, Dr. 
Goeres, as chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. Garrahan: I would second the motion. 

(The motion was put to vote and declared adopted and Dr. Goeres 
was declared elected chairman of the meeting.) ; 

The Chairman: Now, we ought to have a secretary. 

Mr. Garrahan: I would nominate the present acting secretary, Mr. 


Greb, to act as secretary of the meeting. 
I second the motion. 


Mr. Ayres: 


E. EVERETT GIBBS 
President 
Southern Can Company 
Baltimore 


This is a recently made picture of . You will observe 
how- directly the eyes of our subject look into your eyes; they are 
frank, kindly, benevolent eyes—the window of the soul of a man 
who commends himself to other men because of his rare 
personality. The physiognomist, examining the lines of 
our subject’s face would say that it is the face of a 
strong man, of a leader of men—of, say, a captain 
of industry, and so indeed it is, for we are 
here presenting the picture of E. Everett 
Gibbs, President, The Southern Can 
Company, Baltimore. 


(Motion was duly put and declared carried, and Mr. Greb was 
declared elected secretary of the meeting.) 

Mr. Garrahan: Will you not go over some of those grades and 
—- as you did before we took up the organization of this 

ection ? 

The Secretary: These standards are, of course, of the State of 
Wisconsin, and we use now, for the number three tins a two inch 
screen, X10 over. We use 113/16 of an inch for fifteen over; and 15/8 
inches for 20 over; and 17/16 inches for 30 over; and 11/4 inch for 40 
over; and 11/8 inch for 60 and over. I think an inch will make 80 over. 
We haye no standards. This is, of course, in the State of Wisconsin. 
We have not stopped at 60 over or at 80 over. We leave the larger 
counts there to the individual packer, if he wants to pack 100 over 
or any other count, and if he goes over those established grades it 
is uP .” himself, because there is no reasonable amount of that grade 
packed. 

Number two tins, the packing requires the same screens, and 7 
over carries you to the 113/16 inch screen: and 10 over will be 15/8, 
and 15 over 17/16; and 25 over 11/4; and 35 over will be 11/8 inches. 

For the number 10 tins, 30 over takes you to the two inch screen; 
and 50 over, 113/16; and 70 over, 15/8;. and 100 over, 17/16; and 130 
over, 11/4; and 200 over, 11/8. The lowest grade of 250 over we did not 
advocate, and we do not standardize that, but we leave it optional with 
the packers, and there are very few that pack that grade. 

Cut beets, we use all the beets over 23/4 inches in diameter, cut 
into quarters, depending on the size of the beets—into quarters, or one- 
eighth. We usually halve the beets, then go the other way and cut 
them across (indicating). For sliced beets, we use from two inch to 
23/4 inches, and making the slices from 1/4 inch to 5/16 of an inch thick, 
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and find a more ready market for that thickness of the slice, and in 
giving those sizes, the slices are more uniform by establishing the 
size of the beet used, and in the slicing of the beet. 

Now, gentlemen, you understand that these sizes that I give you 
are for the beets after they are peeled and not before. If the beets 
were graded before peeling an allowance has got to be made in your 
screens of about from one-eighth to three-sixteenths of an inch, and 
1 believe that in the packing of beets we get a more regular and uni- 
form size of beets by grading our whole beets after they are peeled. 
In regard to the standard, they just run the same as what you are 
using now, and I think that the same standards will perhaps continue. 
Some would perhaps continue the standard, provided we could get the 
approval of the Wholesale Jobbers’ and Brokers’ Association. While 
1 do not believe that their approval is absolutely necessary, yet it is 
like your neighbor, when you ask “Can we come over and play in 
your yard?” and he says, “Yes,” but if you go over and play in his 
yard without asking he does not like it at all. That is the only ques- 
tion there is in these standards. 

The Chairman: 1 wish to announce that the secretary of the 
National Canners’ Association, Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, would like to 
express the feeling of the officers of the National Association at this 
line of work. Mr. Gorrell. 

Mr. Gorrell: I want to say on behalf of the Board of Directors of 
the National Canners Association, that whenever a sufficient number 
of its membership take up any particular project and desire to form a 
Section, that they are very glad, and very willing to authorize and 
approve such action; but, of course, it is entirely up to you yourselves. 
You realize that these sections are self-governing. In other words, 
have your own officers, and elect them. Any chairman of any Section 
is considered as one of the Vice-Presidents of the National Canners 
Association. That would give him some little authority in case he 
wanted to hold meetings of the Sections at other times, except at the 
annual conventions. 

It is entirely up to you to decide whether you wish to go on at 
this fime and to form this Section, and if you do I feel sure that we 
will be very glad to welcome you as a Section. I have been very much 
interested in the discussion of two matters that I have heard since I 
have been in the room. One is the cost accounting, and the other is 
the grading and the canning of different grades. 

As to the question of the grading, I think that is a vital thing. I 
was surprised last night when I was informed by office of the Canners 
Association, and when I was notified by the Bureau of Chemistry, or 
the committee for the definition of standards, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, that it is now in a position to take up 
the grading of different kinds of products, whenever any particular 
branch off the industry desired it, and I would suggest in that con- 
nection that I differ just a little bit from your chairman on one point, 
when I say it is not for the jobber or the broker to decide for the 
Canners’ Association, but it is the Canners’ Association that decides, 
and when we get the approval of the United States Government, then 
you have got something that is tangible, and something worth while. 

As to the Association I want to be perfectly frank with you and 
tell you that there is not a dollar of cost as far as the organization of 
your Section is concerned. You will be a member of the National Can- 
ners Association, and we want to encourage you in every legitimate 
way. You can count on ‘us at all times when you want any help. We 
are over there at Washington, and I would be glad to see you there. 

The Chairman: Well, gentlemen, the time is moving along, and 
we feel satisfied that something ought to be done in the line of estab- 
lishing grades, I suppose the proper thing would be a motion to the 
effect that we have a committee of about five, I would say one from 
each of the larger states, although I do not know which states they 
are, but we can easily find that out, and then we could have these 
five men to figure out the grades and take them up next year. 

The Secretary: I think it would be taken up now. It can be 
done. within the year. . 

The Chairman: It could probably be done within the year, but 
you will remember that Mr. Gorrell said to be very eareful and have 
the thing thoroughly threshed out before we submit it to the govern- 
ment. The government wants us to do the right thing, and it would 
be folly for us to go at it hurriedly and go in to get the O. K. of the 
government, and then have only about fifteen or twenty per cent of 
the ecanners to sanction it. That was my only object, in going a little 
slow and carefully. 

Mr. Wettengill: The smaller your committee the better work they 
will do, but we should have enough to represent the different sections. 

The Chairman: I would like to make the committee so that we 
should have one representative from each of the five packing states. 

Mr. Wettengill: I think Wisconsin is rather the larger state, and 
then you have Michigan next. 

The Chairman: Yes, then you have New York State. 

The Secretary: And also New Jersey. 

Mr. Wettengill: They are packing quite a lot of beets in New Jer- 
sey, and also New York. 

The Chairman: And we have had a gentleman here from Oregon 
and he says they pack quite a lot of beets. There would be one trouble 
in the committee, to get together. If that gentleman should be one 
of the committee. he would have a very long distance to come. 

Mr. Wettengill: Why couldn’t he delegate his vote to some other 
representative from some other state, say Wisconsin, or New York, if 
he does not want to attend the meetings; if he did not want to come 
and attend a little committee meeting? 

The Secretary: I think they should all have a voice in this matter, 
end get down to a working basis, where there will be harmony. 

The Chairman: And in that way we could have the committee 
report and then if any man objects we could take up the report and 
the objection at the meeting. That is one way that I would suggest. 

Mr. Wettengill: The committee could establish these grades, and 
then have them subject to the O. K. of the Section at the next annual 
meeting, and get them in shape this vear. 

he Chairman: Yes, that is my idea. 

Mr. Wettengill: We could get the government's approval after- 
vards, I think, but in the meantime we could get them lined up. 

The Chairman: Yes, that is the thing to do. of course; in the 
meantime they can go ahead and do their work, and next year we will 
lear from them. 


The Secretary: Then, I will make a motion that the chair appoint 


. of one member from each state, the largest beet-producing 
states. 


The Chairman: How many? 
The Secretary: I would say that it shall be a committee of five. 
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There are about five producing states; say, Wisconsin, Michigan 
York, New Jersey and Maryland; if necessary, make it six states. 

Mr. Garrahan: ere are only two pl 
ad ‘ot the neg y places, and they are at each 

e Secretary: I will revise my motion : 

Mr. Wettengill: We do not want to sidetrack anybody. 

The Secretary: That is not the question, but it is a question for 
a fair and free representation from the packers. I do not want 

nction. e wan o be x 
che United satisfactory to the beet packers 

Motion was seconded, put to vote and duly carried, that the - 
man appoint such committee to establish and. grades.) 

Mr. Ayres: In New Jersey, after New York, I think we have the 
next largest packers, and I think that William Lanning & Son are the 
largest packers here, and I would suggest that you appoint Mr. Harry 
H. Hankin upon the committee. We are located just below him in the 
same town. I know that anything that the crowd did would satisfy 
him. I would like to have him in this committee. I do not see him 

< more than a e rest of u 
reanners S put together, outside of the New 

The Chairman: That is a good suggestion, but I ink y 
be proper for the chair not to appoint fiat committee boy a 

(The motion to appoint Mr. Hankins was duly seconded.) 

The Chairman: Now, I think we will probably leave the account- 
ing business go over until later, so that we may take up this main 
problem and master it, and I think then that we will have accom- 
plished a whole lot. I will appoint this committee a little later. 

The Chairman: A motion is made that a committee of three be 
appointed to draw up resolutions to be presented to the National Can- 
ners Convention, to represent the Beet Section of the National Canners 

The motion was seconded, put to vote and declared ado . 

The Chairman: Now, we had better elect officers for ya 
year. Nominations for the president of the Section are in order. 

Mr. Garrahan: I understand you have a Wisconsin Section that 
has been organized and has been working and operating for some time 
_ The Secretary: Yes, we have been operating for about three years. 
For your information, I would say that Dr. Goeres and myself are the 
officers of the Wisconsin Association, and we have brought this meeting 
about today, and through the efforts of the Wisconsin Packers’ Com- 
ee they have tried to establish things and get things in working 

Mr. Wettengill: Why not let the officers of the 3 i - 
ciation act’ for this Section for this year? They have eth thee Wine. 
sin organization running in good shape. Why should not that be 
at to the rest of us? Is there any objection to that? I cannot 

The Chairman: I would suggest that yo ¥ 
a vice-chairman, and a 

Mr. Wettengill: I think that would be all right. 

Mr. Garrahan: I will make fhe motion that the present officers of 
the Wisconsin Section continue for another year as representing the 
National Section, if necessary, one of them can be the secretary. 

The Chairman: Now, I am chairman of this meeting and secretary 

chairman o e sconsin 
complicated : meeting. That is somewhat 

r. Wettengill: That will work out all righ y 
Rs ettengill: at you continue as yo 
of this National Section. 

Pr. ettengill: Yes, move that you be chairman of this perma- 
nent organization of Beet Canners, for the en f 

‘he Secretary: Tbe motion has been put, in order, that Dr. Goeres 
of Lodi, Wisconsin, shall act as chairman é , “the 

Mr. Wettengill: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put to vote and declared adopted.) 

The Chairman: I assure you, gentlemen, that I am going to try 
to carry out the plans I originally brought with me here. Now, we 
have a secretary to appoint. sik 

Mr. Wettengill: I move that Dr. Greb, the secretary of this meet- 
ing, be chosen as our secretary of the permanent organization for the 
ded 

1e motion was duly ‘seconded, put to vote an 
e airman: re ere any other 
ought ios have? a : y officers that you think we 
r. Wettengill: .We will appoint them, and I would s 
you appoint certain representatives from the different 
as @ temporary committee to thresh out these matters we have been 
discussing, and report to the chairman and secretary of the perma- 
nent organization. J ask the chairman that the committee be appointed 
to thresh out these matters and get something ready for presentation. 

The Chairman: I will appoint that committee as soon as I ean, so 
that they will have a chance to get at this work and get it started. Is 
there any other business to come before this meeting? I will appoint 
Mr. Thorne, of New York, as one of that committee: the secretary 
Mr. Greb, will be another; and Mr. Garrahan, of Pennsylvania, as a 

» to be esented to e Board o rectors v 
of the National Canners 

As to the other committee, I would like to ask a few qu 
before I appoint them. I would like to get a representative —— 
largest canners in each state that are present. I understand Mr. Wet- 
tengill represents the largest canners in New York. I think he should 
be the committeeman from them. I will also appoint Mr. L. A. Sears 
from Grand_Rapids, Michigan, and also Mr. Garrahan, from Pennsyl- 
vania; also Mr. Harry H. Hankins, of Bridgeton, N. J. I think I will 
let the representative from New York State act as chairman of the 
committee, and so I will appoint Mr. Wettengill as chairman of this 
committee. I will also appoint from Wisconsin Mr. Grebs, our present 
secretary ; who shall be the committeeman from the State of Maryland? 

Mr. Garrahan: I should think that the National Secret N 
Gorrell could give you the name of a beet packer, and in fact eo teeas 
of the beet packers all over the country, and perhaps it may not be 
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necessary to appoint all the members of the committee at this time. 

‘The Chairman: As to this matter, I believe I will leave it to Mr. 
Wettengill to suggest a member from Maryland, or any other state, 
that should be represented, and to notify me, and then I will notify 
those gentlemen that they are appointed members of the committee. 

Mr. Wettengill: I will be very glad to do that. 

The Chairman: I want to mention here that I think that you will 
agree with me, that as soon as we have formed this organization it may 
be well to spend a few dollars in getting some stationery to let people 
know that we are going to do business. I will take care of this matter 
and will turn the bill in next year. 

Mr. Wettengill: I move that the chairman be authorized to make 
the necessary expenditure for taking care of the needs of the officers 
of this Section. I put that in the shape of a resolution. 

(Motion was duly seconded, put to vote and declared adopted.) 

The Chairman: Mr. Grebs will be the chairman of the Resolution 
Committee; he will call the committee together and Mr. Wettengill 
should likewise call his committee together so that the work may begin 
as soon as possible. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 


Pea Section 


Wednesday, January 21, 1923—10:00 A. M. 
By Mr. E. B. Cosgrove, Chairman 


HE Pea Section of the National Canners’ Association con- 

[ vened in the Vernon Room of the Hotel Haddon Hall on the 

above date at 10 A. M., Mr. E, B. Cosgrove, chairman, 
presiding, and Mr. Charles H. Hunt, acting as secretary, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stevenson is here this morning and we will 

thank him to come forward. I am glad to introduce to you Mr. Stevenson. 


EFFECT OF HARD WATER IN THE CANNING OF PEAS 
By A. E. Stevenson 
Research Laboratory of the National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. : 


EFORE discussing the effect of hard water on peas, it may not be amiss 
to consider first the question of what is hard water and how does it 
become hard. Rain water, as we a!l know, is a soft water. As this water 

penetrates the ground and into the subsoil, it dissolves small amounts of 
certain mineral constituents with which it may come into contact. Among 
these are calcium and magnesium compounds. These are the constituents 
which cause water to be classed as “hard.’’ Calcium compounds make up the 
great part of the hardening constituents of water, magnesium compounds as 
a general rule being present in much smaller proportions. 

The next question which might occur is “How much of these com- 
pounds must be present in order to make a water “hard.’’ To answer this 
it is necessary first to discuss the method of expressing hardness. In the 
United States the hardness of water is now generally expressed as parts 
of calcium carbonate per million. For instance. we say that a sample of 
water has a hardness, expressed as calcium carbonate, of 200 parts per 
million. The hardness is expressed in this way no matter whether it be 
due to calcium cr magnesium or to both as is generally the case. It is so 
expressed in order to havd a common basis of comparison. For most uses 
water having a hardness of less than 50 parts per million is generally 
classed as “‘soft;’’ from 50 to 100 parts per million, slightly hard; from 100 
to 200 as hard, and above 200 as very hard. 

The effect of hard water in hardening or toughening certain vegetables 
when used in their cooking or canning has been recognized for a long time. 
In 1915 Buenink and Bartow showed that it had a toughening effect on ripe 
beans and peas. The effect of hard water in the canning of peas had been 
studied to some extent by the Research Laboratory, and an article on this 
subject’ was published in the trade papers in 1918. It was well known, 
therefore, that hard water had a toughening effect ‘on peas, but we did not 
Idnow how hard the water must be before its effect became perceptible. 
Therefore, during the past summer the Research Laboratory has studied this 
phase of the subject with the idea of securing sufficient data to be able, 
after making an analysis, to inform the pea packer of the advisability of 
softening his water supply. 

The effect of hard water in the canning of peas may well be considered 
under the following topics: 

. The effect of hard water in blanching. 

The effect of hard water in brining 
3. The combined effect of hard water in brining and blanching. 

4. The use of softened water in the canning of peas, | 
5. The effect of calcium and magnesium compounds occurring in salt. 
6. The effect of hard water in blanching. 

The effec of hard water in brining. 


It was found that peas take up calcium very readily during blanching. 
In laboratory experiments, when blanching peas in water of a hardness of 
126 parts per million, using blanch water in thd proportion of about one 
gallon per two pounds of peas, it was found that in a four-minute blanch 
about 47 per cent of the calcium present in the blanch water was taken up 
by the peas. With a six-minute blanch about 62 per cent of the calcium was 
removed, and still larger amounts with longer blanches. The hardness of 
the peas after processing was found to be proportional to the length of 
blanch and to the hardness of the blanch water used. As the proportion 
of blanch water to peas is lessened the hardening effect is naturally also 
lessened, due to the fact that there is less calcium present. In the usual 
operation of commercial blanchers the proportion of water to peas is very 
much less than that given above. In fact, it was found that under condi- 
tions obtaining in some pea factories the blanching is being done in compar- 
atively soft water, due to the fact that the first peas which pass through the 
blancher remove the greater part of the calcium and the amount of inflow 
water is so small in proportion to the amount of water in the blancher 
that the calcium content’ remains low. In one instance, where the inflow 
water had a hardness of 198 parts per million, the blancher water. 30 min- 
utes after blenching started had a hardness of 36 and remained near this 
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figure during ‘the four hours during which samples were taken. It would 
seem from this that blanching as carried out in many factories does not 
have a decided effect on the hardness of tha peas, except in those first 
Passing through the blancher. Blanching in hard water will, therefore 
effect the uniformity of the product in that the first peas passing through 
will, because of the fact that they remove the greater portion of the calcium 
from the blanch water, be toughened more than those blanched later. If 
the blanching is interrupted for some time a similar effect may be expected, 
when blanching is resumed, if there is a constant flow of hard water into 
the blancher. The effect of hard water in blanching will depend on the orig- 
inal hardness of the blanch water, the relative amount of peas and water 
passing through the blancher, the time of blanch and the rate at which 
water flows into the blancher. At any rate, the effect produced is additive 
to that caused by the brine. 

The Effect of Hard Water in Brining.—This was studied in a similar 
way to that of blanching. Peas were blanched in soft water (distilled water) 
and brined with brines having a hardness ranging from 25 to 300 parts per 
million. The samples were examined at intervals over a period of five 
months. Up to this time it was found that a hardness of 150 was necessary 
before a distinctly perceptible toughening was produced. Number three 
Alaska peas were used for this work. Only one experiment was made with 
sweet peas and this indicated that the effect of calcium was at least as 
much or probably more pronounced with sweet peas than with Alaskas. Other 
work indicated that the effect of hard water was more pronounced with more 
mature peas than with very young peas. 

The Combined Effect of Blanching and Brining in Hard Water.—The 
two effects, as would be expeced, are to a certain extent additive. It was 
found that with No. 3 Alaska peas, a hardness of 100 parts per million had 
a distinctly perceptible effect when used for both blanching and brining. 
In blanching, however, blanch water was used in the proportion of three 
gallons per case of peas, which is a considerably greater proporion than is 
used in the operation of most commercial blanchers, so that the figure of 
100 given above obviously cannot be applied to commercial conditions. The 
figure of three gallons per case was calculated from data furnished us by 
one manufacturer of blanchers and is evidently the maximum amount of 
water that would be used for blanching, 

The Use of Softened Water in the Canning of Peas.—In order to com- 
pare peas packed in hard water with thoce packed in the same water after 
softening both Alaska and sweet peas were canned, using on the one hand 
hard water for blanching and brining, and on the other hand the same 
water softened. All the various sizes except No. 1 were packed. The 
hardness of the water before scftening was slightly above 200. With the 
exception of No. 2 sweet peas, where there was no difference, the peas packed 
using softened water were in every instance more tender than those packed 
with hard water. The liquor of the peas packed using softened water was 
slightly more cloudy than those packed with hard water. This statement 
does not coincide with the experience of some canners who are using softened 
water. 

The water used in this work was softened by the zeolite process, using 
apparatus loaned us by courtesy of the Permutit Company. 

The Effect of Calcium agnesi Comp ds Occurring in the Salt 
—Practically all salt used fer commercial purposes contains more or less 
calcium and magnesium compounds as impurities. These have the same 
hardening effect on peas as the calcium and, magnesium of the water. In 
the experiments described above with hard water-and the same water soft- 
ened, two grades of salt were used in making brines. One was the grade 
being used at that particular factory, and the other a salt free from cal- 
cium and magnesium compounds. When used either with hard water or 
with the same water softened, the salt free from calcium and magnesium 
gave a more tender product than when the factory salt was used. This 
ditference was du to the calcium and magnesium compounds occurring in 
the salt, It should be stated that the price of a salt free from calcium and 
magnesium would probably be such as to make it prohibitive for use in the 
canning of peas. However, it is possible to use salt containing less calcium 
and magnesium than that often used, and it is recommended that an effort 
be made to secure for use in the cannig of peas salt containing not more 
than 0.25 per cent of calcium compounds calculated as calcium carbonate. 
It frequently happens that these impurities are present in such quantities 
as to have greater hardening effect than the water used. It, therefore, be- 
hooves the pea canner to use care in the selection of the salt used in the 
preparation of the brine. Otherwise the advantage obtained by the use of 
a soft water may be to a considerable degree nullified. 

The Softening of Water for Canning Plants.—Seventy to ninety per cent 
of the hardness of the average water supply is temporary; that 1s, it may 
be removed by boiling. Theoretically then a large portion of the hardness 
could be removed by such treatment. Actually it requires such prolonged 
boiling that this method would be expensive on account of consumption of 
steam, and it would require considerable equipment in the way of tanks. 

The most common method of softening water for general purposes, such 
as municipalities, is by the addition of chemicals which remove the calcium 
and magnesium. This method, if carried out successfully, requires careful 
chemical control, and thus involves a degree of care which in many can- 
nerizs is not practicable. 

The zeolite method, which consists essentially of passing the water through 
sodium aluminum silicate, whereby the calcium and magnesium of the water 
are exchanged for the sodium, is probably the best method of water soften- 
ing for vse in canning plants, as its operation is automatic and requires 
no chemical control. 

Summary.—The use of hard water in blanching and brining has a tough- 
ening effect on the peas. In blanching, as generally carried out, the effect 
on the bulk of the peas is not marked and varies, because of differing con- 
ditions. The use of hard water in blanching tends to produce a non-uniform 
product. The effect in general depends on the hardness of the water, its 
rate of flow into the blancher, the time of blanch, and the relative amount 
of peas and water passing through the blancher. ‘ 

In brining, the toughening effect on the peas is roughly proportional to 
the hardness of the water, and a hardness of 150 was found to produce a 
distinctly perceptible hardness in No. 8 Alaska peas. The effect on the 
more mature peas was more marked than cn the younger peas. 

The use of softened water in blanching and brining will improve the 
quality of canned peas. 

Many grades of salt contain sufficient calcium and magnesium com- 
pounds to have a distinctly hardening effect cn peas and care in the pur- 
chasing cf salt to be used as brine for peas is advisable. The use of salt 
containing calcium compounds calculated as calcium carbonate of not more 
than 0.25 per cent would be advantageous. : 

It is not intended to convey the impression that the use of soft water 
and of salt low in calcium and magnesium will in themselves produce 2 
superior quality of canned peas. They are not substitutes for other factors 
necessary in securing good quality, but are merely additional factors to be 
considered. 
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THE CHAIR: You will be pleased to know that at the time of out- 
lining our programme the question of aphis control was turned over to 
Mr. John E. Dudley, of the Bureau of Entomology, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Mr. Dudley has very kindly consented to come 
down to Atlantic City from Madison, Wis., and is going to outline to you 
the aphis control problem this morning. Mr. Dudley. 


“CONTROL OF THE PEA APHIS” 
By J. E. Dudley, Jr., Madison, Wis. 


ANNERS and growers of peas have suffered losses from attacks of the 

pea aphis for many years. It is common knowledge in the industry 

that the aphis causes very serious losses in some pea-canning regions 
nearly every year and is recognized as such a serious hazard as to be re- 
garded by cannefs as a real menace to the industry. 

A conference of ent logists and canners held in Chicago last Novem- 
ber, after reveiwing the pea aphis situation, came to the conclusion that this 
pest is of sufficient economic importance to necessitate the establishment of a 
Federal station in a pea-growing section. The conference emphasized the 
necessity of concerted acticn and close co-operation between entomologists, 
canners and growers. The Federal station has now been located in Wiscon- 
sin, and it is hoped that the pea aphis project will be started this spring. 

The insect problems confronting nearly all phases of agriculture today 
are of such grave and vitu! importance that our individual and concerted 
efforts will be ry in lishing a successful and satisfactory solu- 
tion. Such a meeting as this in which the busi an cial men come 
in contact with the scientific and technical men for the mutual exchange of 
ideas, for the frank, open discussion of each other’s problems, trials and 
tribulations, cannot but strike a sympathetic chord of understanding among 
men of widely different callings, yet all deriving their livelihood from the 
foundation of our country—Agriculture. 

The purpose of science is to seek after truth. Although large amounts 
of time, money and great effort have to ba expended in finding truth, the 
results thoroughly justify the expense. 

State and Federal entomologists realize the importance of the pea aphis, 
but even more serious insect pests have been keeping them busy in the past, 
and even now are requiring much time and attention. 

Life history studies may not appear essential to secure control of an 
insect pest, but entomologists know that only by finding the vulnerable 
point or weak spot in an insect’s life history, can it be effectivaly and 
profitably controlled. Many illustrations of control through this weak spot 
may be given. For instance, the cotton boll weevil can be effectively con- 
trolled only in the adult stage and for a period of only a week or ten days 
during the long cotton-growing period. The Hessian fly may be profitably 
controlled by graduating the planting dates for wheat, and scientists have 
computed these dates to such a nicety that a difference of only twenty-four 
hours in planting may make tke difference between infestation and no infes- 
tation. The weak spot in the life histories of certain other insect pests 
has not been discovered to date, but it must be found and advantage of it 
taken before an effective and profitable control can be developed. 

The most important part of the pea aphis project is co-operation by 
every organization and individual interested in any phase of the pea industry. 
This co-operation is necessary because of the great variety of conditions 
affecting the aphis found in different pea-growing sections. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture and the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station will act as the clearing house through which all the information 
and results will pass and be interpreted. - 

THE CHAIR: Dr. Woodbury, as you are well aware, is Director of the 
Bureau of Raw Products of the National Canners Association, and that he 
is in touch with the departments of the Federal Government through Mr. 
Dudley. We are all interested in problems of this kind, and I know that 
Dr. Woodbury has lots of other matters at) work for the Association, and 
be is going to address you this morning on the subject of the work of 
National Canners Association in connection with agricultural problems. 
Dr. Woodbury. 


NECTION WITH AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 
WORK OF NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION IN CON- 
By C. G. Woodbury, 

Director of Bureau of Raw Products Research, 


ational Canners’ Association 


E way in which the largest single year’s pack ever put up has moved 

out of canners’ hands and startel toward the consumer is generally 

credited to the generally high average quality of the peas canned in 
1922. There is no argument possible about the fact that the quality of the 
reas in the can is governed very largely by the quality of the raw product. 
It is, of course, trua that many causes may operate to interfere with the 
perfection of canning operations, and at every stage of the process the canner 
must be alert and everlastingly watchful, careful and competent if the pack 
is to be satisfactory. Nevertheless, the quelity of the finished product is 
conditioned largely on the quality of the raw product. 

Our job in the Raw Products Research Bureau of the National Canners 
Association is to study every means of ensuring to the-canner the best 
possible raw product. 

The most important single factor in satisfactory production of peas, as 
well as cther crops, is doubtless the weather. Under the most favorable 
weather conditions yield and quality will approach the maximum—or at 
least the maximum possible to a given soil. Weather, however, is not only 
outside of the canner’s control, but the same weather which would be most 
favorable for one territory may be unfavorable in another. Temperature, 
soil moisture, soil temperature, distribution of rainfall—all these affect pro- 
duction differently on different soils. Moreover, the weather, which governs 
production to such a large degree, has a profound effect also on the develop- 
ment of injurious insects and plant diseases which reduce both yield and 
quality. In the job, then, of trying to insure a high quality raw product 
for the canner, we have to deal with these insect pests and plant diseases, 
and endeavor to discover practical means for their control; we have to 
study the behavior of different varieties of peas under the varying conditions 
of soil and climate; we must try to see that improved varieties are devel- 

better able to withstand unfavorable conditions, that varieties we 
already have are kept pure and true to name and free from off types, that 
best methods of production for different regions are worked out and put 
into practice; and thus, through the combination of all these types of study 
and research, we endeavor to see that quality and yield are maintained and 
improved, all to the end that the raw product delivered to the canner may 
be of such a quality that the best possible pack can be put up and consump- 
tion of the product increased. 
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Pea Aphis Investigations.—One hazard in pea production is that caused 
by pea aphis. The damage from this source is severe in some Pea-canning 
section nearly every year. The insect has been known to entomologists for 
many years, and considerable :tudy has been devoted to it. Nevertheless, no 
remedy has been worked out which can be recommended confidently to 
canners as practical and worth while. Recently new remedies for other 
aphids or plant lice have beer attracting attention and the manufacturers 
are urging their merits on canners for the control of pea aphis. The whole 
situation, as revealed hy field studies in 1921 and 1922, showed the need of 
a reconsideration of the problem of aphis on canners’ peas by the research 
entomologists. Accordingly, the matter was taken up with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Entemology, the whole situation was gone over and a conference 
arranged which was attended by official representatives, of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations of the pea-canning states, and by the experts of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology. At this coference arrangements were 
made for a pooling of resources and a concerted attack on the aphis problem, 
under the leadership of Mr, Dudley, of the Federal Bureau, who is on our 
Program today. The impetus which has been given to‘ research on this 
problem is gratifying, and canners in all sections will follow with keenest 
interest the progress of the investigation which will be under way next 
season. 

The effect of pea aphis infestation on yield and quality of peas is often 
underestimated both by the canner and grower. When aphis is so plentiful 
as to ruin the crop, of course, it attracts attention, but more erate 
infestations may cause much loss and yet receive little attention. Investi- 
gations by the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station in 1922 show that 
a heavy infestation of aphis reduced the yield from 100 feet of row, from 
one bushel where aphids were not present, to two-fifths of a bushel where 
they were present. The number of pods having two or more peas per pod 
on 100 feet of aphis-free vines was 1891; where aphids were present there 
were 678 such pods. The number of pods with no peas or only one, on the 
uninfested vines, was 512, compared with 731 on the infested vines. The 
total number of pods was reduced from 2,403 to 1,409, and the estimated 
yield per acre from 145 bushels to 50 bushels. 

In the firs: lot of uninfested vines the peas were large, clean, sweet 
and of a good quality. Those from the infested vines were deformed, poor 
quality and tasteless. 

The use of nicotine dusts has considerable promise in aphis control. 
Maryland experiments in 1922 show that where this material was used, a 
measured length of row yielded 1,028 pods containing three or more peas 
per pod, as compared with 874 such pods from the same length of row of 
undusted vines. There were 682 pods containing two or more peas per pod, 
as compared with 192 on the untreated plot On the given area of dusted 


_ Vines there was a total of 2,344 pods, compared with 1,002 on the cor- 


responding undusted: area. 

How Often Are Alaskas True to Name and Type?—The seed situation is 
of perennial interest to canners. Some recent tests made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture throw light on the quality of Alaska peas 
generally offered through the retail trade. Of 156 samples purchased on the 
open market as Alaska, from retailers, only 90 were shown by a growing 
test to be sufficiently free from off-types, rogues, etc., to be fit for canners’ 
use. In 18 of the samples the growing test showed no true Alaskas at all. 

Certainly such a picture phasizes the ity of some kind of pro- 

tection for the buyer of seed different from or better than that which is 
available today. When the Capper seed bill is enacted into law a means 
will be provided through which seed buyers may have the protection to 
which they are entitled, but now lack, namely, protection on the vital matter 
of purity of strain and trueness to type. Of almost equal importance in the 
effect of such a measure will be the protection afforded the honest-to-good- 
ness seedsman, who is controlling his stocks, who knows what he is selling 
and is willing to have a disiterested third party, the Government, give 
assurance to the buyer that{/ the seed is as represented. The thing which 
makes hard sledding for such seedsmen is the competition to which they 
are constantly exposed from the other kind of seed sellers (let’s not call 
‘em seedsmen) who sold 66 samples of junk under the name of Alaska in 
the 156 samples collected for the Government test. 
Pea Blight—The canner may have good seed and he may escape pea 
aphis. There is another enemy to his crop, however, which is lying in wait 
and which yearly takes heavy toll, reducing the crop, lowering the quality, 
causing heavy loss to the grower, and generally increasing the hazard of 
production in most of the pea-canning regions. This is the group of plant 
diseases which canner and grower generally designate as “blight” or “root- 
rot.” Studies of this disease on canners’ crops were first seriously under- 
taken in Wisconsin in 1910 by Dr. R. E. Vaughan, of the Wisconsin Bxperi- 
ment Station. Much practical information was developed. The work is 
being continued as a co-operative undertaking between the Wisconsin Station 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. The earlier work showed 
clearly that the policy of growing peas continuously on the same land is 
wrong and is practically certain to lead to trouble wherever employed. The 
recommendations to the canner and grower made by the Wisconsin Station 
include the following: 

“1. Practice a three to five year rotation to avoid root rot. The time 
interval between —_ of peas will vary with soil and the type and amount of 
infection present. ere are some locations where long-continued cropping 
with peas has rendered the soil so ‘“‘pea-sick” that peas have failed even 
after an interval of twelve years. In such cases the soil must be abandoned 
for peas. In rare instances a rotation of peas and one other crop has been 
found satisfactory. The purpose of the rotation is to retard the develop- 
ment of the root-rot producing fungi which may be present. The predomi- 
nating organism is a species of Pythium, with Rhixoctonia and Fusarium 
fungi usually doing less damage. 

< A study of soil samples taken from various fields shows that some 

of these disease-producing organisms may be found with the first crop of 
peas, indicating their wide distribution in the soil, and only needing the 
favorable conditions found with the pea roots to develop sufficient vigor to 
become destructive. The amount of root rot the second year in peas is 
almost always greater than the first year, although the amount of rot may 
be masked by the vigor of the vines' due to the more uniform distribution 
of nitrogen fixing bacteria, It seems to be only a question of time when 
the disease germs will overbalance the nitrogen gatherers and the plants go 
down. 
“3. Individual and local questions of drainage and cultivation must 
always receive attention and cannot be satisfactorily decided from a, distance 
There are usually some men in a community who have made a marked suc- 
cess or failure with peas, and a study of their problems with some disinter- 
ested party, as the State or Government extension plant pathologist, wil! 
usually point the way to better results.” 

The result of the work’ up to date points out some ways to avoid 
trouble. Canners will also be interested to know that some progress is being 
made in actually overcoming it. Some two or three years ago, while going 
over the pea-breeding work of the Wisconsin Experiment Station at the sub- 
station near Ashland, up on the shore of Lake Superior, I was interested in 
some promising looking crosses which were under observation. One or two 
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of these have given indications of considerable resistance to blight. The 


. Maryland pathologists also have produced some strains of Alaska which show 


much resistance to blight on the Eastern Shore. : 

The Federal work in Wisconsin and Michigan and that carried on in 
Maryland shows that a decided advance is being made in the development of 
disease-resistant strains of peas. Dr. W. A. Orton summarizes the situation 
as follows: 

“In the field of breeding new varieties resistant to root-rot, a great deal 
of progress has been made. There are as yet no immune peas in the sense 
that they can be grown on pea-sick land and remain entirely free from root- 
rot, but several strains are already available in limited quantities which 
will produce very fair crops on land where the standard canners’ varieties 
are utter failures, ard it is perhaps fully time for the pea growers to take 
steps themselves to secure the production of the maximum quantity of this 
seed stock.” 

Progress on Canners’ Problems.—From the foregoing we see that definite 
progress is being made in our understanding of blight, that the breeding of 
resistant varieties is beinz brought down out of the field of speculation into 
the field of accomplishment, and that the forces of science are mobilized for 
the defense of the canner’s pea ercp from the continuing loss from pea aphis. 
The seed situation at present is not entirely satisfactory either to the seeds- 
man who 1s constantly striving to produce the best seed possible, or to the 
canner who wants to know what he is getting fer his seed money. One of 
the ways in which most rapid improvement can be made in the seed situa- 
tion would be through the passage of the Capper seed bill or similar Fed- 
eral enactment. 

THE CHAIR: I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr, Roy 
Clark, who will address us. 


Canned Foods Week 


MR. CLARK: I wish to address you as chairman of the Committee on 
Canned Foods Week. I have come over here on that invitation. The com- 
mittee must have some information before it can go on with this proposi- 
tion. I take it that there is not any man in this room that is not in sym- 
pathy with this miovement, but perhaps I am wrong. I do not think there 
can be any canner in the United States not in sympathy with the Canned 
Foods Week movement from the success that we had last year. It was con- 
ceded by the wholesale grocer and the retail grocer that the consumption of 
canned foods was increased; there was a greater interest in the consump- 
tion of canned food, and to a great measure we did put over to thousands 
of non-users of canned foods our message of wholesomeness, But I have 
some facts to give you. In fact, I gave part of them the other evening, 
and they were startling, and your committee will have to have some guid- 
ance in the matter. I want to ask you now, whether there is anyone in 
the room that believes that there is a too great consumpion of canned foods 
todey ? 

Is there anyone in the room that honestly believes there is too great 
a demand for canned foods, and that it ought to be cut down? Today we 
had a meeting, and I wish you could all have been there and observed the 
enthusiasm of the wholesale grocers, and the chain-store men, and the retail 
grocers. They all believe that there are wonderful possibilities in store for 
us during the week of March 3-10. They came to our committee and told 
us of the success that they haa observed during the last year’s campaign. 
They believe that the proposition is sound. I believe that it is possible for 
all 10 co-operate to put into consumption thousands and thousands of cases 
of canned foods in the non-users’ hands. 

After all is said and done, what we,really need to take care of is the 
education of the retailer. He is the man that sells your goods to the con- 
sumer, and he is the personal contact between you and the consumer. He 
ought to know more about your product. We have never had any funds to 
advertise anything for the retail grocers. We have been criticised, and I 
am going to say that we have been criticised justly, in advertising promis- 
cuously throughout the country and not getting down to directing the re- 
tailer in an effort to show him how to distribute our goods. We felt, when 
this committee was organized, that the canners of this country ought to 
contribute the sum of ten dollars per line of machinery; that we would 
have more money than we needed, and would have a nice surplus in’ the 
bank, and I want to tell you that of the three thousand canners in this 
country but 245 of them have contribued; simply 245 out of 3,000. 

Well, what have we done? We have already distributed practically 
200,000 large streamers to the retailers through the wholesale grocery sales- 
men, probably 200,000 of the small streamers, and 50,000 of the cloth ones. 
We have placed an order, and we will get the money: from you and the 
other sections before you leave, because I know that you are in sympathy 
with this mevement. I know that we will get that money with which to 
pay for the 400.000 streamers, The wholesale grocers and the retail grocers 
told us yesterday that they must have them, if we wanted to start a move- 
ment of this kind. They said: ‘‘We will tell you that there is a great possi- 
bility here, and we must have at least 500,000 more of the streamers.’’ So 
that we have placed the order. Onc of the business principles of this com- 
mittee was not to place an order unless we had the funds. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We sometimes say that a man sees visions, and that 
he is visionary and comes to see along new lines. Sometimes he _ sees 
visions that are not practical ones. We have with us today one whd 
will talk to us along merchandising lines, and you may say that he 
also sees visicns. His visions are along new lines, are along the lines of 
common sense, and of good business experience. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Mr. William C. Leitsch, of the Columbus Canning Company, 
of Columbus, Wis. 


BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
By Wm. C. Leitsch 


ATURALLY, the production and distribution of products made by large 

corporations are better handled and thoroughly suited to the demand, 

and more money to spend on securing the right kind of talent. Indi- 
vidual production presents difficulties that are far greater than those that 
must be met by mass production. There are certain elements of distribution 
and successful marketing that are common to all businesses, 

The first of these is standarJization. Now, men, you can quickly appre- 
ciate how difficult with the farmer is standardization. I know of no class 
of men that can appreciate these difficulties better than the canners. Even 
though our number is few compared with the farmer, we have great diffi- 
culty in standardization. 

There are many elements that enter into this one question of standardi- 
zation. Soil differs greatly in the pea-producing section. In the State of Wis- 
consin in the southern part of the State, which is devoted to pea growing, 
is soil that is largely limestone in nature. The northern half of Wisconsin, 
where peas are grown, is of granite formation. The pea soil in some terri- 
tories where these factories operate, differs greatly. Some factories have 
difficulty in producing certain varieties of peas, where other varieties grow 
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very well, and in abundance. Seeds have not been standardized. Many can. 
ners buy of the different growers of the State, from many growers of beed, 
I find that the varieties of seed as advertised are not always true. In eon. 
sidering the questicn presentei here this morning, we find that there was 
much seed sold that was not true to the variety, or even the same vari 
produced by the different seed growers. There is a great variation in the 
variety, and a great variution in the maturity. There is a great difference 
in the maturity of the same seed, by reason of the character of the soil, and 
the depth of the planting, and the weather conditions immediately following 
the planting of the seed. Then there are the personal elements to be con. 
sidered in the production of certain standards of peas. No matter how well 
equipped or how much financial backing they have, or how well informed 
they are, some men can never produce fancy peas in quantities. 

It is much like the rules for sanitation. The personal element is g9 
great that with rules as long as the moral code, some men will not clean 
up their factories. A jobber said to me the other day: ‘You canners need 
inspiration and encouragement from the jobbers for your protection and for 
the production of fancy peas.”” I have thought of that remark a great deal 
since. We do need encouragement because the production of the higher 
grodes is a difficult matter. The rank and file say, “That is good enough 
for me,” and the rank and file are satisfied with the present standards. 
Somewhere and sometime there must be behind the canner, who aims to 
pack quality, a whole lot of encouragement, and it is on the buyer who 
merits the praise, the principal object that encourages the production of 
fancy peas, no matter how much he may talk about the quality of the 
goods under his label. 

Another element that must enter into the successful marketing is the 
package. While the size of the package is not so important in the industry, 
I think the question of the consumption of peas put out in the No, 1 package, 
or your No. 10, is worth consideration, yet the great volume of our product. 
is of the standard No. 2 can. 

What do we know about the consumption of peas in the various parts 
of the United States? We produce in Wiscensin a large pack of peas, and 
there is no one that can tell us now where they go to. What percentage of 
our peas are forced into New York State to displace.the New York peas? 
How many people in Wisconsin are yet buying New York peas, and do not 
know what they have in their own State? 

How much have we done to develop the Southern market? How much 
are we to blame because many of the Southern markets are still buying 
inferior grades? There is not a Southern broker in this convention but 
what has said many times in the last few days, “Our market is beginning 
to appreciate your goods.’ Why, we have not yet scratched the South. 

How to contrel the flow of the goods to the markets is a tremendous 
question. Financing and proper representation and intelligent representation ; 
control of the flow to the markets; instead of everybody in Wisconsin trying 
to dump his peas in November, or trying to dump his peas on an unwilling 
market. A lot of intelligent service is needed to prevent a lot of us from 
dumping our commodities on to an unwilling market, when some months later 
hey will be hungry for that same article. 

And there is the need of financing and the need of study and intelligence 
on the part of the canner, the need of better representation through our 
agents, Perhaps I had better temper what I said in the West about dis- 
honesty and say or call it, as my friend Jimmy Ford has dubbed it, and say 
“inefficiency.” There is ro link in our chain of production, sale and dis- 
trihution as weak as the brokerage link; for it has been pounded down so 
fine that in many places it lacks any kind of strength, due to so many 
inexperience] men, without business training and business standards, having 
gone into that business to make a livelihood, that have neither capital nor 
experience. The well-informed broker and the efficient broker is just ex- 
actly in the same position as the well-informed jobber and the well-informed 
canner and the efficient canner is in now; but they all need organized effort 
to protect themselves. 

Each organization should have some organized effort and association to 
protect itself from the inefficient operator. It is the boast oftentimes that 
we can get along all right, but I want to say to you that the little canner 
and the little jobber needs his State and National Associations; but let me 
tell you, gentlemen, that this Association, and the Jobbers’ Association, and 
the Brokers’ Association, need the little fellow more than he needs them. He 
needs them for the sake of protection and eucation. The harm that they 
do is through inefficiency and sometimes dishonesty. 

The supply must be kept within the Lounds of consumption instead of 
an unwise production. If the jobber is going to finance the undertaking, 
he must have a supply at hand, and finance it at the point of consumption. 
If the jobber has his New York warehouse empty, expecting the canner to 
hold the supply to fill his warehouse in small quantities, he does not finance 
it properiy. For the jobber to continue in business he must ke@p a generut 
supply of all commovitics for the use of the consumer, and not expect, as 
he thought a year or two ago, when business conditions were unfavorable, 
to have the canner himself hold the bag and finance it himself, so that all 
the broker had to do was to profit, as the goods passed through into con- 
sumption, so that the canner never got anything. 

The next element that is cssential in the pea sections is, advertising. 
That does not necessari'y mean that you must lll up the magazines and your 
home paper with advertising. There is advertising of a defensive nature, 
also, in checking propaganda that is injuricus to our business. It is so 
wanting in publicity that the greatest efforts of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and which has made more money, or, rather, protects you against 
loss, than anything else. has been devoted to the protective end off adver- 
tising instead of contracting advertisemerts intended to increase the con- 
sumption. Very few of the men here know of what is being done by the’ 
Association, because these are modest men, and they do not care to appear 
before you and claim credit for a lot of the detail work that is being done, 
but I will give’ you just one example I stood in a buyer’s) office in New 
York the other day, talking with him, when a man was ushered in, and 
asked permission to present his card and state his business, and I moved 
beck. He stated his business and the buyer afterwards turned to me and 
said. “Is not this a wonderful service? In New York the other day some- 
one was taken sick after eating a cannd article. We wrote a letter on 4 
Thursday afternoon to Washington, and on Friday morning at half-past ten 
the representative of the National Canners Association was there to investi- 
gate that claim of sickness and poison by reason of having eaten from 4 
can of food before they could get anything about it into the headlines of 
the daily paper, and a lot of damage was done.” Now, that is a little thing, 
hut what is your membership charge compared with the protection you have 
by just such instances as that kind? That comes in the advertising. 

All this is under the head of advertising, for the public learns that the 
great institutions of this country and the universities are studying our 
problems as they learn that you are co-cperating with the State and Fed- 
eral officials. You have their confidence, and they have yours. That grow- 
ing confidence is essential to the success of all those elements which are 
necessary for the success of any business. (Applause.) : 

Aim. What is our aim? The production of quantity or the production 
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The Rainbow’s End 
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of quality? Nay; more. The frequent expression that I heard in the crowds 
around the hotel has been “What has become of the largest pea pack ever 
put up in the United States? Where is it? Why? Nature has helped 
some, but the canner is beginning to reasize that no kind of a can of 
roor food must go to the consumer, 

After aim follows technique. How are you going to get it? Here comes 
in the business capacity with the necessity and importance of the personnel 
to make a business successful, and the employment of competent superin- 

dents and cc tent help; if you wish to produce the right kind of com- 
moaities you cannot merely open! your doors in the spring and take your 
goods up with a scoop shovel, and ship them out, and then close your doors 
again until next spring. 

Now, let me say to you, my friends in the pea-canning business, don’t 
let any unusually favorable conditions existing at the present time crowd 
you into the common mistake of contracting to put in any more acreage 
than you are prepared to handle in good shape at your factory. Don’t go 
running around and getting all of the inferior seed and put it in the 
ground, because the selling is goodj and then find out some morning that 
you are three or four days behind with your pack, and behind. with your 
peas. Just wait and be satisfied with a reasonable situation and profit 
only produce or plant what the factory equipment will handle right. 

Now, gentlemen, I have taken a great deal of your time, but I have 
just one mcre suggestion to make with reference to the selling of spot peas. 
I say as an improvement, and as a prediction, that in the future, instead of 
selling your spot peas by quality, that you sell your spot peas by price. 
Now, this is what I mean. we 

The Definition of Grades 

MR. STICKNEY: I move that the Resolutions Committee bring in a 
report recommending to the Government that we have definitions of stand- 
ards, extra standards and fancy peas. 

E CHAIRMAN: Dou you mean also to include in that the sub- 
standard, as now defined? 

MR. STICKNEY: Well, I presume that should be defined, but, of 
course, my motion of the sub-standard is that there should be none, but I 
suppose we will have to have it, 

MR. HUTCHINSON: Your idea is to have a definition of the spread 
between the standard and the fancy. That would be the problem, and that 
would be up to the committee. It would be to define in terms of repre- 
sentation, a representative term, and that is the very question that was 
side-stepped before, and nobody was able at that time to define that spread 
between the standard and the fancy. That is the way I understand it, and 
the reason that there was no definition promulgated, standard brought forth, 
was that nobody seemed able to define that. 

MR, DICKINSON: I would like to ask for a little more information, 
and that is in regard to the name of this additional grade. It has generally 
been known as the extra standard grade, but I know that the word “choice’”’ 
has) come up for consideration. It has made that possible, and pecially 
some of the Government officials who have urged this matter of two grades, 
have done so because they objected to the term “extra standard,” said that 
it did not mean anything. 

Now, I think that everyone of us realizes that there is room for a grade 
between fancy and extra standard, or fancy and standard. I think it would 
help our case, and that of the consumer if the Government officials charged 
with the enforcement of these regulations should adopt the name of “choice” 
rather than “extra standard.” I think it is just the time now to make a 
change. At any rate, I would suggest that the name for the grade should 
be “choice” or “extra standard.” Iff you do put in a new grade, I think 
that the extra standard should be dropped, and that the grade should be 
known as “choice.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stickney, will you accept that as an amend- 
ment? 

MR, STICKNEY: Yes, I think I will accept that. 

MR, HUTCHINSON: What we want is a word to define this particular 
elusive spread that we have got, and we must get such a word. I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, that the fact is that the Canadian Government has adopted a 
definition, and I do not know but what this Government could do pretty well 
in following the Canadian definition. It puts out of joint our idea of 
“fancies.” They have defined there and described an article which they call 
“fancy,” but they say that they do not aecept very many fancy goods to put 
under it. I think we could well join hands with the Canadian Government 
and adopt that definition for that very standard. I do not think the word 
“choice” is just the proper word. Years ago we had the same definition as 
exists today. Now, is not what we want a resolution requesting the Depart- 
ment of -Agriculture to re-open the definition of standards for peas, and in 
the light of our knowledge that we have today we are in a position to act 
upon that in a little more intelligent way, and we will get a more satis- 
factory definition. As we all know, the brand of extra, standard has per- 
sisted, but was never defined. I wonder if that would not be a practical 
resolution? We may not agree on the present status, but ask this com- 
mittee to bring in a recommendation for a definition of the words “extra 
standard,” and would it not be better for them to link up the whole thing 
and make the resolution broad enough now to cover the whole matter? I 
offer that ncw as an amendment, and perhaps Mr. Stickney will accept that 
as a suggestion. 

MR. STICKNEY: I will accept anything that is reasonable, and if 
that is the best way to handle it, I have no doubt you know how it should 
be handlel, and I would accede to it, Another thing that has been men- 
tioned is the question of exporting peas, and sending them out under some 
other name than the two grades, and there might be some difficulty there; 
but I think that you might call them standards, and choice, and fancy, So 
that it might be all right, if you would adopt the word “choice” instead of 
“extra standard.” The thing I am interested in is the fact that the buyer, 
and perkaps the consumer, has the idea of what is known as standard, and 
extra standard, and fancy, no matter whet you may wish to call them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stickney has sccepted Mr. Dickinson’s amend- 
ment, and it stands as suggested, and it may be well that we send this 
information out to the Resolutions Committee, so that they may have the 
benefit of the whole subject in defining the grades, whether three or four 
grades. Mr. Stickney’s motion has been seconded. 

MR. STICKNEY: I want that resolution to recommend to the Govern- 
ment that they adopt those three definitions. 

MR. HAGERMAN: I would urge putting into practice what now exists 
in the definition, and then if we deem it wise, to have further definitions. 
I do not recommend that they make other definitions, I want to ask that 
they have prompt action on what exist today. If Mr. Stickney gets my 
point, he can put that in, but that is merely a suggestion. 

MR. STICKNEY: It is that you want the Government to put in force 
now the two definitions? 

MR. HAGERMAN: Yes, as they now exist. 

MR. STICKNEY: I am not in favor of that, because that would be a 
car, without any gas, you might say, and the majority is not for it. We 
will have the extra standard whether or not, and it will be known by that 
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phrase and in no other way. There is no penalty in that, and there is no 
jury to decide that. 

MR. HAGEMANN: There should be some definition there on the label 
that would cover it. That should be redefined in the same apt words that 
are already there, and that is that it should be in such definite form that 
the definition would be interpreted by court and by juries. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there a second to Mr. Stickney’s motion? 

MR. HULBERT: ‘I do not think that we are establishing any new 
method, but we are simply making a recommendation that we have either 
the approval or the disapproval of the entire number of pea canners, where 
they believe that all the peas will be known as extra standard and as 
standard. and anyone who knows anything about the packing business knows 
that they have scld those peas under those grades for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years. Your ideas may be a little different on the standards. 
However, those are the true names that have been established, and we know 
how our buyers have been accustomed to buy. That does no# change the 
trade names, 

(Motion was duly seconded, put to vote and declared adopted.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is another matter to be considered, what we 
might call label reform. There was much talk about it at the meeting in 
Chicago, and as we came to get ino this matter we found there was a lot 
of opposition in certain sections of the country, not as to the thought of 
label reform, but as to any further recommendations on the part of the 
Federal authorities. The question is now whether or not we want to open 
up that subject of label reform, or whether you are willing to go to the 
length that Wisconsin has in the matter?;} What action should we take in 
standardizing local practices by the industry? I went over that subject 
once, and I discovered a few ideas in it, but we could not get anywhere 
with it in our committee. How far do you want to go with your label 
reform movement? The Pea Section has committed itse¥f to something on 
label reform. We would like to have an expression of opinion upon it here. 

THE SECRETARY: It is going to be a good policy for us to have on 
our label the same words that the Resolution Committee are going to ask 
us to pass upon shortly regarding the grades. That is the way others are 
doing. The labels have all got the word “standard” printed on them, or the 
word “choice” and the word “fancy.” But there will have to be a ruling 
as to what is fancy, and what is choice, and what is standard, in the hands 
of oun brokers, and if the label does not properly and truly describe the 
contents, we are up against a pretty stiff proposition. It seems to me that 
if we should export some of our goods, we have got tc comply with those 
regulations, so that we have got to have different labels for the different 
regulations. We are going to have great expense in trying to harmonize 
those things. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I suggest that perhaps the best thing would be to 
refer both the label reform and the question of grades to the same com- 
mittee. This is a matter that probably belongs to the same committee. If 
that a your feeling, I think w@ had better send it to them and let them 
proceed. 

MR. BURDEN: I do not think there is any objection to that, and it 
might be well for the committee to have a talk with Mr. McGillivray, the 
Canadian officer, who is in charge of those matters. He is a very conscien- 
tious and competert gentleman, and is trying to carry out the idea he has 
got. I know that we can get a great deal of information from him that 
he has already worked out. I feel that he will be able to work out a per- 
fectly satisfactory and legal label. I do not think we will have any objec- 
tions to this; therefore, I will move that this matter of label correction be 
referred to the same committee that you authorized to reopen the question 
of definitions. 

- oy said motion was duly seconded, put to vote’ and declared to be 
lopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, the question of the proper marking for soaked 
peas comes up for discussion. I have here a letter which has been sent out 
by the Federal Department, outlining what the policy is going to be as to 
the label on soaked peas. The gist of it is that the label for soaked peas 
must show that they are soaked peas, so that anyone who is buying soaked 
peas will be under no misapprehension as to what they are buying. The 
language is positive about it. Now, do the canners wish to make any rep- 
resentation to the contrary for the record? The question is now open to 
you for discussion. 

MR, BURDEN: Can anybody give us any idea of the volume of that 
pack? Is it a large or a small quantity? I do not know whether any of 
us know very much about it. If there is any considerable amount, then 
perhaps this resolution would! be in order. There is one rule that should 
attach, and that is that they should be known by what they are. I under- 
stand that in Canada they require the word “soaked” in big letters to be 
placed on the can. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There does not seem to be any opposition to the 
idea of labeling the soaked peas in that way. There is a considerable ele- 
ment who pack soaked peas, but I do not know how great a quantity that 
is. That could be sent to the committee, and we will now entertain any 
resolution that you may wish to make in that regard. 

R. RDEN: I would move that it be the sense of this meeting that 
we should take such steps as may be necessary to prohibit the packing of 
soaked peas, so called, in the United States. 4 

THE CHAIRMAN: I question whether that is proper or not. 

MR. STARE: Nothing has pleased me better than te see this matter 
brought up. It does not hamper us in the different markets in Wisconsin. 
We have no fears in that regard. 

MR. BURDEN: Then, on second thought, I think that I will withdraw 
my motion, 
MR, STARE: That would enforce alll of them to have the required 
statement of soaked peas on their label. I might suggest that they could 
still further go after them in regard to that kind of peas packed, but they 
do not do it. But if you could make them put that kind of a label on their 
soaked peas, I think it would be all right. 

THE CHAIRMAN: But the motion has been withdrawn, and we have 4 
motion recommending or referring the entire matter to our Resolutions 
Committee to act on and to give it careful consideration? 

MR. BURDEN: I suppose, perhaps, that that would logically come in 
under the head of labeling, and might be included in the duties you are 
giving to this committee, and I so move that that also be referred to this 
Committee on Resolutions. 

(Motion seconded, put to vote and declared adopted.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, I would like to ask Mr. Bacon to draw from 
his fund of information and talk to us today. He has made audits for 4 
varied number of canners, and understands all about this standardization, 
and more especially about the percentage of costs that we have in canning 
business. Mr. Bacon is now going to cover all these questions as to the 
best standard and all that, of course. 

MR. BACON: I would very) much like to have leave to print my re 
I think it might 


marks, without having to go through it all and read it. 
be more systematic. 


And it was so ordered, 


| 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE CANNER FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF THE ACCOUNTANT 
By Albert T. Bacon 
Of Albert T. Bacon & Co., Certified Public Accountants, 
Chicago, 

OME of those who were charged with the responsibility of prepar- 
S ing the program for this meeting determined to call attention to 

the need for standardizing the costs of producing and selling 
canned peas, and, as a step in that direction, they have caused to 
be prepared and set before you a set of standards, showing the aver- 
age cost ratios for a number of factories, so that you might judge 
pang aaa in individual factories by the average ratios here 
set for 

Let me quote from a letter received from your Chairman, Mr. E. 
B. Cosgrove, suggesting that I address this meeting: 

“I believe the most essential thing to the wise conduct of 
any business is a set of standards that tell you what you should 

do if you are properly conducting your affairs.” 

The same sentiment is expressed in a placard displayed in this 
room. ‘‘Nothing endangers prosperity of the industry more than the 
fact that many canners do not really know their costs.” 

The imperative need for accurate information concerning costs— 
costs which are assembled in the same way from year to year—need 
not be further asserted. 

The costs included in this presentation are taken from two groups 
of companies one packing peas only and the other a diversified line 
of products, and represent the cost per dozen to pack and sell peas 
in No. 2 cans, peas of all varieties, sizes and grade. 

In order to arrive at these costs, the total prime cost, expense, 
waste and losses of every sort are taken from the canners’ ledger and 
grouped in four or five general divisions. The quantities of mer- 
chantable canned foods produced are set down against the cost. Then 
having collected the costs of the several factories under the same 
class headings, and obtained the total cost to produce the goods we di- 
vide by the quantity of merchantable canned foods produced, so that in 
effect the several factories combine as one factory. This is a more 
accurate method of determining average costs for the group than to 
total the averages and divide these averages by the number of fac- 
tories comprehended within any group; this for the reason that if aver- 
ages only are totaled, then a factory packing 20,000 cases would have 
as much weight in swinging the general average as a factory pack- 
ing 100,000 cases, and as a matter of fact the small factory often has 
a much higher operating cost per dozen 


Where the Canner’s Dollar Goes. 

The first chart shows where the canners’ dollar goes. Some of 
you have seen a ‘“‘Swift Dollar of Sales,’’ a metal piece showing the 
disposition of the average dollar received from the sale of meat and 
by-products 85 cents is paid for the life animal, 12.96 cents for labor, 
expenses and freight and 2.04 cents remains as profit. Our present 
“dollar,” however, does not include profit, which is reserved for an- 
other chart, 
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The division of expense, of course, is made according to the stan- 
dard established by the National Canners’ Association. 


This table gives a composite of canners who pack peas, together 
with those who put out a diversified line of canned foods. The chart 


po ren following cents per dozen for the several usual subdivisions 
of costs: 


Green peas and seed 


Factory expense (this includes 3.6 cents for depreciation, 
which is much the largest single item in this group). « 


General expense (this includes 1.5 cents for interest).. .07 


“What is There in It For Me?” 


This chart is in the form of a tin can and on the top is the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is there in it) for me?” The various levels pictured on 
the can show the several divisions of costs and expense, as experi- 
enced by canning companies who packed peas only, in 1921, and shows 
not only the costs, but Federal taxes and profit—(what there is of it). 
The full height of the can representing the net selling price. 


The chart sets forth the average cost of all grades and sieves, in 
cents per dozen. These are arrived at by treating all the factories in- 
cluded in this experience table as one factory and all the peas packed 
as one output of that one factory. 


It is possible to make such a comparison because the factories con- 
tributing to this exhibit kept their records according to the classifi- 
cation prepared for and endorsed by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion The first of these classifications was published in 1917 and was 
revised in 1920. Two kinds of classifications have been published. 
One was especially designed for those who pack more than one com- 
modity (this is known as Classification A) and another for packers of 
one single commodity (known as Classification B) 


It is my impression that all special information that has been called 
for by the Government in respect to canned foods has followed the 
form laid down in these classifications, that is to say, the Govern- 
ment has recognized the N. C. A. classification as standard and has re- 
quired information of canners in such a way that the Government 
<—— aA have taken it for granted that canners as a class have 
adopte 


The variations between the several factories are briefly set forth 
below, according to the four general divisions of costs—the varying 
cost of green peas per dozen from 5 cents lower to 12 cents higher, 
being chiefly responsible for the total variations in prime cost: 


The Max Ams Machine Co. headquarters are located at 
101 Park Ave., New York City, with branch offices at 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 705 Commerce Bldg., Rochester, 
N. Y., and 50-51 Lime St., London, E C 3, England. 


MAX AMS CLOSING MACHINES 
AMSCAN SEALING FLUID 


MAX AMS—what a familiar ring the name has among 
canners—a veritable landmark in canning progress. We 
can remember away back when the canning industry was in 
its infancy how the Max Ams developed “Sanitary” can 
revolutionized the art of canning and made possible the 
tremendous development that today calls for this great 
gathering of the trade. 

We remember how Max Ams, after working out the 
Sanitary Can, made its production and use a commercial 
possibility by developing machines—first, small hand ma- 
chines, later, automatic—for making and sealing Sanitary 
Cans in large quantities and cheaply. 

Today Max Ams is still numbered among the leaders of 
Can Making Equipment builders. The Max Ams Machine 
Co., headed by its President, Mr. Chas. M. Ams, is exhibit- 
ing its latest and most famous Double Seamer, the No. 128 
Closing Machine, considered to be the Standard Closing 
Machine of the World, and of which over 1,000 are in 
active service today. ; 

Besides Can Making Machinery, The Max Ams Machine 
Co. has led in the development of that most necessary ad- 
junct to successful commercial canning—Sealing Fluid. 
Much attention was attracted at the Ams exhibit by the 
demonstration of Amscan Certified Sealing Fluid, the result 
of months of experimentation and research on the part of 
Dr. Carl Lips, the Max Ams Chief Chemist. This is by far 
the toughest and most satisfactory Sealing Fluid yet de- 
vised. Dr. Lips has also developed a satisfactory oilproof 
sealing compound which was on demonstration. 
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Low Average High 

Selling expense ....... -057 .074 -092 

1.117 1.364 1.514 
With the very meager margin of .017 remaining between 


the cost and the selling price which must suffice for Federal taxes, 
and profit for the owners, you may answer for yourself the question— 
“What is there in it for me?’ 

Even if this diagram expressed a reasonably satisfactory profit 
and if the costs for 1923 were estimated to be on the 1921 level (which 
of course they are not) it would not be safe for the canner to aim at 
these costs for his own pack. These figures do not set a high stan- 
dard nor are they as satisfactory as some within this group. They 
are average figures only and to merely try to keep up the average is to 
keep down the average. You might set as your aim the low figures on 
the left for your costs and the high figures on the right for the aver- 
age selling price. What you really want is the widest ‘spread possible 
between cost and selling, for the largest output that can be suc- 
cessfully produced. 

“Comparison of Cost and Selling Prices Per Dozen for Factories 
Packing Peas Only, and Those Packing a Diversified Line. 

These figures indicate that the one commodity plants manufactured 
for 1.43 in 1920 and 1.35 in 1921. They sold at 1.42 in 1920 and 1.35 
in 1921. There was an actual loss of 1 cent per dozen in 1920, and in 
1921 the income precisely matched the cost. Over against this unhappy 
showing I selected a group of canners packing a diversified line. and 
find that these latter establishments packed for 1.48 in 1920 and 1.38 
in 1921. Sales for both years were made at an average of 1.57, allow- 
ing a margin of 9 cents profit in 1920 and 19 cents in 1921. 

It may not be out of place here to say that, whereas, a factory 
may be primarily engaged in the business of packing peas, and sec- 
ondarily let us say in the business of packing baked beans, it is not 
safe to let the beans, which presumably are sold on a narrower mar- 
gin of profit, carry less than their full share of overhead, for if they 
escape carrying their full share then you do not know what beans are 
costing you, neither do you know the cost of your peas. This produces 
twin evils and they are all too commonly met with among manufactur- 
ers in various industries other than yours. The goods that do not 
bear their full share of cost and are sold on the basis of apparent 
cost may be actually sold below cost. Whereas, goods that carry 
more than their full share of cverhead and are sold on the basis of 
cost, are priced so high as to restrict their market. In the first 
instance the company shows its profits with its buyers and in the sec- 
ond instance shares its sales with its competitors. 

“The Trend of Costs and Sales per Dozen—All Factorles.” 

I have not sufficient data as yet on 1922 performances to draw a 
comparison in detail, but I offer here a comparison of the cost and 
sales of all factories together (peas only and divertisfied lines) for 
the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, and remember, please, that the 1922 
range of average is not as large or possibly as reliable as those of 
the two preceding years. The chart, however, shows a consistent and 
gratifying decrease in total cost from 1.45 to 1.36 and) to 1.17, and 
a decrease in selling price also from 1.50 to 1.46 and 1.30 while the 
margin of profit increases for the three year from 5 cents to 9 cents 
and then to 13 cents. 

“Value of Plant Investment.” 

In referring to chart No. 3 I remarked the unfavorable performance 
of plants packing peas only as compared with plants which also 
packed other commodities. As a further comment on this situation 
I offer here a comparison of plant investment for companies pack- 
ing peas only as comapred with those packing a diversified line. In 
1920 the average capital for the class first named was $62,800, and in 
1921, $69.800. Now, dividing the plant investment in the diversified 
group somewhat arbitrarilv (on the basis of relative quantities pro- 
duced) we find that in 1920. 65 per cent. of the plant investment, 
or $36,200. might be reasonably assigned to peas, and in 1921 41 per 
cent., or $29,000. is assignable to peas. 

If such items as depreciation. repairs, State and local taxes, 
superintendence and officers’ salaries can be divided among two or 
more commodities and the production can be measurably increased by 
extending the packing season over a longer period than that required 
for peas alone, it goes without saving that the larger operator has 
a distinct advantage over his smaller competitor. 

“Capital Investment in Relation to Permanent Investment and 


Pack Requirements.” 

I see that my illustrator has put Chart No. 6 next,’ so I will 
speak of that, although the subject might logically be introduced 
elsewhere 

Insufficient capital has been too often characteristic of your in- 
dustry, and I illustrate this lack in Chart No. 6. The pea packers had 
an average capital of $99,000 in 1921, with an average plant value of 
$70,000. If a company in this financial position put up its average 
pack -at the average cost for 1922 of 1.17 it necessitates an) outlay 
of $100,000. Add this to the $70,000 which is alreadv invested in plant 
and you have a total canital requirement of $170,000, with an actual 
capital investment of $99,000. 

To be sure it is not necessary to pay out the entire sum df 
$100.000 before realizing any part of the income, for some small part 
of the cost can be met out of sales made the last few months of the 
year, but as a partial offset to this advantage, some considerable cap- 
ital is always tied up in other non-realizable assets. 

“Canners and Jobbers’ Sales Compared.” 

Closely allied with the general subject of volume and its favorable 
effect on costs, I am here offering a table showing the canners’ cap- 
ital as compared with his sales, and, in connection with this, the whole- 
sale grocers’ average inventory as compared with his sales. Let 
the capital and stock here referred to be represented by lines of equal 
length and call them each 100 per cent., or 1. 

lants which pack peas only turnover their capital 2.2 times in 
a year This means, of course. that a relatively large margin of 
profit ought to be realized by the canner to make up for the small 
pack he is able to produce in his brief packing season. The jobber, 
on the other hand, who does business about 312 days per year is 
able to sell on a narrower margin of profit, because he turns his stock 
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<n eee, while the canner, by comparison, turns his very, very 
slowly. 

Speaking of the profit which a wholesale grocer makes, the Bureau 
of Business Research, of Harvard University, from whom I take the 
figures on the wholesale grocers’ stock turn-over, says that in 1917 
the wholesale grocer made a profit of 2.4 cents on his sales and in 
1919 a profit of 1.9 cents on each dollar of sales income. The grocers 
buying and selling expenses—rent, taxes, etc., represents 9.5 cents 
out of the dollar sales income received in 1917 and 9.1 cents in 1919. 

“Per Cent. Profit on Capital Invested.’ 

Quite enough has been said with reference to the advantage of the 
larger packer over the smaller companies—packers of a diversified line 
showing a much more favorable percentage of profit on capital in- 
vested than those packing peas only. 

Now, with respect to the dotted lines on this chart—they are offered 
as showing the obvious effect of getting 10 cents per dozen more for 
your goods than you did as illustrated by the solid lines. If the pea 
packers whose figures now show a profit of 6.43 on the. capital in- 
vested for 1920 had put a little more quality into their goods; or a little 
more salesmanship into their distribution, or had been able to with- 
hold the goods just a little longer for a better price, their profits on 
the capital invested in that year would have been 17.5. per cent. 
instead of 6.43 per cent. 

As an accountant I feel as though I am going a little beyond my 
province in advising you to ‘‘pack quality,’’ but, as a frequent at- 
tendant at your various conventions during the past fifteen years I 
am only reiterating what I so often hear. I wonder that some of your 
associations do not carry a slogan suggested by the age old caution— 
“Mind your ps and q’s”; and display a cryptic monogram ‘“‘pq,’’ which, 
when translated, means, of course, ‘‘pack quality.” 

MR, CLARK: As Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, I would 
move that the Chairman appoint a committee to present these resolutions 
and take such action as the committee may deem necessary to bring, them 
to the attention of the Department of Agriculture, and to convey them as 
the sentiments expressed by the convention. 4 

(Motion duly seconded. put to vote and declared adopted.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Committee on Nominations is now ready. to 
report. 


The Election 


MR. STOCKING: This commitee wishes to put in nomination Mr. Hunt, 
of New York, for Chairman of this Section, and Mr. Fred H. Stare, of Wis- 
consin, as retary. 

MR. BURDEN: I would liké to move that the chairman of the com- 
mittee be requested to cast one ballot for the election of these officers named. 

(Motion seconded, put to vote and adopted.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The ballot has been so east, and the said parties 
are duly elected. ; 


(On motion, duly seconded, the Section then adjourned.) 


Fruit Section 


Wednesday, January 24, 1923—10:00 A. M. 


Venetian Room, Hotel Ambassador. 


J. O. HOLT, Eugene, Oregon, Chairman, presiding. 
E S. REYNOLDS, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, Secretary. 
The Chairman read his annual report and then called on the 
Secretary for his report. 
_CHAIRMAN HOLT: We shall now hear from Dr. W. A. Taylor, 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. 


SOME THINGS THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY IS 
DOING FOR THE FRUIT CANNER 
By W. A. Taylor 
Chief of Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


HILE commercial fruit canning in the earlier history of the in- 
dustry appears to have been centered largely in the cities and 
based on the idea that the commercial canner could only oper- 

ate when the raw material was obtainable at prices ruinously low, 
as in the case of Saturday gluts of dangerously stale fruit, it is as- 
sumed that that day has passed. The location of canneries pri- 
marily, with reference to fairly steady operation each year throughout 
the period of ripening of the desired varieties, has for many years 
characterized the industry. If a depenable supply of suitable fruit 
is to be had year after year growers must know thatthe varieties 
planted are adapted to their production conditions such as climate 
and soil, as well as capable of producing fruit of a quality: suited 
to the purchaser’s requirements. 5 

Several fruit breeding projects of interest to canners may be men- 
tioned. One of these involves the peach and is in’ progress in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan, where considerable collections ‘of. peach seed- 
lings grown from seed brought together from different parts of the 
world in a search for late blooming forms less subject: to spring 
frost injury, have been assembled. While the work has not been 
long under way, certain of these seedlings have attracted the atten- 
tion of canners and are regarded as possessing considerable promise 
for that purpose. ; 

In the canning of strawberries a variety which is of high dessert 
quality, which it retains when canned, and one which retains both 
color and form when canned, is very much needed: in order to make 
the canning of strawberries commercially satisfactory. Breeding work 
with the object in view of producing a variety having: these charac- 
teristics is in progress and it is felt that the work has gone far enough 
to make ultimate success reasonably certain. “Certain varieties have 
already been developed which possess in a considerable measure the 
desired qualities but it is definitely planned to carry this “work farther 
in the conviction that still greater improvement can ‘be. secured. 

A similar line of work is in progress with respect to raspberries. 
A berry which will retain its form and color when canned is essen 
tial for good results in canning. h 

Investigations of Fruit Diseases—It is of course obvious that the 
devising of practical methods of controlling diseases which menace 
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Notice of Receivers 
SALE 
DYER PACKING COMPANY 


Vincennes, Ind. 
Monday, February 26th, 1923 


- Notice is hereby given that the undersigned as Re- 
ceiver, appointed for the Dyer Packing Company, by the 
Knox Circuit Court, of Knox County, Indiana, in an ac- 
tion therein pending, wherein Stephen A, Ryder is plain- 
tiff, and the Dyer Packing Company is defendant, same 
being cause No. 12317, by virtue of an order of said 


Knox Circuit: Court made and entered in said cause, will 
on 


Monday, the 26th day of February, 1923, 
at the hour of 1:30 o’clock P. M. offer for sale at pub- 
lic auction at not less than two-thirds the full appraised 
value thereof, the following described real estate and per- 
sonal property, to wit: 


The following described real estate in Knox County, 
Indiana, together with improvements thereon, to wit: 


Lots No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of Kixmiller’s Sub- 
division of part of Upper Prairie Surveys Nos. 15 and 16 in 
Township 3 North, Range 10 West, according to the recorded 
plat thereof in the Recorder’s. Office of Knox County, Indiana; 

Also that part of Lot No. 11, in said Kixmiller’s Subdivision 
jn the City of Vincennes, Indiana, bounded and described as 
follows: Beginning at the corner of Lots No. 10 and 11 in said 
Addition on Beret Avenue; thence South 32% degrees East 
along the line dividing said Lots 10 and 11, 151 feet to Hack 
Street; thence North 64% degrees East with Hack Street 33.2 
feet to the West line of Emison Avenue; thence North 32% 
degrees West with Emison Avenue 151 feet to Beret Avenue; 
thence South 64% degrees West 33.2 feet to the place of be- 
ginning. 

Also part of Upper Prairie Surveys No. 14 and 15 in Town 
3 North, Range 10 West, in the City of Vincennes, bounded as 
follows: Beginning at a point on the Northeast side of Cullop 
Street 65 5/12 feet North 32 degrees West from the center of 
the main track of the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Rail- 
road Company; thence North 32 degrees West 176 feet to Utter- 
back’s Subdivision; thence North 64 degrees 34 minutes East 
478 7/12 feet; thence South 32 degrees East 176 feet; thence 
South 64 degrees 34 minutes West 478 7/12 feet to the beginning. 


Also all of the personal property of the said Dyer 
Packing Company located in the City of Vincennes, In- 
diana, including goods, wares and merchandise on hand, 
together with machinery and equipment of the plant of 
said Dyer Packing Company. 

Also the following described real estate located in the 
City of St. Francisville, in Lawrence County, State of 
Illinois, to wit: 


A part of the NE\% of Section twenty (20) Township Two 
North Range Eleven (11) West, more particularly described as 
follows: Commencing fifty (50) feet West of the northwest 
Corner of Lot forty (40) in Brian’s Addition to the City of St. 
Francisville, Illinois; thence South along the West side of the 
street to the North side of the Fairview Road (a public high- 
way); thence West along the North side of said road three hun- 


dred thirty-seven (337) feet to the place of beginning, being 
the Southeast corner of the land herein conveyed; thence north 
one hurdred eighty-six (186) feet; thence West one hundred 
seven (107) feet to the East line of the cc. & St. LR. OR. 
right of way; thence southwest along the East line of the said 
right of way fifty-nine feet; thence west thirteen feet; thence 
south ninety feet; thence east ninety-eight feet; thence south 
sixty feet; thence east thirty feet to the place of beginning. 

Together with all of the personal property, machinery 
and equipment in the plant of the said Dyer Packing 
Company at said City of St. Francisville. 

Said sale will be held at that plant of said Dyer Pack- 
ing Company in the City of Vincennes, Indiana. Said 
property above described will be offered in the following 
lots or parcels, to wit:. Parcel No. 1, shall consist of 
stock of merchandise on hand, located in the plant at 
Vincennes, Indiana. 

Parcel No. 2 shall consist of the machinery and equip- 
ment located in the plant in the City of Vincennes, In- 
diana. 

Parcel No. 3, shall consist of the real estate and im- 
provements located in the City of Vincennes, Indiana. 

Parcel No. 4, shall consist of the real estate, improve- 
ments, machinery, equipment and all of the personal 
property located in the City of St. Francisville, Lawrence 
County, Illinois. 

After offering said property as above indicated, said 
Receiver will offer the entire plant located at Vincennes, 
Indiana, including real estate, improvements, machinery, 
equipment, goods, wares and merchandise as a whole, and 
if the bid on the total property of the combined plant is 
greater than the aggregate of the separate bids, said 
property will be sold as a whole, otherwise in the sep- 
arate parcels as above indicated. 


TERMS OF SALE 


The purchaser or purchasers at said sale shall be re- 
quired to pay one-third cash in hand on day of sale, 
one-third in three months, and one-third in nine months, 
the deferred payments to bear interest at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum from date providing for attorney’s 
fees, and waiving relief from valuation or appraisement 
laws, and upon the approval of the sale by the court, shall 
execute a mortgage on the property purchased to secure 
such deferred payments, except that if the personal prop- 
erty is sold separate from the real estate and improve- 
ments, such purchaser shall execute his notes as above 
indicated, but with sufficient surety to the approval of 
the Receiver. 


Inventories and appraisment may be had of 


Mr. A. 


Viets, 


Receiver, American WNat’l 


Bank Bldg., Vincennes, Indiana. 
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The Buyer Must Be Satisfied 


build more than 100 different machines for use in Canning and 
Preserving Plants and sup pply equipment complete from door to - A 
guaranteeing every item satis 


purchase price upon return of equipment to us in good order. 
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SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
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the life of the trees and vines, or interfere with the regularity of pro- 
duction of fruit crops are vitally important to the canning industry. 
Such diseases as yellows and crown gall of the peach, pear blight, 
the fungus root rot of California orchards, peach leaf curl, brown 
rot of peach, plum and cherry, bitter rot of the apple and mosaic 
disease of raspberries have been the subject of such extensive re- 
search that fairly effective controls for most of them have been 
devised. 

Less conspicuous than these field diseases, but very trouble 
some at times to canners are some of the decay fungi and spoilage 
diseases which attack fruits during the processes of packing, trans- 
porting and storing. In recent years considerable progress has been 
made toward better understanding and control of them. Certain im- 
portant phases of this work have related to the rots of strawberries, 
blackberries, raspberries and other small fruits. This group of dis- 
eases is particularly affected by local climatia conditions at the 
picking time, especially by periods of heavy rain fall and high tem- 
perature. While the main difficulties occur on fruit shipped long dis- 
tances to terminal markets, the canner in attempting to handle fruit 
subject to these diseases often has serious trouble. The diseases are 
rather hard to control, but distinct progress has been made along 
several lines. It is interesting to note that these lines are not the 
commoner ones of spraying, eradication and similar methods, but so 
far have related mainly to methods of picking, handling and storage. 
The temperature relations of these rots and of the rot fungi causing 
them have been rather carefully worked out. Many of them pro- 
ceed very slowly at low temperatures and extremely rapidly, so much 
so as to spoil fruit over night, at high temperatures. One method 
which has been found extremely important in reducing these troubles 
with strawberries and bush fruits consists in picking the fruit early 
in the day while it is cool and when the dew is still on. Formerly this 
wet fruit was not supposed to keep well. Our workers have demon- 
strated that it keeps and ships very much better because it is cooler 
when picked and remains cooler in the packages, if properly cared 
for. Careful handling to avoid bruising, which has repeatedly been 
shown to be important in other fruits, is extremely important in these 
small fruits Cool picking, cool storage, careful handling and stor- 
age at low temperatures supplemented by attention to correct grow- 
ing and fertilizing methods, avoiding the use of too much nitrate of 
soda or other nitrogenous fertilizers, and the selection of resistant 
varieties comprise the promising methods for reducing these troubles. 

Relation of Storage and Handling to the Canning of Fruit—The in- 
vestigations of the Bureau of Plant Industry in the handling and 
storing of produce are in many cases of particular interest to the 
canning trade. 


The time of picking of pears, plums, peaches, etc., bears a very 
close relationship to the quality of the canned product. Analysis of 
pears and plums has shown that there is a constantly increasing sugar 
content, a decreasing acidity and increasing aroma of the canned fruit 
associated with fuller maturity on the tree. 


It has also been shown that California Bartlett pears can be stored 
from one to two months without appreciable loss if picked at the 
right time and stored at a temperature of 30-32 degrees F. This 
lengthens the canning season and makes it possible to take care of cer- 
tain varieties of cling peaches which mature at the same time as the 
Bartlett pears. The problem of cold storing peaches for the canneries 
in order to lengthen the canning season is one which needs attention 
also. 


Some work has been done in the holding of berries, cherries and 
other highly perishable fruits for «a short time in condition tor can- 
ning, and methods of holding many soft fruits almost indefinitely by 
freezing them and keeping them frozen until they are required for 
use for pie stock or for jams, or preserves, have been given consid- 
erable attention and are now on a commercial basis. 


Potential Canning Fruits from Other Lands—One of the ways in 
which the Bureau is very directly assisting the canners is through 
the introduction of new fruits of potential canning and preserving 
value in certain sections of the country In this manner the field of 
production is being enlarged, and the range of products available to 
consumers materially increased. 


Most of these new fruits are suitable for cultivation in the south- 
ern portion of the country, notably in Florida and California. A few 
of them can be grown in more northern regions. Of these latter, 
certain varieties of the Chinese bush cherry, Prunus tomentosa, ob- 
tained by Agricultural Explorer Frank N. Meyer, seem very promis- 
ing. This bush cherry is quite hardy, and its fruits have been found 
excellent for jellies and jams, some individual bushes yielding fruit 
approaching the red currant rather closely in color, consistency and 
flavor. 


The loquat is a fruit not yet appreciated by the canning industry, 
though introduced into this country some years ago. Only re- 
cently, however, have really good varieties become available, and as 
these become better known, it is likely that they will be taken up by 
the canners, since the fruit, which belongs to the same family as the 
apple and the quince, lends itself well to various methods of pre- 
serving. 

The mango, termed “the king of tropical fruits,’ can be grown 
in Florida and in our tropical dependencies. In British India, where 
it has been cultivated from time immemorial, and where it ccupies 
a position comparable to that held by the apple in the United States, 
it has been found to yield excellent canned products, such as the well- 
known Indian chutnies and sauces. Recently some of the Indian can- 
ners have taken up the problem of preparing canned mangos, and have 
turned out a product of superior excellence. In appearance and flavor 
these canned mangos might well be likened to canned peaches. There 
is every reason to believe that such a product would meet with favor in 
our markets 


CHAIRMAN HOLT: Mr. H. P. Strasbaugh has a subject of con- 
siderable importance which he wishes to explain to us at this time. 

MR. STRASBAUGH: I wish to talk to you for a minute or two 
on Canned Foods Week. It is reported that the canners are com- 
ing in slower than anybody else. Last year the canners did less than 
the rest of the allied industries. I do not feel that the canners 
should give their very best help to make this Canned Food Week 
a big success I have come before you at this session to request your 
interest in this respect. There are, I should think, about one 
hundred and fifty in this room and we would like to have a sort of 
a general average of ten dollars apiece pledged here sometime dur- 
ing the meeting or before you go out. We will appreciate very much 
your consideration of this request before you leave, and we can as- 
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sure you there is an absolute need for this money and every penny 
of it will be spent judiciously and for the best interests of all. It is 
needless for me to tell you the work that was_ accomplished last 
year which was our first trial of Canned Foods Week. 

CHAIRMAN HOLT: The next item will be an address by Mr, 
Ib. S. Clark of the Research Division of the American Can Company 
of Chicago. Mr. Clark has for his subject ‘Experience in Apple 
Packing.” 

(We are reserving the address for another issue.—Editor.) 

i HOLT: I now beg to announce the following com- 
mittee: 

Committee on Nominations—Mr. Troutman of Colorado, Mr. 
Barthold of California, Mr. Burnham of New York, Mr. McEwing of 
Michigan and Mr. Ewald of Washington. 

CHAIRMAN HOLT: see Mr. Moore, the President of the 
<a Canners’ Association, and we should indeed be glad to hear 
rom him. 

PRESIDENT MOORE: This is an entirely unexpected pleasure 
to appear before the greatest session _of the canning industry. 

It is rather strange to us in the East to think that the Fruit 
Section of the canning industry is really the canning industry of the 
country in volume, that it represents more than any other division 
and I think without analyzing the figures I can safely say its volume 
7 cae exceeds all the vegetable sections of the canned food 
ndustry. 

There is one subject in connection with our business and which 
concerns all of us and which has been in my mind for some months 
past and that is the subject of a uniform practice and possibly a 
~ af contract for the sale of fruits on a S. A. P. basis in the 

ast. 

I ask you, would it not ba worth while for us to work out'a 
common form of contract on this S. A. P. proposition and to ask 
our brokers, the National Association of Food Brokers to ratify that 
form of contract and also ask the National Wholesale Grocers and 
the American Wholesale Grocers’ Associations to ratify it. It is 
the simplest thing in the world. All that is wanted is _somé pro- 
vision as to the time when the price shall be named and when the 
price is named that it is a firm contract from, which there shall be 
no variations whatever. 

On the subject as to deliveries under S. A. P. contracts, per- 
sonally I would like to see the day come when we were not obliged 
to name a price under the S. A. P. contract until we had our raw 
material purchased, until we knew that we had the raw material 
and then I would like to be able to say to my buyers that they were 
not only buying at a fair price but buying a_ firm quantity and I 
would like to say, “I will deliver you one hundred per cent. barring 
those inevitable causes such as destruction of plant or something 
beyond our control.’”’ 

I would rather see the S. A. P. price named, so named that it 
would obviate all question of crop and make it entirely novel transac- 
tion so far as the canning industry is concerned and I believe it would 
be for the best interest of he canners if that policy could be pursued. 


: CHAIRMAN HOLT: I think that the suggestion of Mr. Moore 
is exceedingly valuable. I want to suggest the appointment of a 
committee with Mr. James Moore as Chairman to consider and 
formulate such a contract as he has suggested. 

MR. THORNE: I move the appointment of a committee with 
Mr. James Moore as Chairman, to consider and formulate the con- 
tract that he has suggested. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN HOLT: I think we can act on the question with- 
out further discussion. All those in favor will please say ‘‘Aye,” 
to the contrary ‘‘No.’”’ The ‘“‘Ayes” have it, and the motion is carried 
unanimously. 

I think it is up to Mr. Moore to state who he might wish to 
have on that committee. How many would you suggest? 

MR. THORNE: Three or five. 

MR. MOORE: Make it wide enough to cover the sections that 
are peculiarly interested in the matter. 

CHAIRMAN HOLT: If there is no objection we will make it a 


come of five, and the committee will be appointed at tomorrow’s 
session. 


The concluding number for our program this morning will be an 
address by Dr. E. F. Kohman of the Research Laboratory at Wash- 
ington, who has for his subject “Oxygen in Water and Syrup and 
its Relation to Perforations and Vitamins.” 


FRUIT SECTION MEETING (Second Session) 
By Mr. J. O. Holt, Chairman 
Venetian Room, Hotel Ambassador, January 25, 1923, 10.30 A. M. 


HE CHAIRMAN: Last night, by motion of Mr. Thorne of New 
York, we were authorized to appoint a standing committee to 
report at the next annual meeting on uniform S. A. P. contracts. 

I will appoint that committee now: 
Committee on Uniform S. A. P. Contracts. 

Chairman, Mr. J. Moore of New York, E. S. Reynolds of Wiscon- 
sin, E S Thorne of New York, E. N. Burns of Oregon and Mr. Mc-' 
Kinney of California. 

_ That appoints the Committee on Uniform “S. A. P.” Contracts. 
We will now hear from the Nominations Committee. 

MR. TROUTMAN: Your Committee on Nominations is pleased 
to make the following report: 

For Chairman of the Fruit Section, Mr. Edward S. Reynolds of 
Wisconsin. 


For Secretary of the Fruit Section, Mr. Fred L. Monnet, Santa 
Fe, California. 


As a supplemental report, there is one item which I would like 
to include in the report. The resolution committee has received @ 
recommendation from the Committee on Nominations to bring this 
matter in and report on it, providing for the election of five or per- 
haps six regional directors from the different sections of the country 
to act as an advisory board of this section for the purpose of uniting 
‘the trade through all these sections, and transmitting the knowledge 
of trade conditions all over the nation to fruit canners throughout the 
country. Now, it is the thought of your Nominating Committee that 
these sectional directors, or regional directors, should come, one from 
California, one from the Pacific Northwest, one from the Inter- 
mountain District, one from the Central District, one from the East- 
ern District, with possibly one from the Southern District. It is the 
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intention or purpose, I understand, of the sectional resolution com- 
mittee to request the resolutions committee of the National Associa- 
tion to present this matter for the approval of the National Associa- 
tion, and upon their approval then the Chairman of the Fruit Section 
will have the authority to appoint this Board of Regional Directors 
for the ensuing year, and, thereafter, the members will be elected 
from the floor, as are your Chairman and Secreta at the present 
time. With this supplemental report added to the original report, I offer 
the report and move its acceptance. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

MR. EWALD: I think the regional directors should discuss their 
work with the executive secretaries of these different associations, 
and then in turn these secretaries would correspond and communicate 
with these other secretaries of associations and with the regional 
directors, and if that is done, each merchant in the country can be 
informed as to conditions in other parts of the country and we can 
thus keep ourselves better informed, generally, as to the condition 
of affairs, elsewhere. We can in that way, very readily, keep every 
association properly informed as to crop conditions and other condi- 
tions which it is necessary for them to know, which would be an aid 
to them in maintaining their business. It is not my thought to broad- 
cast this information but to send it out to the secretaries with the 
idea of calling a meeting occasionally of the members of the Asso- 
ciations, and discuss what has taken place between the Associations. 

MR. HUTCHINGS: Moved that the chair cast the unanimous ballot 
of the Fruit Section for the officers recommended by the Nominating 
Committee for the ensuing year. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: TI will call for the Packing Report, which is 
something new. It will be of greater value to us later when the peo- 
ple have had an opportunity to prepare their figures more accurately. 
It will reveal to us, it is hoped, the value of the fruit packed in the 
United States this tyear. First we will have the production of New 
York State—we will hear the report of Mr. J. P. Street. 

MR. STREET: I set the New York pack at 1,300,000 cases, a con- 
siderable portion of which is in No 10 cans. 

A MEMBER: Illinois packed 2,162,000 cases—value $10,805,000. 
I also have here the report for Wisconsin, which packed 228,000 cases, 
with an approximate value of $1,148,000. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wilder of Clyde, Ohio. yesterday handed 
me the report on that State, which ran between 30,000 and 40,000 
cases. 

MR. BURNS: The Northwest section packed during 1922 over 
3,423,520 cases of fruit, with an approximate value of $17,115,260. 

MR. McKINNEY: Our total 1922 pack was 15,477,125 cases, which 
based on $5 a case, would be approximately $75,000,000. 

The report does not include pineapple packed in Hawaii—some six 
million aaa nor that of the grape fruit industry along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


MR. TROUTMAN: I have no figures on Utah; I will have to as- 
sume that Utah packed about 200,000 cases, valued at approximately 
$1,000,000. I would say that that was about representative of about 
50 per cent. of the normal yield because the apple and peach crop of 
that section was very much curtailed this year. For Colorado there 
were no figures. 
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MR. STREET: Mr. Chairman, I have just figured it out, and I 
find that $2,900,000 represents the value of the New York State crop 
for this year. 

: MR. HUTCHINGS: I suggest that the reports be filed with the 
Secretary; as they have interest for all members. 

THE SECRETARY: Reported that the value of the canned fruits 
produced during 1922 was $119,760,260—which gives some idea of the 
importance of the industry of this Section. 

(Papers were presented by Mr. Todd of Michigan, Mr. Allen of 
Oregon, Mr. Muelendyke of New York, and Mr. Booth of Cailfornia 
on National Standardization of Canned Foods.) 


war” McKinney, representing the Canners’ League of California, 


It is impossible to.standardize in this country so that we can strike 
a standard between two points, like New York and California, for 
instance. We don’t believe that it is possible to establish a national 
standard—it is dangerous to think of standardizing them because they 
don’t mix. Some day you may manage to establish nation-wide stan- 
dards, but I don’t helievc you can do it in a single day. You have 
got to work it out very slowly because we believe that there are all 
sorts of products growing in different districts which you have got to 
standardize before you can put them all together and cal? them one 
big national standard. 

MR. ‘TROUTMAN: I think it is a great detriment to the industry 
that the consumer today has no such data that wil! intelligently enable 
her to buy a can of fruit from the grocery store. 

(He related a personal experience to prove that the insufficiency of 
the canned foods label produces situations which are unhappy in their 
results for the consumer and similarly unhappy for the canner.) 

Mr. Troutman continued: Unless the canners of this country go 
ahead and take this matter into their own hands, and indicate grades 
and qualities on their labels, the United States Government, sooner 
or later, will do it. I hope the section will take appropriate action 
on this matter, and refer it as recommended in the resolution to 
the Resolution Committee of the National Canners’ Association. 

MISS ANNE LEWIS PIERCE (of the New York Tribune): If the 
women don’t know what is in the can, your product won’t receive 
such favor as it might. Who is going to know that a fancy article 
is better than a choice one? Choice would probably appeal to the 
housewife as being the best. Yet, fancy is the better of the two. Yet 
if you don’t let the women of the country know that fact, how can 
they tell. After all, why not advertise more to the public than to the 
man who acts as jobber, because the jobber doesn’t eat your food— 
the public is the one who eats the food, and if you advertise to the 
public, you let them know what they can expect, and then, if you 
disappoint the public, who buy your food, then you kill confidence, 
and confidence is what you are pouring out money to establish. 

When a woman knows just exactly what she is getting without 
guessing at it, it stands to reason !that she is going to buy that 
product and you will find that it is a fundamental principle that the 
best thing you can possibly do is to manufacture an article and label 
it so that a woman knows just what she is buying. 


Send for SEFTO 


SEFTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 E. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ills. 


SEFTON! — ‘SEND FOR SEFTON’ 


say anything more about it. What’s the meaning of 

Sefton? Nearly everybody knows what Sefton means 
—Corrugated Fibreboard Shipping Cases. And that is 
what Sefton was doing at the convention—telling the story 
of Sefton service, telling the story of the shipping case 
with which is associated the guarantee of the name Sefton. 
And so Sefton means Corrugated Fibreboard Shipping 
Cases. Sefton, therefore, possesses interest and attraction 
for everybody who makes things that must be assembled in © 
cases for shipment. Canners want strong and durable 
cases—cases that will go the full distance; cases that will 
stand up under the stress and strain of the hardest kind 
of usage. The Sefton case for canners is a strong case. 
Always it goes the full distance. “Send for Sefton.” Tell 
the story of your shipping needs to Sefton. And if you 
have any shipping difficulties let Sefton help you remove 
them. You want your canned foods to go to the jobber 
and to the retailer not in a shoddy case but in a strong, 
clean, up-standing case that will commend you and your 
goods to the buyer. Canned foods of character should be 
shipped in cases having character. Send for Sefton—get 
Sefton’s price. Sefton’s Corrugated Fibreboard Cases are 
best for shipping canned foods. 


I T is the Sefton Booth. Sefton! Sefton! Sefton! Why 
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MR. McKINNEY: You have got to allow for different kinds of 
fruit produced in different sections of the country. A statement to the 
effect that a can is packed by the California canners means something 
or should. It means honesty and integrity in marking. You have got 
a big task before you if you establish a national standard. And yet 
I don’t think it is so very impossible. It can be done, if we go 
about it right. I don’t think we yet have any good method whicn 
will bring about this change until we get the whole thing worked out, 
and nationalized. I do think however that we can advance nationally, 
a long way toward frankness in dealing with the consumer. 

MR. McEWING: Michigan is on record as being in favor of put- 
ting the percentage of syrup used in packing, on every can that goes 
out of the plant. The nearer we can come to making the label be the 
window of the can, the better we are off, and therefore, when we put 
the percentage or quantity of syrup used on these cans we are making 
a long step toward service and honesty which is going to build up a 
fine reputation for us in the end. It will develop confidence and trust 


in us. 

MR. CLARK: I would like to speak just a word for the American 
Hospital Assoviation, which buys a great many canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


Grades of fruit and vegetables are often of utmost im- 
portance in hospital work in the diet of patients. There is a grow- 
ing demand among the hospitals here throughout this country for a 
more specific guide in the buying of fruit than just the names on the, 
labels, or such things. In view of these facts the American Hospital 
Association has decided that, at their next convention in Milwaukee, 
they will give a food exhibit, and they want to have a canned food 
display there to show the various superintendents of the hospitals the 
grade of goods they can get from the canners. We want to show 
these superintendents what a No. 2 syrup means and what a fancy 
California peach means. We have got to show the superintendents 
what these different grades and standards used by the National 
Canners’ Association mean. They don't kiiow. Then, too, the jobber 
might think that he had apricots with thick syrup when it is possible 
that, the syrup was not so thick as he thought. Usually we buyers 
have to take the salesman’s statements, and the description that he 
gives of the goods. The terms used on the can often do not describe 
the grade he wants, and the salesmn who is handling any considerable 
territory, naturally cannot know every individual need or requirement— 
he can only know the main grades of fruit. 


Therefore, we are interested in having the National Canners’ As- 
sociation submit to us canned foods, representing what they call the 
standard grades of fruits or vegetables so that we can submit the 
exhibit to the American Hospital Association as standard grades of 
each kind of canned foods, so that we can successfuly order the kina 
of goods we want in future without any difficulty—so that the superin- 
tendents will have some way of knowing what they are going to get 
when they order anything like that for their hospitals. 

MR. HART: I think I know the canner's standpoint as well as 
anybedy could know it, because I have worked for canners, had served 
as a Government chemist under the Food and Drug Act, had been in 
the canning industry, in the canning department, and now connected 
with the Government, Department of Commerce, and also a consumer. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover 
has just had the matter up regarding the simplification of the informa- 
tion on the containers so that one wil know what he is buying. Let 
me tell you something more. Mr. Hoover believes in regulation of 
industries, but not regulation by, the Governmnt, but where possible 
regulation by the industry itself You have heard it said that we should 
“beat the Government to it’’ om this matter, and I am sure that is 
just what the Government, or at least the Departmen of Commerce, 
wants you to do. I think that is pretty near the answer to your whole 
problem. I am sure that the Department of Commerce will be im- 
mensely interested in offering yon the services of the Department in 
every way that it can do so, in any way that we may help. Not in the 
way of making you observe some arbitrary Government regulation 
or act, but in giving you any help or aid of any sort which will be 
of benefit or bringing you the services which the Government can give. 
and then you can work out your goods on a basis of standardization. 
Some of you know all about the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—what work it does in helping you to get foreign trade. 

There is just another little item I would like to mention here 
in regard to the market in Australia and the other Britiish colonies. 
The very day that Australia Jearns to pack canned foods like Cali- 
fornia that day California is going to lose an awful amount of trade 
in those colonies, because they have a natural preference for anj- 
thing English anyhow, and what is more Great Britain never did 
pay much attention to the fruit packing field until after the war, or 
during the war, when her colonies came to her assistance so that 
she was able to get canned food. Then she found out that right in 
her own colonies she could get the canned fruits she needed, so she 
started in to work that out und they are now giving a preferential 
rate to British goods, and so you have got to put quality over even 
more than you have been able to before, if you are going to hold 
that trade any further, and the very day that you go to putting poor 
quality products into London or Australia or Bombay they are going 
to come right back to their own Government and buy their goods 
from British concerns. 3 

MR. TROUTMAN: I understand that this matter was brought 
before us not only for discussion but also for action. I move that it 
be the sense of the Fruit Section that labels should contain a state- 
ment of the grade and degree 9f syrup which is used in canned fruits, 
and that a report be so made to the President of the National Asso- 
ciation and that the Board of Directors of the National Association 
take such steps as they deem advisable or necessary for that purpose. 


Mr. Mulendyke of New York objected. I would refer the matter 
to the National Canners’ Association so that somebody in the Fruit 
Section could plan it out during the first year; I don’t think we should 


put ourselves definitely on record until we are sure of what we are 
getting into. 


MR TROUTMAN: It is going to take years before this matter 
is finally and definitely settled. I would like to see the Fruit Section 
put on record, definitey, either for or against the proper marking on 
labels, for the protection of the consumer, which he is entitled to, when 
he buys our goods. 

In response to a criticism of the syrup, I will add that we have 
been marking the labels on our products for a number of years to show 
accurately whether syrup is light, medium or heavy. It states ac- 
curately the condition of the syrup at the time the can is packed. 
Besides, as the Chairman has said, it is a well-known fact, or at least, 
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a known fact, that the degree of syrup will vary from the actual de- 
gree of syrup stated on the can because of the condition of the fruit, 
even the choicest will sometimes cause it to be partly absorbed 
and it is naturally impossible to control that, so that sometimes the 
degree of syrup registered on the cans will not, even if we try our 
best, agree with the actual condition of the can as it is later on. 


MR. KING: We don’t want to put ourselves on record as being 
in favor of putting our standards on tne caus, and then try to establish 
national standards. he New York Canners have a set of standards; 
the Northwest Canners have another set of standards; the California 
canners have another set of standards, and the Southern Canners an- 
other set of standards and so on all through the country and this is a 
national association—a national body, and certainly we don’t want 
to undertake to nationalize our labels in that if we did so we would 
be nationalizing our grades, which is something that can’t be done. 


As to putting the percentage of syrup on, I don’t think the time 
has arrived for the canner to put it on his cans, just what the per- 
centage that he has, is. For instance, say, “this can is an 80 per 
cent. syrup” or “this can is a 20 per cent. syrup.”’ I don‘t think—— 


MISS PIERCE: We don’t want you to put the percentage on it 
in figures. That would be awful, hecause a woman doesn’t know 
and can’t tell anything, as a rule, by any figures on the can. She 
doesn’t know about percentages as a rule. Of course, that means some- 
thing to you, but it really means nothing to us For the benefit of the 
housewife you want to put on that tine syrup is medium, heavy or 
light. Whether fruit is medium, fancy, standard or below standard, 
so that she can buy without a whole lot of guess work. 


MR. KING: Yes, that is true. 
better first get our house in order? 


MISS PIERCE: I think you can proceed already. I think that 
your house is in order, all right enough, and has been for years. 
I think the canners of this country that belong to this Association at 


least, are doing well enough. If you want to bring it out gradually 
just proceed a) little gradually at first. 


A CANNER: If you are going to let the public know what they 
are getting you must show them in terms they can understand. The 
jobber isn’t the person that you are selling to, eventually, on the 
label. It is the consumer. Therefore, you must label your product 
in words that the consumer can understand. Sometimes we don’t un- 
derstand those standards ourselves, much less can you expect the 
consumer to understand them, not being a canner? 


MISS MARIE SELLERS (Pictorial Review, New York City): I 
would like to, say a few words on behalf of the housewife. It is the 
housewife with whom you do business and the housewives are always 
doing their very best to co-operate in every way possible with the 
Canners’ Association of this country. You want your support for 
your foods to come through the consumer. That is what you want. 
And if you treat the consumer right she will treat you right. I think 
that you will find that in the last five years the development of the 
trade in canned foodstuffs has been remarkable, and there has been 
a growing discrimination among housewives as to the quality of the 
canned foods they buy. But I want to tell you that there has been 
no one thing that has added more to the confidence of women in canned 
products and food than the Home Canning program introduced during 
the war. It gave the women hope and confidence They found that 
foods were capable of being canned and preserved, and they learned 


of full, medium or light syrups, although they didn’t understand the 
percentage of syrups. 


MR. McKINNEY: The regulations that we have on syrup states 
that goods are packed in either twenty per cent. syrup or forty 
per cent. syrup, and is there any simpler term that could be used? 
Twenty per cent. of syrup and 80 per cent. of fruit? or, 40 per cent. 
of syrup and 60 per cent. of fruit? There are no simpler terms in 
which it could be expressed. 


I don’t know what could be simpler than for them to say that a 
fruit was canned in a certain percentage of syrup, or more under- 
standable. The point I wish to bring up is this: If you say light, 
heavy or medium, instanty there is a difference of opinion. What 
one housewife might consider thick syrup another one would consider 
medium or light, and so on. 


MR. KING: 
the effect that: 


“We favor frankness in all possible ways and that we 
recommend this proposed regional committee be elected with 
the purpose in view of first endeavoring to nationalize our 
standards and our definitions, thus enabling us with the spe- 
cial knowledge we will have, to put the data on the can more 
clearly.”’ 

(motion seconded.) 


MR. TROUTMAN: I hope it will be defeated, because we have 
been very indefinite with the public for years, and we want some 
definite action taken. Whether you will put on the label the degree 
of syrup used, whether light, heavy oramedium syrup, does not make 
so much difference to me, but my thougt:is to put more on the label—" 
to put something on the label that,will be a guide in buying our 
products. This regional committee that is proposed may never actually 
come into existence. You certainly can’t refer a matter to some or- 
ganization or body that is not in existence. It is a matter that is 
entirely up to the National Association to decide as to whether or not 
this actually comes into existence, and even if it does it may not come 
into existence for a long time, and I therefore feel that the amend- 
ment is not well taken, and I therefore rise to the point of order that 
you cannot refer a matter to a committee having no existence. 

MR. KING: I will answer that by amending my amendment, s0 
that the matter may be referred to a committee of the Fruit Section 
to be appointed by the chairman when it is so ordered. I admit that 
Mr. Troutman’s point was well-taken. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I believe that will be in order, Mr. Troutman. 
I think that they can and will do a great deal to make for more in- 
telligible labeling in our canning. The question is on the amendment. 
(The amendment was lost.) 


But don’t you think we had 


I move an amendmeni to the motion or resolution to 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are 25 votes against and 26 in favor. 


A total of fifty-one votes. The Chair rules that the amendment is 
carried. 
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Sold Out Of Alaska 


Peas 


The last car of our choice stock of Wiscon- 
sin grown Alaskas was sold last week. . 


We still have some of our choice 
Wisconsin grown Horsfords, Advancers, 
Gems, Admirals and Green Admirals 
and shail be vinenedt to hear from you if 
interested. 


We are now ready to quote on futures. Let 
us know just how many Peas you are ready to 
contract and we will quote you our lowest prices. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 
226-230 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Illinois. . 


TOMATO CANNERS 


The SUCCESS of your BUSINESS depends 
largely upon the SUCCESS of YOUR FARM- 
ERS in raising a good crop of TOMATOES. 
You can greatly help your Farmers and pro- 
mote the prosperity of your business by in- 
troducing and selling MASTERS RAPID 
PLANT SETTERS to your Growers. This 
is the ideal tool for Transplanting TOMATO, 
CABBAGE, SWEET POTATO and other 
similar PLANTS. Each plant SET, WATER- 
ED, and COVERED in ONE OPERATION. 
Saves allthe hard labor. NO STOOPING- 
NO LAME BACKS. Makes transplanting 
easy pleasant work. Sets 8000 to 15000 
plants per day. Does perfect work even in hottest, driest 
weather. Set the entire crop just when the plants are ready. 
No waiting for showers. Every plant will grow regardless of 
the weather. 
Retail price $6.00 each. Wholesale price to Canners. 
HELP YOUR GROWERS - - - HELP YOURSELF 


Write for full information. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
235 N. State St., 
Chicago. Ill. 


INDIANA 
CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


The above appliance is the latest in the 
manufacture of that ever welcome condi- 
ment. (Chili Sauce) 

This machine is alone in its class when ec- 


onomy, sanitation and efficiency are consid- 
ered. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Pulper Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Indiana Pulper Fillers 
Kook-More-Koils 

Washers and Sorting Tables 
Cypress Tanks 

Enameled Steel: Tanks 

Solder and Soldering Flux 
Capping Steels, etc. 


E. Pi St. LANGSEN ANP 
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INSURING THE FUTURE OF FRUIT CANNING THROUGH 
RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH 
By C. G@. Woodbury 
Director Bureau of Raw Producis Research, 
National Canners’ Association, Washington, D. C. 


N the Raw Products Research work we are in the habit of empha- 
| sizing the fact that the quality of the finished product depends 
in very large measure on the quality of the raw product. Per- 
haps in no group of commodities in the canning industry is the cor- 
relation between raw product quality and finished - product quality 
so nearly 100 per cent. as in the group of commodities which repre- 
sent the output of the fruit canner. 

If this is true, or even approximately true, then the role or func- 
tion of raw products research and its relation to the fruit canning 
industry is so direct that it is entirely obvious as soon as stated. 
Increased consumption depends on a high quality product. A high 
quality finished product depends on satisfactory quality in the raw 
product. Raw product quality depends on the general understanding 
and general practice, among producers, of the most efficient methods 
of production. The understanding of these methods depends on 
research. Their practice depends upon effective dissemination of 
its results. Among the most valuable agencies for carrying on such 
research and for getting the results of it into practice are the Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Raw Products Research Bureau of 
the National Canners’ Association therefore works with these insti- 
tutions, bringing to them the canners’ production problems, and show- 
ing the relation between a prosperous canning industry and a pros- 
perous general agriculture. Thus, without propaganda or persuasion, 
but through clear presentation of actual facts and conditions, and 
through promoting constructive co-operation with the industry, the 
Bureau enlists the interest of these agencies in giving adequate con- 
sideration to the problems of most efficient production of canning 
crops. 

The promoting of Raw Products Research, therefore, is a logical 
part of the work of the National Canners’ Association, since the re- 
sults of such work tend to ensure the yield and increase the qual- 
ity of the canners’ raw products, thus making possible the high qual- 
ity finished product which creates demand and increases consumption. 

For purposes of illustration let us consider one of the raw products 
problems of peach canners. Take the problem of maximum quality 
of canning peaches. The present conditions are well known. The 
season of 1922, while it saw the largest pack of peaches in the his- 
tory of the industry—9,159,509 cases in California—was not satisfactory 
either to growers or canners. This was because such a large pro- 
portion of the deliveries were of a size too small to pack into either 
choice or fancy grades. The small sized peach increases overhead, 
and does not make a pack which promotes consumption. Large size 
peaches, on the other hand, if otherwise up to canners’ specifications, 
pack into grades for which demand exceeds supply. Large fruits 
are cheaper to harvest, less of a drain on tree vitality. It| takes 
198 peaches 2 inches in diameter to equal 100 peaches 2% inches in 
diameter; and according to one authority 5 cans of finished product 
will be packed from 10 pounds of 2-inch peaches, while from 10 pounds 
of 2%-inch peaches 6.3 cans will be packed. 

Size, then, is one of the essentials of quality in canning peaches. 
There may, to be sure, be size without quality, but satisfactory can- 
ning quality without size is impossible. 

Size in peaches is influenced by many cultural and production 
practices—pruning being perhaps as important as any. It has been 
shown by careful experiment that less pruning than has been the 
rule in many localities makes possible the most rapid development 
of young trees. Without any suggestion of criticism it may be said 
that the experience of the last year has shown the need of most 
careful experiment and research in orchards of producing age, to 
determine the relation between the amount and character of pruning, 
and the production of maximum tonnage of peaches of the size which 
canners need for choice and fancy grades. 

Furthermore, it is becoming clear that the amount of bearing 
wood left after pruning mature trees, as well as the rapidity of growth 
of young trees, must be considered in relation to the available water 
supply. With a restricted supply of soil moisture there is a» limit 
to the number of peaches a tree can grow to desirable siz4 and if 
the tree is permitted to exceed this limit undersize peaches are cer- 
tain to result. In some of the important peach and apricot sections 
thd supply of water is perhaps one of the limiting factors in pro- 
duction of tonnage. Whether the maximum tonnage possible shall 
consist largely of large or small peaches depends in considerable 
degree on the pruning practices adopted. The relation of both prun- 
ing practice and water supply, must likewise be considered in their 
bearing on the practice of thinning. 

An enlarged program of research is undoubtedly necessary in or- 
der that the crop production practices may be worked out for each 
principal producing region which will grow the trees best up to 
bearing age, and which will ensure after that, regularity of bear- 
ing, and the production of the large sized fruit which results in in- 
creased consumption. 2 


The peach canning industry is in urgent need of the results of 
research on many other lines than pruning and thinning, if con- 
tinued production with satisfactory yield and quality are to be ensured. 
The question of variety improvement is important—progress needs 
to be made on understanding of varietal adaptation to different peach 
growing regions; there is an unfortunate lack of uniformity in type 
or strain in some of the standard varieties In California the best 
types of Phillips and Tuscan should be isolated and future propaga- 
tion arranged from these known desirable types, thus correcting the 
result of what may have occurred occasionally in the past through 
inadvertence in the way of seedling propagation with the result of the 
present mixtures. The possibility of bud selection as applied to de- 
ciduous fruits needs to be thoroughly explored. The use of fertilizers 
in fruit production needs further research not only in the west 
but elsewhere. Tests must be made in our fruit canning regions of 
the varieties which have been found best for canning in other 
parts of the world. In this connection, canners will follow with in- 
terest the behavior of Goodman’s Choice peach from Australia, 
brought to California last year through the office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introductions of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and of the new varieties from Chili, from which a very attractive 
canned product is being put up in that country. 
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The development of new and improved varieties of peaches 
and other fruits through breeding is a matter of keen interest ard great 
potential value to the fruit canner. The work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture along this line has received adde’i ivapetus 
during the past year. Most valuable: work in this field is being 
carried on_by the Department at headquarters near WaspPington 
D. C., in Michigan in co-operation with the State experiment sta- 
tion, and in California in co-operation with the two leading uni- 
versities. The New York and New Jersey Agricultural Exneriment 
Stations are also doing excellent fruit breeding work and are begin- 
ning to devote some attention to the breeding of peaches adapted 
for canning in the Eastern United States. 


The question of the best stocks for peaches under different soil 
and moisture conditions is likewise of importance and the menace 
of nematodes already felt in some localities shows the need of ac- 
tive research to develop stocks resistant to this root parasite. Such 
diseases as brown rot on apricot and scab on peaches are in need 
of most thorough study in order that the best control measures 
may be placed in the hands of the grower at the earliest date. 
The methods which have been developed thus far and shown to 
give reasonably _ satisfactory control should be demonstrated on a 
large scale in the principal production centers. 


A matter of primary interest in connection with the pear can- 
ning industry is the control of the most deadly enemy of pear trees, 
bacterial blight. Most canners are familiar with Reimer’s re- 
searches looking to developing of blight resistant stocks. Such stocks 
will largely do away with the collar, root and body blight, the most 
difficult phases of this disease to control. Since we have on the 
program today the gentleman whose research on blight control saved 
the industry to California years ago, it would be presumption in me 
to say anything more about this disease, except that practically 
all the control work done since rests squarely on the foundation 
gs -4 — White in his work in the Sacramento Valley and elsewhere 
in California. 


Other work of decided helpfulness in ensuring the future of pear 
canning is now in progress to determine the most efficient pruning 
and orchard sanitation for blight control, on mechanical determina- 
tion of correct degree of maturity for picking, on pruning of young 
and bearing orchards, and on holding of mature pears in cold stor- 
age for canning. 


I have purposely omitted reference to many important fruit dis- 
eases on which research is in progress, including blue stem, leaf roll 
and mosaic of raspberries and blackberries, since Dr. Waite will 
doubtless report recent progress in research on these troubles. 


Research on cross pollination in cherries has brought out hitherto 
unsuspected affinities and lack of affinities, and has revealed the 
cause of many low yielding orchards of sweet cherries in the north- 
west. Pollination and cherry orchard management studies in Wiscon- 
sin have shown the way to ensuring of more regular bearing as well 
as of larger crops. That there is need of better disease control 
practices in the eastern cherry sections was shown during the season 
of 1922 when many orchards were defoliated by brown rot and shot 
hole. These fungeous diseases had a very serious affect in ruining the 
canning quality of the crop in orchards which were not properly 
sprayed, making necessary many rejections of cherries delivered for 
canning, and causing much loss to grower and canner alike. 


The foregoing are some of the raw products problems of the 
fruit canner. Without unremitting effort to discover better methods 
of controlling orchard pests, to improve varieties, to determine the 
best methods of production, the growing of fruit would become so 
hazardous as to hold out little hope of reward to the grower, and 
the quality of the product would make canned fruit unattractive 
to the consumer, and the packing of it unprofitable to the canner. 


Through the promoting and fostering of research on the pro- 
duction of canners’ products, the Bureau of Raw Products Research 
seeks to improve the quality and lessen the hazards of production. 
In this effort co-operation relations are sustained with the State and 
Federal research and educational agencies. The Bureau brings the 
production problems on which research is needed to these agencies, 
keeps in touch with current progress so far as possible, and informs 
the canners regarding results of this research. The future main- 
tenance of regular yield and high quality requires continued and in- 
creased research on all phases of production and variety_improve- 
ment. Increased consumption depends on maintaining and improv- 
ing raw product quality and on such production methods as will put 
in the canner’s highest grades the largest possible proportion of the 
crop of the grower. 


» pears 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS 


Corn Section 


Thursday, January 25, 1923—10:00 A. M. 


Ira S. Whitmer, Chairman. : 
_ HE Corn Section of the National Canners Association con- 
vened in the Vernon Room of Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on the above date at 10 A. M., with the 
President of the Section, Mr. Ira S. Whitmer, acting as chair- 


man, and Mr. Robert S. Shriver acting as secretary. 


The Chairman: As the first order of business I will appoint the 
Nominating Committee, and the chairman will be Mr. Robert Dickin- 
se ag the other two members will be Mr. E. F. Trego, and Mr. W. C. 

arling. 
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ADDRESS OF IRA S. WHITMER, CHAIRMAN 


Our business is to preserve a food for later use that is a luxury 
in quality but a staple in price. 
HE growing of our crop is the first matter of importance today 
to vur members as most of us do our own farming. ‘This fea- 
ture of our business presents more difficulties than growing field 
corn. Our crop extends an invitation to all crop enemies as 
it is a sweet morsel; they attack root, stem and branch, including the 
ear of Sweet Corn. As a result, we have today as our aids the most 
expert State and Federal farm research workers. As the different plant- 
ings come to the proper stage for canning the factory wheels begin 
to turn. 
Today with new style cans, washers, sorting devices, etc., the pack- 
ing and preserving of Sugar Corn done, apparently, as near per- 
fection as possible. After that, all we have to do is to find a market 
for the food in tin. 

To prove the statement as to excellence, I would quote from our 
Illinois corn orator, W. McCall, when he said: “Perfection is 
reached in growing Sweet Corn when it enters the ‘milk’ stage, where 
the tender kernels are plumped and enriched by dainty deposits of 
tiny starch granules and by the introduction of rate and volatile 
sugars and flavors of such ethereal delicacy that they are as fleeting 
as a dream. ‘The milk has now been metamorphosed into a delectable 
eream, treasured in opalescent capsules as delicate and tender as 
the lips of a laughing babe. The texture of the skin is like the 
petals of a -blown rose. This, my friends, is the Roasting Ear, 
the roasting ear, par excellence; the indispensable basis of fancy corn. 
There is a period in the life history of every healthy and well-matured 
ear of Sugar Corn in which this state of excellence prevails. It is the 
great problem of the canner to garner them and to conserve their 
cherished goodness which so few may enjoy in their natural state.” 

The more closely we can limit our canning to the quality so well 
described the more likely our customers will return to us when they 
find that the corn does not return to them. 

Maine corn comes into its own in this modest statement from 
Carll Canning Company: “This Corn is Bantam, but it is golden. The 
golden sunshine got into it and changed its kernels into smiles that 
are as sweet as honey. Talk about Sugar Corn—this is it with the 
morning dews and sunshine added. ere is more than sweetness 
to it. The south wind has come to it, bringing the fragrance of flow- 
ers, the melodies of the birds and the benediction of the blue skies. 
The Golden Bantam Corn. f you haven’t had it, you have missed 
the glory of the summer.” : 
hen w2 consider that in 1922 our membership pack was 11,419,000 
om hong 186,500 acres we feel that it is no longer one of the lesser 
ndustries. 

Financial conditions brought serious reflection to Corn Canners 
in 1920 and 1921, and will not soon be forgotten. 

If jobbers and retailers will co-operate with National Canners 
Association in securing statistical information as to stocks of canned 
foods—in line with recommendation of President James Moore—a better 
balance will be had between production and consumption. We need 
to produce food on knowledge of conditions, instead of speculation. 
To properly market our product expert accountants have been engaged 
for several years to post us as to costs. 

Many meetings have been held just to discuss costs. Now that 
that matter is settled, we have found that to know cost is one thing 
and to get it is another. Jobbers agree that Sugar Corn is uniformly 
better quality than in previous years and are, in a larger way, buying 
in advance of their requirement. 

We could well be conservative this year, however, in matter of 
—- and quantity of Sugar Corn we pack. 

The present statistical situation coupled with the improved market 
conditions will warrant some advance in price of high grade corn to 
meet cost of Spot Corn and the higher cost of 1923 pack. 

The matter of printing or marketing labels in some distinct way, 
showing grades of corn, is one that needs our best —— 

At present, the housewife can usually judge as to quality and grade 
only by price or appearance of the label; these — possibly be mis- 
leading. Every canner should grade the pack of each day and the 
label made to tell the truth as to quality. It appears as a difficult 
proposition, but if correctly done by every canner and distributor it 
would make friends for canned corn and other canned foods more 
rapidly than any other one thing we could do. 

The following suggestion is made by one of our supply men, viz: 

“If every canner and every distributor would agree to use labels 
with a blue stripe, a red stripe or a white stripe, denoting first, second 
or third quality, every buyer of canned foods would know or would 
soon learn what those colors stand for and would at once recognize 
the differential in price between the different grades.” Today high 
price ae mean quality or it may mean that the brand is advertised. 
Let us give this matter of quality marking a place in all meetings and 
discussions until it is properly settled. 

The recent bulletin published by National Canners Association on 
Canned Corn—its preparation, nutritive value and uses included infor- 
mation and recipes of great value to retailer and consumer of Sugar 
el , Every car of Sweet Corn should include at least fifty of these 
ulletins. 


If there are any corn canners present who have not as yet taken 


membership in the National Canners Association we would urge that 
your benefit as well as those who hold a membership you join, 
at once. 


The Chairman: I have the pleasure of introducing to you Dr. W. E. 
Elwell, known to most of the canners present. He will address us on 
the subject of Corn Black. (Applause.) 


CORN BLACK 


By W. E. Elwell, 
President, Maine Canners Association. 


When your Chairman asked me to prepare a paper on blackened 
Sweet corn for this meeting, I felt obliged to inform him that I pre- 
ferred not to write a formal paper on that subject because to do so 
would necessitate a review of all that has been done and is known 
in connection with this troublesome problem. Such a paper would 
be tedious and more or less of a bore to those listening to it, unless 
it could be brought to a climax by the announcement of the discovery 
of a complete and inexpensive remedy. 

I might as well state at once that I am unable to make an 
encouraging announcement, but this is no reason why we sho 
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discuss the matter. On the contrary, it is evidence that we should all 
lend our thought and effort to co-operation in solving a probiem that 
has become a serious menace to our industry. 

I believe it will be helpful to discuss this matter in open meeting 
that each may contribute his share to the general effort. 1t is because 
of this belief that 1 have consented to come before you today and tell 
you what [ittle L know or think I know about the matter, and alsa 
because 1 believe that the problem can be solved it we all join hands 
and combine our ettorts with this object in view. 

I propose to make a few statements which | believe true and which 
I think have a bearing upon the whole question, and if in the course 
of my remarks 1 state anything which anyone present actually knows 
to be contrary to the fact, 1 invite interruption and comment. 1 have 
come to believe that in no other way can we clear our minds in regard 
to this very worrisome problem. 

Sweet corn was first preserved in containers made of tin plate in 
1839 and the amount of corn preserved in this way has increased in 
volume since that date until it has become of considerable importance 
as a staple food product. 

The urst laboratory record of black discoloration of corn occurred 
in Pa ng more than fifty years after its introduction to the consuming 
public. 

4s there, or is there not significance in this fact? 

It was not until 1915 that the trouble from black discoloration 
became sufficiently annoying to inspire definite and extensive research 
work with a view to relief, and not until 1918 and 1919 that blackened 
corn became so general as to affect the pack in practically all parts 
of the country where sweet corn is packed. 

ls there significance in this fact? We find that coincident with 
this marked increase in black discoloration there has been a radical 
change in the character of the tin plate and style of can used by 
canners. 

In all of the work done in connection with study of this problem, 
every possible effort seems to have been made to ascertain whether or 
not the black discoloration could be attributive to changes or dif- 
ferences in the character of the sweet corn used and the method of 
preparing and preserving it. But without results. For the fact re- 
mains that sweet corn is a natural product that always carries a 
certain percentage of protein, must have protein to be corn, and it 
is believed that it is from the partial decomposition of this protein 
by the heat necessary for sterilization, that the hydrogen sulphide 
is developed which is one of the factors in the ultimate formation of 
iron sulphide. 

There is no doubt in my mind that hydrogen sulphide has always 
resulted from heating corn sufliciently to sterilize it. What, then, is 
the reason that its union with the iron of the base plate of the con- 
a, has been, in some as yet unsolved way, facilitated during recent 
years 

I_ assume that you have all read the report of the work done by 
Dr. Fitzgerald and associates which was begun in 1919 and the results 
of which were published in 1922. 

If you have, you cannot fail to have been impressed with the 
vast amount of labor back of this report. It will be seen from the 
report that efforts were not lacking to find the remedy somewhere in 
the corn itself or its treatment, but without results. Neither were 
efforts lacking to ascertain the effects resulting from using a wide 
variety of tin plate and style of can, and with the final result that 
efforts were directed to “doping” the plate from which the can is 
made with zinc. Some success has attended this procedure, but it 
has not as yet been sufficiently successful to be generally adopted 
commercially. 

After reading the report, one cannot escape the conclusion that 
those who wrote it were themselves convinced that the only practical 
remedy would be found in connection with the treatment of the plate 
from which the can is made. While the report does not say so, it is 
clear to one familiar with the history of the whole matter that the 
fundamental trouble lies somewhere in the difference between the tin 
plate and can of twenty years ago and the plate and can of today. 

That we may undérstand each other fully, let me point out that 
nowhere in the Fitzgerald report is a clear distinction made between 
that amount and character of iron sulphide which comes off and floats 
upon the surface of the corn in an unshaken can and looks like lamp 
black or soot, and the kind of irom sulphide which blackens the ex- 
posed ridges and spots of the plate but does not come off in sufficient 
quantities to render the corn unsalable. 

It is the former kind of black that is the nigger in the woodpile 
that we are after. 


It is of course deplorable that the cans of today should be so 
very generally discolored on the inside by both tin and iron sulphide. 
Who can show us a can made of “coke plate” and packed within the 
past two or three years with any product carrying proteins, that is 
not badly discolored inside? And who is there that has been a packer 
for twenty-five or thirty years that has not seen and does not remem- 
ber that cans of the former period often after standing for years 
went open up brighter on the inside than they were on the out- 
side 


Have you noticed carefully the final recommendations of the 
Fitzgerald report? They, every one of them, impose extra care upon 
the canner and some of them involve extra time and expense, and not 
a single word that would suggest that the plate manufacturers or the 
can makers be burdened with any effort to restore the container to 
its former far more satisfactory quality. 


Of course you are all aware of the tendency of recent years to 
reduce the gage of plate used in making all sizes of cans until some 
of them are so thin that the flanges crack in handling; but do you 
know that this reduction in gage means a saving of ten per cent in 
steel tonage? Were you, the user, consulted about this? And so you 
known that the amount of tin coating on coke plate has been reduced 
from approximately two and one-half pounds per base box to an 
average of one and forty-one one hundredths pounds per base box? 
Were you ever consulted in regard to these improvements (?) in the 
product you pay out so much good money for? Please consider these 
remarks as in the nature of an aside, for it is not contended that 
either the gage of the base plate or the thickness of tin coating is 
a major factor influencing the formation of black discoloration, . but 
these two changes are causing the canners a great deal of trouble 
through their tendency to increase —_ the percentage of buckles, 
leaks, and rust in any pack, as will be demonstrated by exhibits to 
be shown in connection with another report to be presented at a later 
meeting. There is no apparent attempt being made to remedy these 
effects at their source. These changes would, therefore, indicate a 
tendency on the part of tin plate manufacturers towards a disregard 
of the suitability of their product for the purpose for which it is 
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intended. This is*even now evident: in-the questionable quality of 
base plate being used which I shall endeavor to demonstrate; and this 
has a very direct bearing upon the formation of black discoloration, 
and: thus seems to be the heart of the problem. : 

. To regurn to such published data as we have in regard to black 
discoloration in corn. 

The report of 1922 states: “In extreme cases where the vacuum 
drops and remains at zero, the portion of the corn exposed in the head 
space often becomes coated with a thick layer of rust more or less 
spotted with patches of a dull greenish black where iron oxide has 
been. partially reduced by contact with corn and partially converted 
to the sulphide by the abundant sulphur bearing protein normally 
present in corn. 

Granted, but not always. In December of last year, I opened 
among many others four cans of corn packed on the same day of 
September of the same year that were without vacuum. These cans 
contained no discernible black -in the corn which was exceptionally good 
in quality and the inside of the cans were much less discolored by 
black of any kind than were other cans from the same lot which carried 
a vacuum of fourteen and one-half inches and contained corn that was 
so black as to be repulsive. 

I have no doubt that a high vacuum tends to retard or lessen the 
formation of iron sulphide in a can packed with corn and made from 
plate that favors the formation of sulphide. Even a high degree of 
vacuum will not prevent the formation of black in some cans. 

Elsewhere in the Fitzgerald report, the statement is made that 
“Corn which is free from black for several months after canning, may 
ultimately develop bad black.” I cannot help wondering how anyone 
could bring himself to make so definite an assertion. It seems to me 
that such a belief must be based upon inference only, for I have not 
found anywhere in the repert a reference to the use of methods that 
would permit of watching what goes on inside the can without opening 
it. In view, however, of the accomplishments of the can makers in 
reducing the gage of plate now sometimes used in making cans, it would 
not surprise me to find one that you could look through. I doubt very 
much if anyone knows just what percentage of any pack of sweet corn 
earries sufficient black to make it unmerchantable. 

As a pack is examined from time to time, estimates, influenced 
no doubt by hope or fear, will vary from five to sixty per cent. But 
the final outcome after the pack has gone into the market seems to 
justify the belief that black in sufficient quantity to really damage 
the appearance and flavor of the goods will not exceed twelve or 
fifteen per cent of the pack. This is significant as well as aggravating. 
If one desires to find a can of corn typically blackened, it is usually 
necessary to open ease after case before one is discovered. On the 
other hand, if the sales department is demonstrating goods to a pros- 
pective buyer, the first can opened is not infrequently black. Could 
anything be more maddening than this? 

If it is true, and I believe it is, that at least eighty-five per cent 
of the average pack is free from sufficient iron sulphide to make it 
unmerchantable, we certainly ought to eliminate the very troublesome 
minority which now constitutes a “bloc” to the natural expansion of 
» our business. 

The more one studies this problem and all of the work that has 
been done in trying to solve it, the more he is inclined to come to the 
conelusion, arrived at largely by the process of exclusion, that the 
real source lies somewhere in the variable quality of certain small 
areas, some times microscopic, of the seed base plate used in manu- 
facturing tin plates. 

This conclusion must have been reached by many for serious 
studies have been made during the past five years of various alloys of 
steel with a view to determining their suitability for tin plate for 
eanners’ cans, but without final satisfactory results so far as I have 
been able to learn. 

In an effort to discover any kind of difference in the plate taken 
from cans carrying black corn and other products similarly affected, I 
have made use of the x-ray to examine small areas of plate taken 
from cans that contained blacked products that it was thought might 
be the source of the trouble. 

It is difficult in the case of corn, because of its more or less fluid 
character to connect up the floating iron sulphide with any particular 
area of the can. 

In the ease of paper-lined cans, this problem is easier. I show you 
here two can tops fram cans packed on the same day with the same 
product, each of which carried a vacuum of. six inches. 

»DBhe paper eircle from one of them is not discolored, although the 
ean. top is well speckled with black. The paper circle from the other 
top is blackened quite badly but the top itself is comparatively bright. 
It has less black speckles but two or three of them differ from the rest 
and it was from these black spots that the iron sulphide came. 

The x-ray shows a marked difference in these two tops: one offers 
a uniform resistance to the rays, the other, which carries the black 
paper shows distinct areas corresponding with the spots, that gave 
up the black discoloration which offered little resistance to the rays. 

(Show pictures describing, etc.) 

T also show pictures of tops taken from corn cans. These pictures 
show the top of a can that carried black and the top of a can that did 
not carry black.~ The one carrying black shows little resistance to the 
rays in certain areas, fhe other top offers uniform resistance. Note 
the contrast. 

These x-ray plates are a selection from many that have been made 
for me by two different x-ray experts unknown to each other and living 
more than a thousand miles apart. - They are both positive in their 
eonclusions that there is a very marked difference in the reaction of 
different plates and different areas of the same plate to the x-ray. The 
samples of plate taken from cans carrying black discoloration practi- 
cally all show areas of diminished resistance to the ray, some of them 
very small, others large areas, but shadowy. 


Plates from cans that did not contain black discoloration are 
much more uniform in their resistance to x-rays throughout their 
whole area. 

These findings constitute nothing more than a _ suggestion for 
further study. A few micro photographs of the spots from which the 
black seemed to come suggest a granular condition of. the steel at 
these points. This not only remains to. be proved, but, if confirmed, 
its. significance must .be ascertained. é 

We know that pure steel is a rarity and that the various steels 
in use are alloys of various kinds. 

Other industries have found it necessary to develop a_ special 
grade of steel to meet their peculiar requirements. Special alloys of 


steel are necessary for satisfactory rails for our steam and electric 
The electric industry uses 


roads, for armor plate and razor blades. 
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many steel sheets in the manufacture of transformers. 
found that some of the steel sheets furnished by the plate manufac- 
turers were very unsatisfactory. They caused a considerable loss of 
power which was found to be due to certain impurities in the steel, 
Plates for transformers are now tested electrically and those that 
contain certain impurities as shown by low of current are rejected 
and returned to the steel mills to be used for something else. Re- 
cently there has come from Sheffield, England, what is claimed to be 
stainless steel. It is not discolored by the acids of fruit, or the sulphur 
- eees, but remains bright. Inquiry is being made in regard to this 
steel, 

I realize fully that in this brief presentation, I have not given 
that which you desire. I have responded to a request to discuss 
matter, chiefly with a view to turning as many minds as possible to 
the earnest consideration of a problem that has become a real menace. 
It will not do to permit ourselves to be persuaded that it is any part 
of the canner’s duty to perform all kinds of new and difficult ‘stunts 
in consideration of the privilege of using a sanitary can. This can with 
all its advantages is still a source of losses far greater than occurred 
when the old style can was in use. For one thing it was possible with 
the cap and hole can to get a higher vacuum and hold it, and buckles 
rarely if ever developed. The new type of can has brought its prob- 
lems which were not anticipated and if it is to maintain the prestige 
to which it has been forced by its promoters, it must be made of better. 
and more uniform material than has been used in its manufacture 
during and since the war. : 


It was early 


The Chairman: The second matter on our program is an stones 
by Mr. Frederick V. Rand, Laboratory of Plant Pathology, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who will talk 


to us upon the subject of Bacterial Wilt or Stewart’s Disease of Corn. 
(Applause.) 


BACTERIAL WILT OR STEWART’S DISEASE OF CORN 
By Frederick V. Rand, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


N 1898 corn wilt was first reported and studied from Long Island 
I by Prof. F. C. Stewart, of the Geneva, New York, Experiment 

Station. Hence the name, Stewart’s disease. 

What of practical value do we at the present time know about 
this disease? Where does it occur and in what plants? How much 
damage does it cause What is it, what does it look like, how does it 
behave? And, finally, what are we going to do about it? 


_Corn wilt occurs in the Southern and Middle States and has in 
a few isolated cases been reported as far north as southern Michigan 
and Albany, New York. Personal observations for several seasons and 
conversation with pathologists and growers have not revealed another 
case of its presence in New York or Michigan north of the localities 
named, nor in any part whatever of the other border States from Min- 
nesota to Maine. In sections where the disease occurs, the amount of 
damage caused varies from a wholly negligible quantity up to a total 
destruction of the crop in certain instances, depending on the varieties 
grown, and on the absence or presence of the parasite in the seed, of 
favorable weather and soil conditions, and of disease carriers. In our 
experimental fields we have often had 90 to 100 per cent of natural 
infection in some. varieties. In the experience of one large canning 
company during the season just past, corn wilt caused an almost 
total destruction of the crop in several hundred acres of one variety. 

_ Corn wilt is a specific, infectious disease caused directly by a 
minute bacterium or germ affecting varieties of the sweet, pop and 
field corn types. Usually the first signs of the disease to appear are 
long, wilted streaks of a lighter green color than the adjacent still 
healthy parts of the leaf blade, but without conspicuous yellowing. 
Or again, if the progress of disease is rapid and accompanied by dry 
weather, one to several leaves may turn lighter green and wilt as a 
whole. This gener:il or diffuse type must not be confused, however, 
with the wilting of a tuft of the uppermost leaves such as often results 
from insect attack at the heart of the bud; and the wilt streaks are 
to be distinguished from certain rather elongated fungus leaf spots 
which often start as spindle-shaped areas with water-soaked appear- 
ance. In the bacterial wilt the external signs progress from the point 
of entry of the parasite, which is usually the lower part of the plant 
when infection comes from the seed or from any other source during 
the early stages of growth. From such points the disease spreads until 
the whole plant becomes wilted, withered and finally dead. Even 
in the dead plant, however, some traces of the green leaf color usually 
persist. Conspicuous yellowing never results. In some instances the 
tassels develop prematurely and become dead and dry before the plant 
as a whole has succumbed. However, the critical determining sign 
in the case of freshly cut stems is the oozing to the surface of con- 
spicuous yellowish beads of sticky bacterial slime with which the 
sap-conducting vessels are filled. With the aid of a hand lens these 
bacterial masses may often be seen even at the cut ends of leaf veins. 
This slime does not ooze to the uncut surface of the plant except 
through the breathing pores in the skin of inner husks on badly dis- 
eased plants. In such advanced cases the sap vessels of the stem 
and leaf veins are packed full of these sticky bacterial masses, and 
they are often found also in the tissues toward the base of the kernels. 
Corn wilt is primarily a disease of the sap-conducting system, but in 
its later stages the softer tissues also are invaded. 


What effect do general soil and weather comditions have upon 
prevalence and spread of this disease? Infection of the young corn 
plant has been found to be considerably dependent upon the growth 
condition of the seedling during the first weeks after planting and upon 
soil and air moisture, soil texture and fertility, and temperature. 

During 1921 a date-of-planting test was carried out in which 
weekly plantings were made from April 7 to August 25. In this case 
the maximum disease occurred in plantings of late June and early 
July, with less at the beginning and end of the season. There was 2 
six-weeks’ drought at mid-season accompanying a part of this higher 
percentage of disease. However, the field notes during the growth 
period showed that most of this disease had come from infections 
contracted after cessation of the drought. Furthermore, an irrigation 
test on a portion of five of these weekly plantings fully confirmed the 
previous seasonal tests as to the relation between moisture and prev- 
alence of wilt. In every case the higher percentage of disease was 
in the irrigated portion, the average for all five plots being 55 per cent 
for the irrigated and 40 per cent for the non-irrigated portion. During 
the season just past, rainfall was well distributed throughout, and 
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the disease likewise was rather uniformly prevalent except for a slight 
falling off toward autumn as is usually the case. 

In these tests the general tendency, other factors being equal, has 
been for an increase of disease in the heavier and richer types of soil 
over that in very light sandy soils. In one field, for example, where 
identical lots of seed were planted across three types of soil the part 
on very poor sandy soil gave 21 per cent of wilt, that on a rich medium 
clay loam gave 41 per cent, while 27 per cent of disease occurred in 
the transitional section between. 

The disease comes in the seed and in our middle and southern sec- 
tions insects have a part in its further distribution. And insects are 
difficult to control! The preliminary disinfection experiments using 
chemicals or dry heat gave promise of good results in the laboratory 
and greenhouse where insects did not meddle with the results. Tried 
in the field on a large scale no benefits have accrued at the end of 
the season. Is there, then, any ray of hope open to us? Fortunately, 
we have palliatives if not panaceas for our dilemma. Lafge variety 
tests during four seasons and in each season comprising from 3 to 10 
acres of land, together with large variety inoculations in the green- 
house, have conclusively shown that we have ready to hand a con- 
siderable number of sweet corn varieties which are highly resistant to 
the wilt disease. 


As one of the results of this study it has been found that. an ar- 
rangement of varieties according to the time required for maturing 
coincides almost exactly with an arrangement according to resistance 
to the disease. The later varieties such as Zig Zag Evergreen, Stowell’s 
Evergreen, and Country Gentleman, have consistently given a very low 
percentage of the disease (average below 10 per cent), while the earliest 
varieties under the same conditions have shown a serious loss from wilt 
(average 25 to 57 per cent). In general, wilt prevalence among mid- 
season varieties has been between these two extremes. The variety 
First of All has’ shown the greatest injury, some plantings having 
given 100 per cent infected stalks, while the Cory group, Golden .Ban- 
tam, and others of the earliest sorts, approach it in susceptibility. 
The Evergreen group, as a whole, was little affected; and it is interest- 
ing to note that Bantam Evergreen—a cross between Golden Bantam 
and Stowell’s Evergreen—appeared to carry with it little or none of the 
susceptibility of the Bantam parent. Among 45 varieties of field corn 
planted during the same three seasons, 32 have at no time shown traces 
of wilt. A few of the dent corns have given a 5 per cent or less, but 
it is the earlier flint sorts that have been found most susceptible. For 
example, Will’s Gehu has given as high as 65 per cent. of infected 
stalks: Square Flint, 40; Longfellow, 22: and King Philip, 19. Unfor- 
tunately, the only highly resistant strains among the early table vari- 
eties are the Early Adams and Ideal Early groups, neither of which 
are true sweet corns. At present the only insurance against serious 
inroads by this disease in an infested locality lies in the planting of 
resistant varieties. The comparatively slight occurrence of wilt hitherto 
usually experienced in large plantings by canners in the Middle States 
is to be explained by the fact that resistant varieties such as strains 
of the Evergreen or Country Gentlemen types have been the ones most 
largely planted. On the other hand, so far as this disease is con- 
cerned, the susceptible varieties may be planted along the Canadian 
border with a reasonable degree of assurance. We have not found 
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the disease there in garden or commercial planting. Furthermore, va- 
riety tests with identical lots of seed planted the same season at 
Orono, Maine, and at Tuxedo, Md., showed an abundance of wilt in 
the latter place, but none at all in Maine. 


The Chairman: Dr. Jones will address us on the subject of Improve- 
ment of Sweet Corn, Through Breeding and Selection. (Applause.) 


SCIENCE REVOLUTIONIZING SEED CORN PRODUCTION 
By D. F. Jones, cate 
Connecticut Agric.. Experiment Station, New. Haven. 


VERY farmer knows that the prize winning ears of corn ex- 
hibited at the grain shows often yield no more than other ears 
from the same field that are much poorer‘in appearance. ‘‘Inves- 
tigations in the science of heredity have shown why this state 
of affairs exists. Each living organism is the product of two: forces: 
heredity and environment. Good appearances are often’ due merely 
to having been grown under specially favorable conditions. These 
the plants cannot pass on to their progeny. ; : 

Moreover, heredity is transmitted equally’ through the male--as 
through the female. With corn, ordinary selection deals only with the 
qualities of the seed bearing parent. Nothing is known about. the 
qualities of the plant that furnishes. the pollen which is borne to.every 
silk by the wind. Because of the constant crossing going on in every 
field, ordinary varieties of corn, no matter how carefully selected -by 
common practices, are extremely variable and unstable, and largely 
fail to come true to the type of the ears chosen for planting. 

In every field of corn there are many weak plants and even good 
stalks with poor ears or none at all. Barren plants, nubbins, diseased 
stalks and moldy ears are far too common. Some of these undesirable 
features are due to unfavorable cultural conditions, infection and acci- 
dental injury beyond the control of the plant. However, results ob- 
tained at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station show cléarly 
that a large part of these factors for poor production can be almost 

A method has been developed by which corn is put through a 
process of inbreeding of the closest kind possible followed by selection 
of the best plants. Because the heredity is controlled through the 
pollen parent as well as through the seed parent it is possible to elim- 
inate sterility and marked abnormalities which are present in larger 
numbers in every variety of corn than is commonly suspected. By this 
process fixed types are produced which will breed true.. On account 
of being. inbred they are much reduced in size, vigor and productive- 
ness but these important qualities are immediately regained by crossing. 

The plants grown the first year after crossing two inbred types are 
extraordinarily vigorous and productive. Furthermore, they are uni- 
form in every respect to a degree that is astonishing to those who 
are familiar with only the common varieties of corn. In size of stalk, 


height, tassel type, size, shape, and position of the ear on the stalk, 
and particularly in time of flowering and maturing each plant is just 
like every other plant, provided all have had a reasonably fair chance 


F. W. BOLGIANO & CO. 


1009 B St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


— SEEDMEN 


F.W. BOLGIANO & CO: Washngion it 
TOMATO SEED SPECIALISTS: 


GREATER BALTIMORE THE CAPITOL. 
NEW STONE REO ROCK 
JOHN BAER BONNY BEST 


MY MARYLAND CR0S5 RUGHTLESS 


B FOR QUALITY SEE BOLGIANO OF WASHINGTON 


FW Bolgiano & Co... 


ERE is the booth of F. W. Bolgiano & Co., 
Wasington, D. C., and it was in and about this . 
booth that canners having an interest in seed, 

but particularly tomato seed, gathered. Bolgiano! 
Seed! From almost time immemorial the name Bol- 
giano has been associated with seed. “Bolgiano” and 
“Seed” are synonymous terms. 
Poor seed, as everybody knows, is a delusion and 
a snare. The house of Bolgiano specializes in good 
seed, in dependable seed, in seed that assures the 
growers hopes of a full crop and of a good crop. 
These names for tomato seed have a familiar ring: 
to them: “Greater Baltimore,” “New Stone,” “John -- 
Baer,” “My Maryland,” “The Capitol,” “Red: Rock,” 
“Bonny Best” and “Red Cross Blightless.” But Bol- . 
giano distributes still other—practically all other—. 
kinds of seeds; and all are dependable. Represent- 
ing this well-known house at the convention were 
Mr. Frank W. Bolgiano, President; Mr. C. W. Bolgi- 
ano, Vice-President; Mr. C. A. Bolgiano and Mr. R. 
B. Ward, Treasurer. Prices to canners for the well-- 
known Bolgiano marks of tomato seed are as follows: . 


the benefit of Bolgiano’s long experience. 


Orders will be put in % packages if desired. Only good 
tomato seed is capable of producing good canning crops. 
Consult Bolgiano before you place your order for seed; get 


Greater Baltimore 
New Stone... 2.00 
John Baer 4.00 
Bonny Best 2.50 | 
My Maryland 3.00 
Red Rock 2.00 
Bolgiano’s Best 2.25 
Red Cross Blight Resisting...................... 5.00 
Capitol 15.00 
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to grow. What is most important, every plant has a good ear. 
a field in which every plant is producing an ear of corn like the speci- 


Picture 


mens exhibited at the corn shows. This is the ideal which the bybrids 
between inbred strains, the first year after crossing, closely approach. 


This method is applicable to all kinds of corn and is now being 
extensively put to use in the grain growing states, as well as in 
several foreign countries. It has its greatest value for sweet corn for 
canning. The uniform ripening of the ears makes it possible to harvest 
the entire field in one day and at the same time obtain all the ears 
at just the right stage for cutting. 


Hybrid corn of this kind cannot be used again for seed. To produce 
this seed it is necessary to make the cross each time. This is done 
by planting the two inbred types to be crossed in alternate rows and 
detasseling all the plants of one type before pollen is shed and using 
only the ears from the detasseled plants for seed. The inbred strains 
when reduced to uniformity and constancy are fixed and permanent 
and the same good result can be obtained every time the cross is made. 
The proposition is much the same as the production of mules. This 
comical yet strong and sturdy combination of the good qualities of 
the horse and the ass has been used and valued from the time of 
Moses. The mule is sterile. But even if it were not, it would be 
valueless for further propagation. 


The inbred strains themselves are weak and poorly productive. 
Also the production of seed from only half the plants in a field and the 
extra labor of detasseling at just the right time makes this kind of 
seed several times as expensive as the seed now sold. But the cost 
of the seed is a very small item in the expense of growing a crop of 
corn. a dollar or two more an acre for seed compared to 
twenty dollars and up for manure and fertilizers? The improved 
quality due to uniform maturity will alone repay the cost of seed several 
times over. It is time that both the sweet corn growers and canners 
should realize that the fatherless brand of seed that they are now 
using, selected merely for the good appearance of the pistillate parent, 
is the most expensive kind of seed they can plant. 


The Chairman: Now, Colonel Lee has been asked to speak to us 
about Canned Foods Week. Colonel Lee, will you come forward? 


Mr. Lee: There is only one market in the world where you can 
sell canned corn, and that is in America. You cannot export it for 
the people would not know what it is. Our Commissary Department 
of the United States Army could not sell the-.surplus canned corn that 
they had in Europe, and they had, to our sorrow, to reship that corn 
back to the United States and sell it here. The people over there did 
not know what corn was. The lands of Europe are old, and sterile. 
and poor and worn out, and they have not strength enough to produce 
a crop of good corn, and consequently it is not grown in Europe where 
the people are not familiar with it. The field corn that is exported 
to Europe is manufactured into starch or used in the manufacture of 
whiskey or for animal food, and but very little is used for human 
food. You cannot hope to build up an export market for your corn, 
but you must sell it here in the United States to the consumers in 
this country. 

Now, what are you going to do about it? You are going to culti- 
vate this market, are you not? That is the only thing vou can do. 
How are you going to cultivate it? You will have to cultivate it by 
educating the people of the country about the use of canned corn, and 
about its advailability and about its wholesomeness, and its nutritious 
qualities. You cannot do that alone. No man working by himself 
ean do that. You must co-operate, be a unit in co-operation and all 
pull together. Each for all, and all for each. I am a member of the 
National Canned Foods Week Committee and it is my duty to place 
before you some facts not altogether as jubilant or as encouraging as 
I would like to place before you. The canners of the country have not 
given to the committee during the Canned Foods Week, of March the 
third to March the tenth, sufficient display matter and advertising 
matter. The matter that we are going to furnish to the retailers and 
to the brokers and to the wholesalers for them to decorate their win- 
dows and decorate the sides of their trucks and their cars and auto- 
mobiles, and to do the display work around each and every building, 
according to the program which the brokers and the wholesale brokers 
and 350,000 retailers in the United States have agreed to do. 


Now, the canner has been requested, and is expected to furnish 
display matter. The assessment made upon the canners for Canned 
Foods Week is the sum of ten dollars per line of machinery which 
they had operated last year. A request for subscriptions and contri- 
butions and pledges has been generally sent out, and I hesitate to say 
to you. and I feel a little reluctant to say to you, that from the three 
thousand and over canners in the United States some 247 subscrip- 
tions have been received. What a pitiful proportion that is! 


We have spent all the money we had. The Brokers have formed 
committees, and they are at work; they are demanding display mat- 
ter. We have placed orders for display matter beyond our ability to 
pay for. We must have some subscriptions. Give a little, give as much 
as you can, and give until it hurts a little, because this is not a 
matter of charity, but it is a matter of self protection. It is for the 
protection of your own interests. Your own interests are involved in 
this to convert the canned corn markets, which exists today as a buyers’ 
market into a sellers’ market. Make it a permanent sellers’ market. 


Gentlemen, if you have never given us any yet, for Heaven’s sake 
f@ome to your own rescue and give so that we may go on and help 
with this Canned Food Week. We are not getting any salaries. We 
are not getting any compensation. We are paying our own expenses 
and doing this work because we love the canned corn business, or rather 
the canned goods industry, in the belief that finding a market for it 
Rasy d doing God’s business. I am asking you to give all you pos- 
sibly can. 


The Chairman: I believe that the reason why a lot of the canners 
have not subscribed is because it has not been presented to them as 
clearly as the canners have had it presented to them today, and I am 
sure that the men of this Section will assist this movement in every 
way. 


The next number on our program is an address that was to be 
delivered by Dr. Woodbury, but he was called home last evening on 
account of the illness of his wife, and Dr. Loomis has consented to read 
the paper for Dr. Woodbury, and we will hear the paper read at this 
time. (Applause.) 
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SWEET CORN IMPROVEMENT 


Extracts from address by C. G. Woodbury, Director Bureau of 
Raw Products Research, National Canners Association. 


OME Grown vs. Commercial Seed. The question of improvement 

of sweet corn quality is one of vital interest to every canner, 

Fifty-four canners recently replied to the question, “Do you 

use home grown seed?” . Twenty-six of these indicated that 
they do not use home grown seed or only a very small proportion of it. 
Twenty-six other canners say they use home grown seed and believe 
in it. Not all of these use home grown seed exclusively, but they 
make a regular practice of growing a part or all of their requirements 
and believe in the policy. me canner says that he does not use home 
grown seed but would like to; another that he grows his own seed for 
two years, going back East for fresh stock every third year. Most of 
the canners who are now growing their own seed indicate that they 
intend to grow a larger proportion of their seed in the future. 

Practically all canners make some kind of germination test. Of 
57 canners reporting, 18 use the Rag Doll for part or all of their 
seed testing operations. Several depend on commercial laboratories, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, or the State universities. 
Canners’ Interest in Raw Products Quality: The point of view of 

corn canners on raw products problems may perhaps be summarized 
as follows: A keen interest in improvement in quality of product; a 
growing realization that the quality of the raw product controls to a 
large degree the quality of the canned product; a disposition to study 
more closely the relation of soil fertility, seed quality, purity of strains 
and type, freedom from plant diseases, fertilizers, and farm rotations, 
to the yield and quality of the raw product. Coupled with the dispo- 
sition to study these things more closely is the increasing demand 
for additional information on these problems and an increasing alert- 
ness on the part of canners to utilize promptly and apply in their 
business the results of research on the raw products. 


RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


Illinois: What research is in progress, then, that bears upon the 
improvement of the corn which is delivered to the canner? In Illinois 
the University has added a man to its staff for the special purpose of 
carrying on investigations on sweet corn improvement. A committee 
of the Illinois Canners Association met with the University authorities 
speaking, the less the sugar loss. More recent work at the Maryland 
Station on studies of sweet corn ripening show that temperature is 
the controlling factor for the rate of ripening in sweet corn. Throuri 
this study “a basis was furnished for an approximate prediction of the 
number of days required in different localities and at different seasons 
in the same locality for corn to pass from the beginning of kernel for- 
mation to the best edible stage, as well as the maximum number of 
days that the corn would be expected to remain in this condition.” 
It is said that the quality of canned corn may be influenced “not 
only by the temperature at which the corn is handled but also by 
the effect of temperature on the rate of ripening. A slow rate of ripen- 
ing gives greater range in the number of days that the corn may be 
picked in good condition.” 

Iowa: In Iowa active work on improvement of sweet corn seed 
strains for Iowa canners has been continued at the Experiment Station. 
The Station authorities feel strongly that a satisfactory quality of seed 
can be produced in Iowa for the use of the canners of that state. In 
tests of Iowa grown seed as compared with eastern seed little differ- 
ence was noted in yields through a series of years, but there was 
marked difference in the evenness of maturity, the more even maturity 
being secured from home grown seed. 

Some tests of fertilizers are being carried on both with the idea 
of determining what commercial fertilizers, if any, can be used with 
profit in sweet corn growing in Iowa, and also to determine whether 
through the use of fertilizers maturity can be delayed somewhat and 
sweet corn held at canning stage for a longer time. 

Connecticut: Work of the most fundamental importance to sweet 


‘corn canners is being carried on at the Connecticut Experiment Sta- 


tion. As is well known, Connecticut is an important source of sweet 
corn seed. At the Experiment Station methods of breeding corn have 
been worked out through which it is possible to bring about striking 
improvements in the uniformity of the sweet corn crop in every essen- 
tial character, including height of ears, type of ears, number of rows, 
evenness of maturity, etc. 


United States Department of Agriculture: The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has in progress several lines of investigation the 
results of which are of direct value to the corn canning industry. 

Will Potash Control Koot-rot? Perhaps the most significant result 
of the corn disease work in 1922 is the increasing evidence that the 
presence of a sufficient supply of available potash in the soil reduces 
the injury to the corn crop from root-rot organisms. The susceptibility 
of corn to the root-rot diseases seems to be associated with a faulty 
nutrition. Under certain conditions some plants take up mineral com- 
pounds from the soil, especially compounds of iron and aluminum, in 
such large quantities that the plants are poisoned with the accumula- 
tion of these substances in the plant tissues. Such plants are especially 
liable to root rot. In the Department of Agriculture experiments this 
past season in North Carolina potash prevented the accumulation in 
the plant of these toxic materials. The untreated plots were seriously 
injured by root rot. In the breeding work on the corn disease problem 
striking results are also being obtained. The differences in different 
strains of corn with respect to absorption of aluminum from the soil 
are being shown, and these difference are associated with resistance 
to blight or root rot. There is reason to hope for the development 
of strains of sweet corn which will be much more resistant to root 
rot than most of those which constitute the bulk of seed available 
in the trade today. 


Bacterial Blight or Stewart’s Disease: Another investigation, very 
important to sweet corn canners, is that being carried on by the U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture Laboratory of Plant Pathology. This has 
to do with the bacterial blight or Stewart’s disease. It has been found 
that there is a great difference in susceptibility of different varieties 
to this disease. Also that the disease is likely to cause more damage 
through the southern range of sweet corn production. This is par- 
ticularly true in wet seasons which favor the development of the 
blight bacteria. The practical lesson seems to be that for the present 
at least it will be best to grow the more resistant varieties, such 28 
Evergreen, Narrow Grain, Old Colony, and Country Gentleman in 
sections where the crop hazard is especially high for such relatively 
susceptible sorts as Golden Bantam and Early Minnesota. 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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European Corn Borer in 1922: Another activity of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture of interest to all canners is that related to the 
European corn borer. In the western infestation in the Ohio coun- 
ties bordering Lake Erie and in one or two townships in southeastern 
Michigan, there has been no important development observed. Careful 
scouting has failed to reveal any new centers of infestation in this 
region. The danger of course is that the corn borer may pass the 
quarantine lines and over into the Ohio River watershed. If this 
should occur it would be difficult to limit the spread of the insect 
down the streams through the lower Ohio and Mississippi valleys. In 
the infested areas about Schenectady and Albany, N. Y., there has been 
a moderate spread both east and west. The pest has so far but one 
brood a year in this region, however, and the actual damage has been 
comparatively slight. In the Boston and Arlington areas the infesta- 
tion has continued to be very severe. There has also been a spread 
northward. There is some cause for alarm since the discovery of an 
infestation in Maine. The most northerly point at which the borer has 
been discovered is on Sebago Lake, Maine. On the coast the town of 
Saco is at present the corn borer’s “furtherest north.” 


The Chairman: The next number on the program is an address 
by W. D. Bigelow, who we all know so well. He will talk to us about 
the Processing of Canned Corn. (Applause.) 


PROCESSING OF CORN 
By Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Washington, D. C 


»>ERETOFORE it has not been possible to suggest just what 
H process was necessary to safeguard against botulism. When 

1 discussed the processing of corn a year ago I knew that the 

most resistant strains of B. botulinus were less resistant than 
the spores of some other bacteria that occasionally occur in corn. The 
shortest process suggested at that time, therefore, was known to be 
adequate to destroy even the most resistant strains of B. botulinus, but 
we did not know how much the shortest process then suggested ex- 
ceeded the minimum cook that would certainly destroy the niost 
resistant strains of B. botulinus. 

-That information is now available, and I give below the minimum 
processes that we are confident will destroy the most resistant strains 
of B. botulinus in canned corn. These processes are based on the 
heat penetration work of the Research Laboratory of the National 
Canners Association and the botulism investigations conducted by the 
laboratories of several universities on funds supplied by the National 
Canners Association. 

The processes given below are based on a minimum initial tempera- 
ture of 180° F. In order to be sure that the initial temperature is at 
least 180° it is advisable that the cooker be held at not less than 190° 
when employing these processes. It is also vitally important to permit 
no delay in processing under any circumstances. If a breakdown oc- 
curs, the cans that have already been sealed should be taken to the 
retort immediately and processed at once, even though it may mean 
the running of a retort that is nearly empty. In case of a breakdown, 
eans that are not yet sealed should be returned to the cooker and 
started anew when the line resumes. If the initial temperature should 
be allowed to drop below 180° the processes given below should be 
materially increased. With an initial temperature of 160° the heating 
period in the processes given below should be increased something like 
40 minutes. 

As stated above, there are other bacteria which sometimes occur 
in corn that are more resistant than B. botulinus, and for that reason 
it is probable that spoilage will sometimes occur in corn that is not 
processed at a higher temperature or for a longer time than is indi- 
eated below. These processes are suggested only as the minimum 
processes with respect to B. botulinus. 


No. 2 cans 65 minutes at 240° F. 
No. 2 cans 55 minutes at 245° F. 
No. 2 cans 50 minutes at 250° F. 
No. 10 cans 160 minutes at 240° F. 
No. 10 cans 145 minutes at 245° F. 
No. 10 cans 1385 minutes at 250° F 


Some packers who put up a very white corn feel that even these 
processes darken the color of their corn more than they like in No. 10 
cans. They feel that protection of the color of their corn is worth 
running some risk with regard to spoilage, and are only anxious to 
be assured of absolutely safeguarding against B. botulinus. They are 
anxious if possible for a process that will do that and at the same 
time will have even less influence on the color of the corn than those 
given above. With this in view, some packers have discussed blowing 
steam through the retort without pressure for two or three hours, 
thus heating the corn at the temperature of boiling water, and then 
processing at 240° after that time. This procedure is not advan- 
tageous. It is obvious that the temperature of the center of the can 
must be in a way proportional to the retort temperature. The lower 
the retort temperature the lower the temperature of the center of the 
ean at any time. To illustrate this, I give below the temperature of the 
eenter of a No. 10 can of corn after heating two hours in retorts held 
at several temperatures: 


Retort Temperature Center of Can 
212° 


200 
221° 


Thus it is seen that when a can of corn with an initial temperature 
of 180° is heated in steam under no pressure for two hours the tem- 
perature of the center of the can is only 200°. It is evident from this 
that very little progress in the sterilization of the corn is made by 
that procedure. It would be very much better to place the corn for 
two hours at as high a temperature as the color will stand and then 
blow off the steam so that the retort will be approximately at the 
same temperature as the center of the can, and hold it at that tem- 
perature until the process is completed. 

The processes given below are for No. 10 cans and are based on 
that principle, and are equivalent to each other in sterilizing value and 
also equivalent to the processes given above. No such processes are 
suggested for No. 2 cans because it is believed that the processes 
mentioned above for No. 2 cans will not damage the color. 

Process 1. Blow steam through the retort 2 hours without pressure, 
then heat to 240°, and continue for 2 hours at that temperature. Total 
time, at least 4 hours. a 

Process 2. Cook 2 hours at 240°, blow off steam to a retort temper- 


ature of 222°, and continue at that temperature for 70 minutes, making 
a total cook of 190 minutes. 
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Process 3. Cook 2 hours at 245°, blow off steam to a retort tem- 
perature of 226°, and continue at that time for 40 minutes, making a 
total process time of 160 minutes. 

Process 4. Cook 105 minutes at 245°, blow off steam to a retort 
temperature of 222°, and continue at that temperature for 75 minutes 
making a total cook of 180 minutes. ‘ 
" In considering any of the processes described above, I wish even 
in spite cf repetition to emphasize three points: 

(1) The initial>te) ture’ must'“be* at least ‘180°. 


must be cooled“ 
No. 10 cans, to 
warehouse. They may tbe™ 


t 9 
or stacked in narrow tiers. 2.Ngnet 


(3) The above processes aré y, suggested as the minimum pro- 
cesses that will certainly destroy, BX botulinus, They will also destroy 
the great majority of bacteria that will grow and cause spoilage be- 
low a temperature of 100° F. There are a few bacteria of this kind, 
however, that may not be always destroyed; and’ with the processes 
described above spoilage may sometimes” occur. 


The Chairman: With refeygnce ito “all ‘of these addresses, we get 
the full benefit, later on, aftené@Wwe have*read them over once or more. 
The program will not .be complete” without hearing from Dr. 
Harrison on the subject, “of, “hy quality of corn, and I am sure 
we would be glad” hear Fr 


Dr.” Harrison again. 


“83 ‘BETTER QUALITY CORN 
By Wm: H. Harri ContinentalsCan Co. 
Acting Setretary*Iowa-Nebraskd Canners Assn. 

ETTER quality,.that<is, uniformly good quality for the grade 
B is' the keynote? fo: ‘of all canned 
I believe this an unassailable fact. The opposite is also equally 
ow and? prosper, without 
_ Fancy corn, is the,ong, grade for..which,there hasbeen an increas- 
ing demand during the" past¢few years. This grade,,moves in a sphere 
of its own and its own creation, with the demand always a little ahead 
of the supply; and: the ‘packer of "gfrictly faney corn is not confronted 
by the situations -which*are todiry a menace to the standard corn 

_ It. is extra. standard and, standard corn which need relief from hos- 
tile market conditions, Extra: standard been dragged down by 
standard bought “extra standard'‘in“competition with it, 
both in the jobbing and-retail trade and standard has been weighted 
down as with sub-standards, in a way appreciated by all packers of 
full quality standard. i uring the war period and immediately follow- 
ing it, standards. for *qualitysayere lost. sight of almost entirely and 
during the past. three’ years*th®.¢pnsumer, has ‘found it a real problem 
to buy canned corn. of ‘consistently’ good quality under the labels of 
established brands and has had no guide to aid in intelligently select- 

Last year in Iowa it cost slightly over 80 cents per dozen to pack 
and market corn of full standard quality. 

At a reasonable margin of profit it should have gone to the.jobber 
at around 88 cents a dozen, factory. How many jobbers were willing 
to pay it? Some did, but-only a few,*some bought at 85 cents but the 
great demand of the year was for 80 cents factory or slightly below. 

_ Only the other day I had a chat with a packer who has been can- 
ning corn for many years and who packs around 500,000 cases an- 
nually. He told me that all of his lower grades of corn had been 
cleaned out for several months and that he had nothing but extra 
standard in stock. He told me that recently he showed samples of this 
to a prospective buyer and offered it to him at around 90 cents. The 
buyer volunteered the statement that the corn was of most excellent 
quality. He noted that it was bright, tender and well flavored, and 
then stated he was not after that~ kind of corn, but wanted to see 
what the canner had to offer in standard corn at about 77% cents 

How can a buyer believe phat, he: ean buy standard corn for 77%4¢ 
when a’ few seconds with a *pencil ‘will show: him’ that in 1922 the 
corn, cans, sugar, salt, cases, Ribels; labor, and water, light; steam and 
power, without any element ad overhead or selling expense, cost the 
eanner of standard corn within almost 12c per dozen of what that 
jobber was willing to pay? ~ ra 

If the above remarks applied to isolated instances, they would be 
of no significance or importance, but such is not the case as they seem 
to represent the prevailing attitude of a great many buyers during 
the past year. ' 

What are the reasons the jobber demands corn at a certain price? 
Just two. To meet competition ‘and*to get it at such price that this 
price plus jobber’s profit, plus delivery charge to retailer, plus retail- 
er’s profit will put it in a so-called “logical” position to the consumer. 
So as to sell at 10c, 2 for 25c, 15c, 2 for 35¢ or 20ec depending upon 
location and grade. 

The cause for the first reason and its control rests entirely upon 
the canner. A jobber who has bought full standard corn at a fair 
price to the canner, frequently feels compelled to buy a carload or 80 
of junk so that he can meet. the. prices named by his competitor who 
purchased near standards with which to get the “scoop” or to “bust- 
open” the market. Then the war is on and the consumer soon off of 
corn. It seems that this policy of ultra competition on a price basis 
is not good distribution practice and™is. a result of too much order 
taking rather than salesmanship on the'part of the jobber’s salesmen. 
But regardless of the cause the real solution consists in packing uni- 
formly good corn and selling it at a fair price. Such goods cannot 
vary greatly in their price to the trade. The technology of corn can- 
ning has become so standardized that a wide range in cost of packing 
the same grade is almost impossible. 

The second reason, that is. “logical selling price,” is a false pre- 
seg enaeae the so-called “logical price” is illogical about 80% of 

If you will figure the retail selling price of corn based upon the 
cannery price, plus transportation charges, plus normal profit for dis- 
tributor and normal profit for retailer you will find that in only 20% 
of your markets does the logical price fall upon 10, 15, or 20 cents. 


cans must | cooled to room temperature throughout, 
It is not sufficient,,to merely,cool. in water until “heat enough is left 
5 to dry the cans,” ind ther store in the warehouse. They 
Tt kes it necessary, especially with 
cans. before they are stacked solid in the 
he <floor over night in a shallow pile 
: of the processes given above destroy 
and with those?procésses Spoilage.is certain if the corn 
is stacked or closed up in fibér_£agses before “entirely cold. 
4 
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J. T. DOWLING 


“J.T. DOWLING H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


ve mance RT ENT ATTORNEY MANUFACTURERS 
631 MUNSEY BUILDING i BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ll SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. ” ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘: THE 1922 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
Is Ready 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the Nationa! Canners’ 


Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 13th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACGEPTED 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO SEED 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF 


High Quality Tomato Seed 


STONE, MATCHLESS, CHALK’S JEWEL, 
GREATER BALTIMORE, RED ROCK, 
BONNY BEST, SUCCESS, EARLIANA. 


Put Up to Suit Your Requirements 


Our Northern Grown Tomato Seed is produced un- 
der the supervision of experts in- plant breeding and 
selection, and for Earliness, Hardiness, Productive- 


ness and Freedom from Disease is unsurpassed. 


A trial order will convince. 


Growers of All Write for prices. 


RS’ SEED . 
C Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


SPINACH TOMATOS CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 
CABBAGE, PICKLING CUCUMBERS 


SPECIALIZING ON CANNERS’ VARIETIES 
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The price to the consumer is a distribution problem remaining yet 
unsolved in 80% of the distributive fields. The self-serve stores know 
the answer and they are pricing their goods logically by splitting the 
nickel and not trying to get a ten cent seller when it requires eleven 
or twelve cents of the consumer's money to get a can of good standard 
corn. This is most important when it is appreciated that a cent a can 
is the difference in cost between a good and poor can of corn. 

Efficiency in merchandising consists in buying at the lowest price 
and selling at the highest. There is no mistake about that, but it is 
only one rule of business. If in buying as low as you can, you buy 
below cost of production or buy goods of inferior quality which the 
consumer does pot want you are at the same time destroying both the 
source of supply and consumptive demand, and the above rule con- 
flicts with the rule of service and must be modified. 

Well, are you not getting off your subject, you may ask? I be- 
lieve not, because these points have a most important bearing upon 
the one element that is destroying consumer confidence in corn,—- 
that is the sub-standards. 

As long as there is a class of buyers who will not pay a fair 
price for standard corn, sub-standards will be produced by some one 
willing to can a product to fit the price rather than pack a product 
which meets the approval of the consumer. ; 

It would be entirely proper for a jobber to here ask the question: 
If corn canners believe that sub-standards are injuring the demand 
for corn, why do they persist in packing them? 

That is a question hard to answer because it is to admit of 
a weakness,—the inability to resist a destructive force. It is also 
to admit that the canner is more responsible for sub-standards than 
is the distributor. If the canner did not pack them the jobber could 
not distribute them. That is self-evident. Further, the jobber would 
not can them himself as he could not afford to; if he did he would 
have to put his name on the label, and show me the reputable jobber 
willing to do that. 

Both the canner and jobber are responsible for the unhealthy corn 
demand, and they must work together to secure the volume of corn 
business which should exist. Both are vitally interested in that, but 
more especially the canner. 

There is nothing more appetizing than a can of clean, tender, well- 
flavored corn. It is a product upon which three times the present 
volume of business can and should be built. 

To build such a business the corn canner must: : 

1. Eliminate questionable grades and maintain uniformity for the 

rade. 
. 2. Educate the distributor to the fact that corn business can be 
built only on good quality, properly priced. 3 

3. Standardize the grades so that the public may know what to 

4. Tell the public of the virtues and value of good canned corn. 

With these established the corn canning industry has nothing to 


The Chairman: Before we adjourn we will hear the report from 

the Nominating Committee. Mr. Robert Dickinson will present it. 
THE ELECTION. a 

Mr. Dickinson: Mr. Chairman, the Nominating Committee wishes 
to nominate the following: For chairman, Mr. Robert S. Shriver, of 
Westminster, Maryland; vice-president, Mr. E. D. Thatcher, and for 
secretary, Mr. S. R. Bell, of Waterloo, Iowa. And, further, Mr. Chair- 
man, we wish to move the election of these men that we have nom- 
inated. 

The Chairman: You have heard the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and the motion. Is there any second to that motion? 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to a vote, and declared adopted. 
The men therein referred to elected to their respective offices.) 

(Motion to adjourn was seconded and carried.) 


FRIDAY’S SESSIONS 


General Session 


Friday, January 26, 1923—10:00 A, M. 


Meeting Friday morning, January 26th, 10 A. M. 


GENERAL SESSION, NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
VERNON ROOM, HOTEL HADDON HALL 


James Moore, President, presiding. 


Chairman Moore: We will first call on Mr. Henry Burden for his 
report of the Committee on Scientific Research. 


Report of Committee on Scientific Research 


During the year 1922 no regular meetings of the committee have 
been held. The Chairman has, however, made two visits to Chicago for 
the purpose of interviewing Dr. E. O. Jordan, of Chicago University, 
on the subject of following up the research on Food Poisoning. 

It is gratifying to state that Dr. Jordan entered most enthusiastic- 
ally into the plan of a two year final survey of the research work, in 
which undertaking he is receiving the collaboration of Dr. J. C. Geiger, 
epidermiologist of the United States Public Health Service, the latter 
— been detailed for the purpose by the Surgeon General of the 

rmy. 

The year 1922 has also witnessed the closing of the Food Poisoning 
Research at Harvard and Stanford Universities, and at the University of 
California, and the publication of a comprehensive bulletin detailing 
fully the application of the canning industry to the results obtained. 

It is confidently believed that the satisfactory character of the 
report has had much to do with the enthusiasm and optimism prevail- 
ing throughout the canning industry at the present time, and which 
cannot fail to be marked at the Atlantic City Convention. 

It is expected that there will be several meetings of the Committee 
on Scientific Research during 1928, as under improved financial condi- 


tions, funds will be available for a number of studies that need to 
be followed to completion, and the Committee will be called upon to 
give these consideration. 

The report of the Director of the Laboratory to be presented at 
the Convention meeting gives in detail the work of that institution 
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—_— the year, and it is respectfully commended to your carefui 
attention. 

; HENRY BURDEN, Chairman. 

Chairman Moore: In the absence of any. suggestion or corrections, 
I will incorporate the report in the records of the meeting. 
e will next have the report of the Committee on Tin Plate Re- 
search by Dr. W. E. Elwell. 
(Dr. Elwell’s report was very similar to his address before the Corn 
Section, previously reported.) 

_ ar. tg & Speaking to the report I might say that you will have 
mistakes as long as men are human beings, but I would say that 
after spending ten years around tin mills as a critic, perhaps, not a 
manufacturing man, I can say to you men that you are in a very 
fortunate position, and not in an unfortunate one. You are buyin 


. cans from different can makers and they are buying tin from the dif- 


ferent tin mills, and when you kick to the can manufacturer he is in 
a position to go back and fight your battle with the tin plate fellow, 
and he can buy of some one else if he does not get the best tin plate. 
You have your Bureau of Standards and the can manufacturer is fight- 
ing your battle and fighting it with the dealers, and that is a pow- 
erful argument. If I had a tin mill today I could not make any better 
plate than is being made today. You must remember they have to hire 
unskilled help and they have to be trained. 

Chairman Moore: If there are no other remarks and if there is no 
objection the report will be received and placed on file. 

I know that you will be glad to interrupt the program for a few 
moments to hear a very brief discussion on a matter of national im- 
portance, and an appeal to humanity. . 

I take pleasure in introducing Dr. J. C. Curran, who will talk to 
us for a moment about the conditions in the Near East. 

(Dr. Curran then gave a short talk on the conditions in the Near 
vl gs made an appeal for canners to send foods across wherever 
possible. 

Chairman Moore: In the absence of Mr. W. R. Roach, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who for the first time since the organization of the As- 
sociation has been unable to attend the annual convention because of 
illness, I shall read the reports of the Committee on Membership. 

Report of Membership Committee 

Any organization properly representing an industry has periods 
of depression coincident with similar conditions in the industry itself. 
In this respect the National Canners Association is no exception. Ob- 
viously, the reconstruction period—so disastrous to the canning indus- 
try—showed its effect on the Association in greatly reduced member- 
= — likewise a corresponding reduction in receipts from member- 
ship dues. . 

All indications pointed toward the seeming necessity for sharp re- 
trenchment. This was done in all lines of association work with the 
exception of physiological research, as conditions faced the industry 
of such moment that delay in meeting them through research could not 
be countenanced. 

Based on the reduced pack of 1921, it was det-rmined that one 
cent per case would be required to raise sufficient funds to finance the 
Association and take care of the additional research work. This made 
a heavy load for the members to carry, especially in such a critical 
period. However, the exigency was met and the completion of the 
work at Harvard University, University of California and Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, together with the increased pack of our members, 
made it possible for the Board of Directors at its meeting on October 
12, 1922, to set the dues for 1923 at one-half cent per case based on the 
1922 pack. H 
Prior to the meeting an educational campaign among the industry 
was begun. Pamphlets on “Why Bankers Are Interested in the N. 
Cc. A.” “Wide-spread Free Publicity,’ ‘Hailing Another Canard,” were 
mailed to every canner and immediately following the October meeting 
other pamphlets entitled “Report and Recommendations of Executive 
and Finance Committees at the Meeting Otcober 12th.” “What Every 
Canner Should Know,” “Using State and Federal Farm Research,” 
“Home Economics Bureau,” “Investigation of Complaints Involving 
Wholesomeness of Canned Foods,” “Plan of Work with Medical Pro- 
fession and Health Officers,” “Story of Canned Foods,” were sent out 
By action of the Board of Directors, President Moore appointed a 
membership committee composed of Messrs. W. H. Roach, E. F. Trego, 
W. C. Leitsch, Jos. N. Shriver and Merritt Greene, Jr. 

Then came the fall meeting of the state and district associations, 
and all these were addressed by either President Moore or an executive 
from the Washington office. At the October meeting it was found that 
our membership consisted of only 208 companies, having a total pack 
of 18% million cases. The combined results of the educational work, 
the splendid services of the membership committee, the addresses at 
the fall meetings and the personal solicitation following, show an in- 
crease of 144 companies in membership, and a total 1922 pack of 39,- 
600,000 cases now in the Association. 

President Moore: I would like to add that since the convention 
opened we have secured an additional membership of twenty-five, which 
is a gain over last time, and nearly doubles the membership in number 
and increases the membership in terms of cases of the 1922 class of 
1,350,000 cases. 

These figures may not mean quite as much to you as if they were 
in comparative terms. Thinking back to the period immediately pre- 
ceding the great World War, we had depression in business which fell 
perhaps as heavily on our industry as on any industry in the world. 
I may say that the total membership of the Association which partici- 
pated in the advertising and inspection campaign, was only about one- 
half in cases the membership of the Association as it stands at the 
close of this convention. 

If there are no suggestion or corrections the report as read will . 
be received and placed on file. 


We will next have the report of the Committee on Finance, of which 
Mr. H. P. Strasbaugh is chairman. 

Mr. Strasbaugh: This report is published in detail in the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer's report and you can all read it and look it over. 
For the benefit of those that are not acquainted with all the workings 
of the Finance Committee I would say that each year at the beginning 
the Finance Committee discusses a budget for the year and they both 
earefully live up to that budget throughout the year. They never 
have as yet in the history of the Association found it necessary to ex- 
ceed that budget. 

The members of the Finance Committee receive a weekly report of 
the receipts and disbursements and every member peruses that report 
every Monday morning. The auditing company audits the books of the 
Association at the close of each month and the general audit of the 
year is made at the end of each year. 

At this time you will see that we have cash on hand $47,000.00. Some 
weeks ago when the membership dues continued tg come in our bal- 
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ance commenced to become large, and I said to your Treasurer: “I am 
afraid some of the canners will think we have too much money in 
the bank.” ‘There have been times in the history of the Association 
that we have not had so much, and some canners were inclined to think 
that the Association was on the rocks. So you see we may be criti- 
cised for having too little, and sometimes for having too much. 2 

I think you will agree that the percentages paid in salaries, as in- 
dicated in this report, will be in keeping and below the general average 
percentage that is paid for salaries in any Association or institution of 
this kind. I think you will realize the more you gentlemen look into 
this report, that there is need not only for a good cash balance, but 
increased income. 

Chairman: In the absence of Mr. Roach, the report on Refinancing 
of the Advertising and Inspection Campaign will be made by Mr. 
Richard Dickinson. 


Report of the Re-Financing Committee 

Soon after the organization of the Refinancing Committee in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, a brief history of the collection efforts which had been 
made since the outstanding accounts for Inspection and Advertising 
had become due was prepared for the use and guidance of the com- 
mittee. The work of collection was taken over by Mr. W. R. Roach 
with the other members of the Committee. a 

A general letter, setting forth the circumstances which made prompt 
collection necessary was sent out to all canners who were in arrears 
on their Inspection and Advertising assessments, and to those whose 
notes were overdue. This letter was followed by three and sometimes 
four and five follow-up letters at intervals of from a week to ten days, 
or more, as circumstances seemed to require. Some collections were 
made and some notes partly or entirely paid or renewed as a result 
of these efforts, but most of the accounts could apparently not be col- 
lected in this way. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Canners 
Association at Chicago on May 12th, a resolution was passed authoriz- 
ing the committee to bring whatever action might be necessary to 
entorce the collections. At this stage of the work it had become quite 
evident that little or no progress could be made in the collection of these 
accounts by means of correspondence or personal visits in the great 
majority of cases, and it was thought best to place the accounts of those 
eanners who had either repudiated their indebtedness or paid no atten- 
tion to the appeals of the committee in the hands of counsel, in accord- 
ance with the resolution referred to above. In other cases, further 
efforts were made by mail and by personal visits, which method has 
brought desired results in a number of cases. 

The general plan followed by the Committee’s general counsel was 
to make formal demand upon the several canners for payment of their 
indebtedness within a specified time, with notice that, in case of non- 
payment, the Committee would feel free to enter suit against said 
canners. Whenever a canner did not respond to this demand with 
reasonable promptness within the time specified, his account was 
placed through the Committee's general counsel in the hands of a local 
attorney for collection. In _ several cases, suit has been instituted. 
Several accounts were paid after they had been placed in the hands of 
counsel. Wherever receivership, or court, or bankruptcy proceedings 
were instituted and the Committee had knowledge of same, claims were 
promptly filed, and wherever necessary counsel was employed. In a 
number of such eases dividends have been received, while in other 
cases the prospects of realizing anything are not very promising. 

The collection of accounts due from California Fish Canners was 
placed in the hands of Mr. B. Houssels. 

The Committee is pleased to announce that it has assurances that 
the Utah accounts will be paid in full in the near future. 

The following is a brief summary of the present status of the col- 
lection work: 

Total amount of cash collected on open accounts and notes 

from January 1, 1922, to January 19, 1823..............s.0. $35,955.91 
Total amount of interest on notes collected from January 1, 

Readjustment cost advertising—Butterick Publishing Co....... 1,614.20 


Cash on hand January 19th, 1923.......... 2,063.88 
Open accounts outstanding on January 19, 1923...............135,881.95 
Accounts in receivers’ and bankruptcy.........cccccccsesceseses 39,311.52 
Total amount of notes outstanding Jan. 1, 1928.....$37,559.39 
Total amount of above notes discounted..... JauGedn 17,317.11 20,242.28 
Total outstanding amounts due for advertising and inspection, 
Allocation to be made of outstanding amounts due for ad- 
vertising and inspection when collected: 
38,587.50 
Second: Cash underwriting (to be reduced proportion- 


From this it will be clear that every cent that can be collected on 
the outstanding accounts and notes must be collected in order that 
the note holders may be paid and the cash underwriters reimbursed to 
the fullest possible extent. 

Practically all outstanding accounts have been placed in the hands 
of attorneys for collection. In a few promising cases efforts are still 
being made to collect by correspondence and personal visits. 

_ Chairman Moore: If there are no questions or comments the report 
is received and ordered placed on file. 

The next report is the report of the Committee on Conference with 
Wholesale Grocers, of which Mr. W. C. Leitsch is chairman. 


Report of Conference Committee 

In connection with this report, I might say that it is difficult to 

convey to the members the real earnest thought, time and investigation 
that is being made of these various problems. 

. In the matter of swells, your committee have from time to time 
discussed this question with the jobber, who has come into the meet- 
ings unprepared with figures to substantiate any claim, but who have 
arbitrarily invited and requested a flat allowance. We think we have 
now driven home to the jobbers the importance of*thorough investiga- 
tion by their own records of losses sustained in the various lines of 
canned foods. There are yet up to this time but very few jobbers 
who have kept a record of such losses. It may surprise you to know 
that in addition to the committee of jobbers present at that meeting 
there were perhaps a dozen or fifteen other jobbers invited, and that 
With one or two exceptions not one single buyer could give any _ intel- 
ligent statement of his actual losses on any particular commodity. I 
will say to the credit of the Canners that after a request was made 
for a statement of losses, at least 217 vegetable canners reported, which 
Showed less than one-fifth of one per cent had loss on vegetables. While 
this varies very greatly in different commodities, it is very surprising 
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to see that in the cases of corn, peas or tomatoes there is as much 
variation in swell loss because it depends upon the efficiency of the 
plant. Those plants which run all the year round and have trained 
workmen always show a much lower loss on swells than a factory 
which operates a few months in the summer time, picking up help as 
it floats along on the railroad, and with inexperienced men to operate 
machinery. 

All that the canners have ever asked in the matter of swell allow- 
ances is that some method of honest, fair, equitable and accurate ad- 
justments be determined. They have felt that in swell guaranty such 
an arrangement was made that I must say on behalf of the jobber 
that the old arrangement is not satisfactory, and that the records 
of the canners and the records of the jobbers will not show the total 
loss. From our own experience we know that in many instances job- 
bers make no claim whatever, and if a flat allowance is made the good 
faith of the canner becomes involved because if you give an allowance 
of one-eighth or one-half or of two per cent a careless or dishonorable 
canner can see that you get that many swells. 

This discussion developed so many angles. It is not a mere ques- 
tion of allowing above one per cent; there follows also the question 
of what is a usual swell, and should it happen should an excess allow- 
ance be made the jobbers do not agree among themselves that if a flat 
allowance is made at what point does an unusual allowance com- 
mence; whereas, for illustration one-half of one per cent is allowed 
and the jobber finds that two or three or five per cent of swells are 
discovered, at what point will the canner be held for an additional 
allowance? 

This brief report might indicate that the matter has been lightly 
passed over, but we have been very much interested and serious in the 
matter, but not until this last meeting have I been satisfied that the 
jobber really grasps what we were after, that it was a mere adjust- 
ment, like dliscount terms, but there are so many new angles to this 
thing arising as discussion progresses that we ask your indulgence for 
— six months or a year before we report something more 

efinite. 

On the matter of the weight of canned foods, Mr. Wileox and Mr. 
L. A. Sears are appointed a special committee, and returned a list 
which has been somewhat criticised by Dr. Bigelow, and, therefore, 
it will be published in the trade paper and criticisms invited from the 
canners. 

The meeting with the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association was 
a very pleasant and harmonious one. You will reeall we have had 
troubles for years with the Southern Association about guaranteed de- 
livery clause. We have always stood against a guaranteed delivery 
clause on seasonable products. We have felt it was beyond human en- 
deavor to fulfill contracts when climatic or other conditions prevented. 
However, those good friends in California who came forward a year 
ago and attached to a pro rata clause the provision that failure to 
deliver a certain percentage upon a contract justified the purchaser to 
apply to the Canners’, League of California for a certificate certifying 
that such canner had made every effort to fulfill its obligations, certainly 
had a happy thought. Prior to that time a pro rata contract was 
banked on the good faith of the canner without any court to appeal to. 
This was followed later by a contract proposed by the National Whole- 
sale Canners’ Association with reference to some other authority for 
a certificate, and that contract later was presented by the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association at Chicago, and the first requirement 
was that the certificate was to be issued by the Secretary or by the 
Western Association. The contract in that form was presented to 
their Association, and they felt that the Secretary or the Association 
itself might at times favor the canner and they coupled with that 
provision an arbitration clause, and that contract was accepted at 
Chicago. But when it was presented here the other day there arose 
our old question of whether this Association should approve a uniform 
contract. Your committee has never had any authority to report ap- 
proval of any contract of that kind because we have so many different 
interests. The contracts, allowances, shipments and so many things 
that are of personal relation between the particular buyer and seller. 
However, we have fought during the whole history of the Association 
for a pro rata delivery clause, and no honest man can question the need 
of good faith behind that clause, and if a jobber is dealing with ar 
unknown canner he is justified in asking that he can appeal to some 
one who is in a position to show that the canner has done everything 
humanly possible to fill that contract. We are not prepared to endorse 
any contract that was presented to us for the reason that it is specific 
in form, but we did believe that this convention could adopt this reso- 
lution which requires that a pro rata contract shall be supported by 
a provision for a certificate from some satisfactory authority that the 
eanner has acted in good faith. This leaves free to California their 
peculiar form of contract appealing to their own association. This 
leaves free to our good friends, the American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, the use of the form adopted at Chicago if they wish. This 
leaves free any jobbers who apply to a state association for such a 
certificate. It is a simple matter for a state association that functions 
properly and has a competent secretary to inspect the books of the 
canner in a short time and certify whether that canner has acted in 
good faith. 

I think it is safe to announce this principle and to approve it, and 
I want, in conclusion, to say that we had a most delightful meeting 
with the members of the so-called Southern Association, which is now 
the American. It was pleasant to us, because you know we have been 
under fire for some years, and we parted the best of friends, and 
everything was lovely. 

ee Moore: The report will be received and is ordered placed 
on file. 

Mr. Burden: The latest report contained an important resolution. 
Perhaps if that report is to be adopted it ought to be a matter of a 
record vote, and go to the Resolutions Committee. 

Chairman Moore: In the absence of any contrary expression by 
the meeting the resolution proposed by the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee is referred to the Resolutions Committee for its consid- 
eration. 


* The next report is the report of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
rego. 

Mr. Trego: We have no formal report, because up until the latter 
part of December we have met with the Finance Committee at differ- 
ent times and been in hearty accord with them in everything that has 
heen done, being thoroughly familiar with the finances of the Association 
during the past year. . 

Chairman Moore: The report of the Committee will be received 
and incorporated in the minutes. 

The next report is the Report of the Committee on Legislation. In 
the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Robert S. Shriver, the report will 
be read by Mr. Royal F. Clark. 


; 
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Report of Legislation Committee 


A number of matters of interest to canners have been the subject 
of legislative action or consideration during the past year and the 
following report covers them briefly. 

Labor: During 1922 shortage of common labor was acute in cer- 
tain sections, so that the question of immigration has been the sub- 
ject of widespread discussion. Several bills are now pending in Con- 
gress for the purpose of relieving the situation, while the American 
Federation of Labor has sponsored a bill proposing even closer re- 
strictions on further immigration. 

By Senate Bill 4222 it is proposed to change the quota basis for 
admitting immigrants from the Census of 1910 to the Census of 1890 
and increase the percentage from 3 to 5 per cent. ‘The effect of this 
legislation would be to increase only slightly the present total annual 
immigration, but would greatly increase the proportion of immigrants 
admissible from Northern Europe. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has urged that in de- 
termining the quota of immigrants to be admitted from different coun- 
tries under the present law, the net immigration should be considered, 
that is, allowance should be made for the number of persons from 
those same countries who have emigrated from this country during 
the same period. That Association also recommends that the Labor 
Department be allowed to admit temporarily aliens in excess of the 
quota, in case of continued shortage, and that a system of medical 
examination of immigrants be provided for in foreign countries. 

Mr. Babson, the well-known business specialist, has made the 
reasonable suggestion that the operation of the contract labor law 
should be suspended during the operation of the present general immi- 
gration restrictions. 

Child Labor: A constitutional amendment has been proposed which 
will give Congress power to regulate or prohibit employment of women 
and minors. This proposition is covered by three joint resolutions: 
S. J. Res. 224, by Senator Townsend; S. J. Res. 232, by Senator Mc- 
Cormick, and S. J. Res. 256, by Senator Lodge. The last named reso- 
lution includes specifically cannery labor. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has held hearings on this sub- 
ject January 10th and representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and of other organizations interested invited to appear before 
the Committee. 

Pure Seed Legislation: The Capper Seed Bill has been referred to 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, but no hearings have yet been 
held. This bill is constructive legislation that should be helpful not 
only to canners, but growers as well, and it deserves the hearty en- 
dorsement of the industry. 

Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing: The association of farmers for 
the purpose of processing, preparing for market, handling and market- 
was legalized by Act of Congress passed February 
18th, 22. 

+ Such an association may be corporate or not, with or without cap- 
ital stock, but it cannot deal in products of non-members to an amount 
greater in value than such as are handled by it for members. It must 
also conform to one or both of the following requirements. 

No member of the association is allowed more than one vote. 

2. The association cannot pay dividends on stocks or membership 
capital in excess of 8 per cent per annum. 

Procedure is provided for the Secretary of Agriculture to prevent 
any such association from unduly increasing prices of any agricultural 
product by monopoly or restraint of trade, invoking the aid of the 
courts if necessary for this purpose. 

Labeling: The Wisconsin Department of Markets has issued regu- 
lations under authority of a state law, providing for the labeling as 
to size and variety of all canned peas packed or shipped into the state 
after June Ist, 1924. It also required special labeling of canned cooked 
peas after June Ist, 1922. 

Foreign Trade: A law known as the China Trade Act, was passed 
by Congress in 1922, which provides for formation and operation 
of special corporations to develop markets for United States products 
in China. Special allowances were made for taxing net income of such 
corporations. 

Tariff: The New Tariff Act went into effect September 21st, 1922, 
and on September 23rd the National Canners Association sent out a 
circular letter to all its members pointing out the particular features 
of the Act of interest to the canning industry. 


Fill of Cans: The Haugen Bill (H. R. 2888), which requires the 
proper filling of cans, and which passed the House in 1921, is still in 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and it is very doubtful whether 
any further consideration will be given to it before the expiration of 
the present Congress. 


Senate Bill 4107: Introduced by Senator Pomerene, regulates the 
subject of bills of lading in interstate commerce and provides for 
checking up the weight and count by an agent of the railroad when 
requested to do so in any states where an agency is maintained for 
establishing the extent of liability of the carrier in case of bills of 
lading stamped “shipper’s weight, load and count.” This bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Though not strictly a matter of legislation, a recent court de- 
cision in a salmon seizure case will be of interest to all canners. 


The district court decided the case against the Government on the 
charge of adulteration, holding that each can is a separate article and 
the Government, therefore, has only the right to ask condemnation of 
cans that are found to be bad by actual examination. 

The Government appealed from this decision and recently the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has handed down a decision reversing the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court, holding that such a construction of the 
law is unwarranted, and that if it were proper to so construe it, a 
eanner could be charged with a separate offense for each can that was 
adulterated or misbranded and shipped in interstate commerce. 

Chairman Moore: If there is no objection or suggestion this re- 
port is received and ordered placed on file. 


The report of the Foreign Trade Committee, of which the late 
Charles H. Bently was Chairman, was prepared by Mr. Barthold, and 
would have been read by him but for the fact that he is confined to his 
room by sickness. 

In view of the large amount of work to be covered, I will take 
the liberty of ordering the report as handed in to be received and 
incorporated in our minutes without reading unless there is a special 
request that it be done. There being no such request we will follow 
that procedure. 

Chairman Moore: The next is the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, of which Mr. Dickinson is Chairman. 
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' 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
By the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the National Canners’ 
Association, Atlantic City, Friday, January 26, 1923. 


Death of C. H. Bentley. 

WHEREAS, with the closing of the year nineteen hundred twenty-two 
there passed from among us all that was mortal of our loyal friend and 
unselfish co-worker, Charles Harvey Bentley; and 

WHEREAS, the National Canners Association, assembled in the city 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, for its sixteenth annual convention, desires 
to appreciatively express the debt that it owes him who in times of stress 
was ever most ready to encourage with words of sage and cheerful counsel 
and who in times of sunshine was ever ready to join in happy recognition 
of progressive achievement, be it 

RESOLVED, That, although our hearts are bowed in sorrow at the 
thought that we may not again in this lifd feel the kindly grasp of the 
hand that is cold nor feel again the loved voice that is still, yet we can- 
not feel otherwise than grateful that we have been permitted a share in 
the useful and beautiful life from which we are now separated, and that 
the memory of it will be ever an inspiration to continue the progress initi- 
oge = him, and which he did so much to make real and lasting; and be 

‘urther 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes of our 
Association, that a copy be sent to Mrs. Bentley and to his brother, R. I. 
Bentley, and that copies be published in the journals of the industry. 

m Hugh 8S. Orem. 

I . in e death of Hugh S. Orem the canni indust 
the National Canners Association have lost a devoted friend and “4 = 
wearying advocate, be it 

RESOLV! That the National Canners Association, assembled in 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, give expression to the profound regret 
it feels because of the death of the beloved Hugh S. Orem, and that it 
inscribe upon its records a iribute that shall recall his sterling personal 
worth and the invaluable service he rendered in helping shape the des- 
tinies of the canning industry -upon which great work, now gloriously 
bearing fruit, he spent himself with a devotion which gave him a place among 
the industry’s leaders, entitling him to an enduring claim upon the indus- 
try’s gratitude; be it further 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners Association’s appreciation of 
the distinguished service which the late Hugh S. Orem rendered the can- 
ning industry be given public character 2nd expression, and that a copy 
of the tribute here paid him be transmitted to his sorrowing family. 

Death of Mrs, M. V., Terhune. 

WHEREAS, since our last meeting there has occurred the death of a 
benefactor of our industry, Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune, better known as 
“Marion Harland,” and 

WHEREAS, her able service has been appreciated by the entire indus- 
try, while her kindly interest, her breadth of mind and appreciation of 
new ideas even in advanced age have won the respect and friendship of all 
whe so as to know her; and 

, the membership of this Association rets deepl 
loss of this good friend, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we hereby express our appreciation of her high char- 
acter, our deep sense of loss in her passing away, and our sincere sympa- 
thy to her bereaved family. 

Thanks to Speakers. 

WHEREAS the National Canners Association has been benefitted by 
the speakers of the various sessions of this convention? and 

WHEREAS the interest and service of these various speakers is highly 
appreciated, therefore be it 

LVED, That the thanks of the Associaion be extended to Dr. H. 
Moore Blake, Mr. Ernest E. Finch, Mr. James L. Ford, Jr., Mr. W. G. 
Campbell, Mr. J, W. Herscher, Mr. Henry Kohl, Mr. Francis H. Kamper 
and Mr. J. H. McLaurin, and to other guests who have addressed the 
various Section meetings. 
Thanks to Atlantic City. 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners Association does hereby express. 
to the people of Atlantic City its thanks for the courtesies extended to 
the Association and its members on the occasion of this convention, espe- 
cial commendation is due to the Atlantic City Publicity Bureau and to 
Mr. Albert T. Bell for the able and hospitable assistance rendered. 

To Promote Harmonious Relations, 

WHEREAS the present friendly feeling between the members of the 
National Canners Association, the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, the National Food Brokers Association, the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, the American Wholesale Grocers Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, and the National Chain Stores Grocers 
Association have been both enjoyable and beneficial; and 

WHEREAS it is our belief that the friendly co-operation of these 
various interests will be an advantage in the future, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the members of the National Canners Association 
shall endeavor to promote the present harmonious relations in any way 
practicable. 

Recognizing Value of Trade Press. 

RESOLVED, That the service rendered during the past year by the 
various trade papers has been of ‘great benefit to the industry, and this 
Association is pleased to acknowledge the indebtedness of the industry to 
these good friends. 

The Next Convention, 

RESOLVED, That authority be delegated to the Presidents of this and 
oa Pa Associations to fix the place where the next convention shall 

eld, 

Thanks to Amcrican Railway Association, 

WHEREAS the activities of the canners of perishable foods were seri- 
ously threatened by the occurrence of the coal and railroad strikes during 
the harvest season; and 

WHEREAS the «ction of the American Railway Association was of 
great assistance to the canners and enabled them to conserve enormous 
quantities of perishab'e foods that without such assistance would have 
been wasted, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the National Canners Association be 
extended to the Americ2n Railway Association and its officers, especially 
Chairman M. J. Gormley, Mr. W. C. Kendall and Mr. L. M. Betts for 
their efficient service in getting prompt movement of cars of coal and 
other supplies for the canning industry during the emergencies mentioned. 

To President Moore, 

WHEREAS the quality of courageous and progressive leadership is % 

most potent factor in the success of the National Canners Association; and 
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WHEREAS we have been signally fortunate during the year nineteen 
hundred twenty-two to have had as a presiding officer one eminently pos- 
sessing this quality, coupled with an unselfish and unsparing willingness 
to serve without stint his associates in the industry, be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners Association extends to its 
retiring President, James Moore, its grateful appreciation of ihe inesti- 
mable service that on his part has been so gracefully and cordialiy given 
during his 1wo years of oftice as Vice-President and President, and wishes 
him every success and happiness in the many coming years that we feel 
sure will be his. 

To Department of Agriculture, 

WHEREAS the United States Department of Agriculture has rendered 
valuable service to the canning industry of the United States through its 
research and educational work on ma*ters relating to improved production 
of canning crops, and especially during the week just passed at Atlantic 
City, through attendance of its technical experts, through exhibit. and 
demonstration material shown and exp.ained by the experts in charge of 
the several investigations, and through the valuable addresses given by 
members of the Department of Agriculture staff during the convention 
program, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners Association, through its Board 
of Directors, expresses to the Secretary of Agriculture and his associates 
its —— appreciation of the help and assistance so rendered; and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of Agriculture be requested to send 
to the National Canners Association convention in 1924 exhibit and demon. 
strational material which will show in a still more comprehensive and 
detailed way the progress of the Department’s research bearing on the 
improvement in preduction of canning crops, together with such technical 
experts familiar with these researches as may be necessary to make such 
exhibits and demonstrations of greatest value, 

To Frank B, Gorrell. 

WHEREAS the National Canners Association from its very inception 
has enjoyed the untiring efforts of its Secretary, Frank E. Gorrell, who by 
his rare ability, wonderful tact, universal courtesy, broad vision, undying 
faith and loyal devotion has ever guided its destinies from very small 
beginnings to its present position of acknowledged importance in the food 
industry, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Association hereby expresses its deep sense of. 


_gratitude and appreciation to this most unusual man, and as a_ token 
thereof, that this resolution he inscribed in the records of the Association. 
To Ascertain Vitamines. 

WHEREAS the vitamin content of various foods is now of increasing 
interest ‘in the public mind, and whereas the effect of the various canning 
processes on vitamins is not yet fully known, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That our Research Laboratories be directed to investigate 
the factors affecting the vitamin content of the various canned foods. 

To Modify Immigration Restrictions, 

WHEREAS the shortage of adequate labor is a serious and growing 
problem in the production and conservation of perishable food products, a 
matter vitally concerning the weil-being of thickly settled communities; and 

WHEREAS it is generally recognized that entire lack of restriction 
on immigration will very probably result in further increase in the urban 
population, be it 

SSOLVED, That the National Canners Association, assembled in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, at its sixteenth annual convention, hereby urges 
that the Congress of the United States take immediate steps toa so modify 
existing statutes in reference to immigration that there may be admitted 
to the country a larger number of intelligent and desirable residents of 
other countries who are skilled in agricultural pursuits, under the condi- 
tion that those so admitted shall enter only agricultural pursuits or indus- 
tries growing out of the same, and shall remain in such field for a period 
of at least three years after admittance into the United States 

Establishing $25,000 Reserve Fund. 

WHEREAS experience has shown that crises may arise calling for imme- 
diate action for which unusual financial outlay may be necessary, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Treasurer be and hereby is instructed to set 
aside as soon as practicable funds to the amount of not less than $25,000 to 
be invested in readily saleable Government securities, such reserve to be 
drawn upon only in case of emergency and upon the order of the Finance 
Committee. 

To Promote Cost Accounting. 

WHEREAS it has come to our knowledge that the system of cost ac- 
counting, heretofore adopted by the National Canners Association, has proved 
acceptable to the Federal Government as a basis for accounting adjust- 
ments; and 

WHEREAS sound accounting thods are est d essential by bankers 
in establishing credit relations; and 

WHEREAS many canners in the marketing of their patente seem to 
have reverted to the old practice of ignoring their costs, 

ESOLVED, That we commend to the industry the aeaibiial use of 
the cost accounting system already st hand or other equally efficient system 
as a means for obtaining an accurate knowledge of costs, and that the 
proper officers of the Associaticn inform the bankers in canning districts of 
the United States of the desirability of adequate cost accounting. 

Thanks for Canners’ Short Courses, 

RESOLVED, That we appreciate the valuable work done by the agricul- 
tural colleges in providing short courses in commercial canning and desire 
to express our thanks for this helpful co-operation; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That our sense of obligation is also expressed for the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations for their research in canning crop problems. 

Thanks for Entertainments, 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of this Association be offered to the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association for the delightful luncheon and 
musicale tendered by them to the ladies of the Convention, and also to Mr. 
Ozden S. Sells for his graceful and appropriate address on that occasion 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That our appreciation is acknowledged for the entertain- 
ment for the Convention provided by the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association on the evening of January 25th, 1923. 

Pro Rata Contracts. 

RESOLVED, That we recognize the necessity of a pro-rata, delivery 
clause in contracts covering the sale of seasonal canned food products, sup- 
ported by a provision for a certificate from some satisfactory authority 
justifying a short delivery. 

Truth of Canned Foods to Be Told Scientists and Doctors. 


WHEREAS the physiological research work carried on by the National 
Canners Association in co-operation with the United States Public Health 
Service, and Harvard, Stanford, California and Chicago Universities, has 
now reached a point where we have vital and conclusive information for the 
physicians and public health officials of this country, be it 
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“Canners A” 
Is the Sugar for You 


Extensive experimentation has 
resulted in our producing a 
Perfect Canners’ Sugar. Some 
reasons why we have it in 


“CANNERS A” :— 


1. It is medium hard-grained, 
white, moist, quickly soluble 
and fairly strong. 


2. As it is the average color of 
fine granulated, it can have no 
adverse effect on the color or 
flavor in packs of corn or peas. 


3. It is a refined sugar of high 
quality—containing no impuri- 
ties, necessitating the filtration 
of syrup made from it. 


4. Being a “fairly strong sugar” 
it will not caramelize in pro- 
cessing and will materially as- 
sist in inhibiting fermentation. 


If you will write us we will give 
you other reasons why you 


should use “CANNERS A”. 


The 
Franklin Sugar 
Refining Company 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
“*A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 
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RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this convention that, to the extent 
-that funds are available for the purpose, the National Canners Association, 
through its Board of Directors, shall disseminate this information to pliysi- 
cians and public health officers, so that they may be fully acquainted with 
the scientific basis of the canning industry, and the wholesomeness and safety 
of canned foods. Be it further 

RESOLVED, That with the purpose in view of acquainting the house- 
,wife with the value, wholesomeness and convenience of canned foods, as well 
sas with the enourmous amount of work which has been done to safeguard 
these foods, the National Canners Association, through its Board of Directors, 
shall, within the limits of the funds available for the purpose, establish a 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Co-operation With Department of Commerce. 

WHEREAS it is of much importance to the canning industry to avoid all 
economic waste; and 

WHEREAS the simplifying and standardizing of containers would result 
in large savings; and 
y WHEREAS the gathering and distributing of representative statistics 
oti to canned foods would result beneficially to the entire industry ; 
an 

WHEREAS the United States Department of Commerce is now engaged 
in the attaining of both of these ebjects, be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That we extend to the Department of Commerce full co- 
operation in such efforts and to Mr. Herbert Hoover and his associates our 
sincere appreciation of the interest and efforts of the Department of Com- 
merce in the economic conservation program instituted by him. 

On Definitions and Standards. 

WHEREAS the need is widely felt that more specific information as to 
grade should appear on the labels of canned foods; and 
. WHEREAS various states have enacted or are contemplating measures 
designed to accomplish this end, with the consequent danger of conflicting 
regulations, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the various Sections be urged to co-operate with the 
Committee on Definitions and Standards to be appointed at this convention, 
to promote suitable grade definitions and other measures looking to nation- 
wide standardization of grades, and thus avoid conflict between national and 
state legislation. 


Chairman Moore: After listening to this report of a member of 
the Association, and from the floor, I desire to move on behalf of the 
Association an expression of the appreciation of the Association of the 
valuable services that have been rendered to the canning industry 
by the work of the Committee on Resolutions, and particularly its Chair- 
man, Mr. Richard Dickinson, and I so move. 

(Which motion was duly seconded and earried, the members present 
all rising.) 

Chairman Moore: The next is the Report of the Committee on 
Definitions and Standards of which Mr. E. F. Trege was Chairman. 

Committee on Definitions and Standards 

The Committee on Definitions and Standards has nothing definitely 
«to report. There was no meeting last year, but the subject has now 
become quite important, and a much larger committee has been ap- 
pointed and there is some real work to be done this coming year. 

Chairman Moore: ‘The report is received and will be incorporated 
in the minutes. 

Chairman Moore: The next is the report of the Traffic Committee. 
Mr. DePass, the Chairman of that committee, has filed a written report 
which is very instructive and complete, and a really valuable document, 
and in the absence of a request that it be read the Chair will order 
it received and filed and incorporated in the minutes. 


REPORT OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
By E. 8S. De Pass, Chairman 


N. January 27th, 1922, your Traffic Committee held a meeting 
O in Washington with representatives from various sections to 
formulate plans for gor gpd lower freight rates on canned foods 
and another meeting was held on February 13th and 14th to review 
and complete the data for presenting our application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The meetings were largely attended 
and representatives of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Food Pack- 
ers’ Asscoiation were present. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission held a hearing on February 
15th, a statement was made by Judge J. Harry Covington outlining 
our case and testimony was presented by Mr. James Moore and Mr. 
E. S. DePass under the direction of Judge Covington. Indications 
pointed to reductions on the lower grade heavy-loading articles known 
as basic commodities and our efforts were mainly directed towards 
securing for canned foods whatever reductions might be made on 
any of these basic commodities As you know, practically all rates 
were reduced 10 per cent. on July 1st as a result of this investigation. 

About a year ago the Consolidated Classification Committee pro- 
posed certain changes in the specifications or standard of fiber con- 
tainers which would have brought about a large increase in the cost 
of the containers. The present chairman of your Traffic Committee 
attended a hearing before the Classification Committee at New York 
City protesting against the high standard proposed and suggested 
a container that would be amply strong for canned goods. No changes 
have been made in the existing rules covering these standards. 

The National Food Packers’ Association filed a complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission attacking the classification rat- 
ings on canned foods packed in glass and a hearing was held by the 
commission at Pittsburgh on September 28th. The chairman of your 
Traffic Committee attended this hearing to lend our moral support 
and to co-operate with the complainant. No decision has yet been 
rendered in the ease. 

The Illinois Freight Association, comprising the railroads operat- 
ing in the State of Illinois, including St. Louis, Mo., and also South- 
ern Wsconsin, proposed cancelling all commodity rates on canned foods 
in their territory and later proposed cancelling the commodity rates 
on empty cans, leaving only the class rates to apply on both canned 
foods and empty cans in other sections as well as in’ the Illinois 
territory both canned foods and empty cans. The chairman of your 
Traffic Committee protested against both proposals and so far no 
further action has been taken by the carriers. It was figured that this 
proposal was merely an opening wedge to cancel all commodity rates 
on canned foods and empty cans in other sections as well as in the 
Illinois territory. This would prove a very serious matter to our mem- 
bers, for if the proposal were carried out, it would not only increase 
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the rates of those of us who now have commodity rates, but would 
probably preclude others who now use class rates from being able 
to secure commodity rates when needed. 

At the present time the Interstate Commerce Commission is con- 
ducting an investigation of the class rates between points North and 
South of the Ohio River for the purpose of establishing through rates 
in lieu of combination rates now in effect. The carriers have an- 
nounced their purpose of proposing through commodity rates between 
these territories as soon as the class rate case is disposed of and it is 
hoped that substantial reductions may be secured for canned foods from 
all producing sections to points south of the Ohio River when these 
rates are finally readjusted. 

A few months ago the railrcads in Eastern trunk line territory 
proposed a new scale of rates in that section that would have brought 
about some material increases in our rates. A large number of 
shippers protested against the proposal and no further action has been 
taken by the carriers. 

The Oklahoma Railroad Commission has filed a complaint be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission attacking the rates and the 
method of making through rates from all producing territories to 
points in Oklahoma. The complaint asks for abolishment of the 
blanket system of rates to Texas common points and also asks for 
through rates based on distance from all defined territories to Okla- 
homa instead of the present system of differentials. This case is now 
pending before the commission. 

The National Industrial Traffic League is trying to induce Con- 
gress to authorize payment of all legitimate loss and damage claims on 
shipments that, moved during the period of Federal control of the rail- 
roads. The Railroad Administration has ruled that these claims are 
now outlawed by the statute, but it is suggested that all such claims 
be held intact, pending result of this action. 

Your committee has handled and disposed of and kept in touch with 
a great many minor matters of lesser importance than those men- 
tioned, but will not include the details concerning them in this report. 

Some of the very serious matters that have confronted our mem- 
bers during the past year have been the coal shortage brought about 
by the coal strike and the congestion of the railroads that followed 
the settlement of the coal strike. The car shortage has also been 


In all of the emergency situations that arose from these conditions, 
Mr. Frank E. Gorrell has looked after the interests of all members who 
reported their troubles to him. His activity in Washington and the 
splendid work he has done in securing better transportation conditions 
for the canned foods business, has been reflected throughout the 
country and has thereby also helped those who did not directly appeal 
to him for assistance. No one who is not personally in touch with this 
situation can realize what valuable service Mr. Gorrell has rendered 
in handling these transportation problems 

During pre-war times when freight rates were on a fairly normal 
basis, many of us did not realize the importance of the item of freight 
charges, but since the heavy advances brought about by war conditions 
freight cost has become one of the very important items the manu- 
facturer and producer has to consider é 


Traffic conditions seem to become more and more complicated from 
year to year. Many of the carriers, either individually or through their 
committee organizations are attempting to advance rates under the 
guise of making readjustments or leveling the rates but it is noticeable 
that this leveling process is nearly always toward the upper level and 
usually means increase in the rates with very few corresponding re- 
ductions. 


Although efforts have been made and are being made to simplify 
freight tariffs, they are as intricate and as difficult to interpret as they 
have ever been. Because of these conditions, it is almost compulsory 
that any concern doing more than a purely local business have a traffic 
man who not only knows how to determine the correct existing tariff 
rate, but who also knows what the rate should be and knows how 
to proceed to get reasonable rates for his commodity when the rates 
are too high. 


Transportation matters are being given closer study by business 
concerns than ever before. A proposal is now on foot to establish 
a national transportation institute which is fostered and encouraged 
by many organizations, by United States Senators, Congressmen, 
large shippers and railroad officials. Its purpose will be not only to 
train men in transportation, but also to gather reliable data, statistical 
and otherwise, concerning the railroads of the country; to secure a cor- 
rect understanding of railroad conditions, their needs and their re- 
quirements as well as their proper management and operation and 
to supplement the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other governing bodies that function on matters pertaining to trans- 
portation. This shows the growing importance that is being attached 
to transportation and traffic matters. The farmers are paying more 
attention to this subject than ever before and their organization has 
a very thorough and active traffic department functioning at the 
present time. 


It might be well for the National Canners’ Association to give 
consideration to the establishment of a permanent traffic department 
to look after all such matters of general interest to the canned foods 
producers, to see that your transportation problems are properly 
eared for and to see that the freight rates on canned foods in each 
and every section are bearing no more than a fair and proper share of 
the total burden of transportation charges. 


Chairman Moore: The next report is the report of the Committee on 
Pea Labeling, of which Mr. Cosgrove is Chairman. 


Committee on Pea Labelling 


I will if I may combine this report with the report of the Pea 
Section, which will be very brief. f 

The question of labor reform was referred to a committee of which 
I was chairman last summer. We did not feel that perhaps the time 
was opportune as there was a feeling that we were going through an 
era of paternalism, and regulation and prohibition, and that it might 
be well to defer the matter for a few months. We considered the 
method, the label, which has been introduced in the State of Wis- 
consin but did not feel like following in their footsteps exactly, feeling 
that we had better let the Wisconsin method be given a short trial be- 
fore recommending to the National Canners Association that we follow 
that particular reform. We felt later that it would be better to refer 
the matter to the Péa Secion, and it was up before that Section for 


discussion at the same time as the question of defining grades of peas 
was discussed. 


| | 
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You are all familiar in the pea industry with the extra standards, 
and in the Pea Section it was requested that the whole question be 
reopened. It was thought that the question of label reform was 
intimately connected with the definition’ of grades and also packing, 
and the labeling of soaked peas, and a resolution was passed by ttic 
Section which will appear in the published reports of that Section favor- 
ing the use of four definite terms to designate quality in canned peas, 
Fancy, Extra Standard or Choice, Standard and Sub-Standard, and the 
Department was requested to adopt these terms for trade use, etc. 

(This resolution is found in full in the Report of the Pea Section.) 

Chairman Moore: This report will be referred to the Board of 
Directors. Under the by-laws the report of each Section is referred 
to the Board of Directors for its action. 

Chairman Moore: This report is ordered filed. 

We will now have the repot of the Kraut Section, Mr. Wilder, 


Chairman. 
Report of Kraut Section 


The meeting of the Kraut Section was held yesterday at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, and there was a fine attendance and a very interesting 
meeting. 

Owing to the nature of our business the Kraut Section cannot take 
in the entire Kraut industry, and hence the bulk of our activities are 
through the National Kraut Packers Association. 

There was a motion made yesterday that a committee of three be 
appointed for the purpose of scientific research work from the growing 
crop to the finished product with a view of unifying the quality from 
the various packers, and possibly improving the standards of the pack. 

The Association, as some of you know, has undertaken the growing 
of disease resisting cabbage seed, with marked. success, and this work 
wil be continued. 

You also are possibly aware of the fact that the Association has 
been doing in' a limited way some national advertising on sauer kraut. 
I am very happy to report that at yesterday’s meeting we were able 
to secure signed contracts that will insure a continuation of this adver- 
tising campaign for the next 18 months. 

We raised a minimum yesterday of $25.000, which will be the mini- 
mum amount we can’ spend from June 1, 1923, to June 1, 1924. If we 
are sucessful in having a good crop of cabbage this expenditure will 
probably run to $75,000. 

I think that covers my report. 

Chairman Moore: The report of this Section is ordered placed on 
file and referred to the Board of Directors for consideration. 

The report of the Tomato Section, Chairman Herrington is absent, 
and we will temporarily pass the report of the Tomato Section. 

We will now hear from the Pumpkin Section, of which Mr. Mitchel 
is chairman. 


Report of Pumpkin Section 

We had a successful meeting of the Pumpkin Section. A valuable 
address was given by Winifred Stuart Gibbs, Associate Editor of the 
American Food Journal of New York City on “The Value of Pumpkin in 
the Diet.” 

The report of our meeting will be published in the trade papers. 

The report of the Special Committee on Definition of Standards as 
relating to pack canned pumpkin was presented and after discussion was 
adopted by the Section. 

Chairman Moore: The report of the Pumpkin Section will be referred 
to the Board of Directors for consideration. 

- May we now hear from the Fruit Section, of which Mr. Holt is 

chairman? 


Report of Fruit Section 


The first session was devoted entirely to technical subjects, and we 
are particularly indebted to the members of the National Canners ASsso- 
ciation Staff for their contribution in making this part of the program 
a success. 

The second session of the section consisted of a number of addresses 
on the subject of national standardization as a prelude to more intelli- 
gible labelling of canned fruits. These talks brought forth a number of 
questions and considerable discussion from the floor and impressed on 
us the fact that we must take into consideration more than ever the 
ultimate consumer of our products and try to look to the problems 
from the consumer’s standpoint. 

The members of the Fruit Section appreciated the action of the 
Executive Committee in alloting them a two days’ session. There was 
a total attendance of approximately 300 at both of these sessions. Reports 
of packs in the following localities were made: New York, Main, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Colorado, Utah, California and the Pacific North- 
west, which covers all the important fruit packing section. The totals 
amounted to 24,202,800 c/s, which at the conservative valuation of $5.00 
per c/s amounts to the enormous total of $121,014,000.00. It would be 
well if the Fruit Section would collect this data according to varieties, 
keeping the figures for future comparison. 

The Committee on Nominations, Mr. P. H. Troutman as chairman. 
recommended Mr. E. S. Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Chairman, and 
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Mr. Fred Monnet, San Jose, California, Secretary, and made supple- 
mentary recommendation as follows: 

We, your committee, wish to recommend that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Canners Association appoint a regional Advisory 
Board for the Fruit Section, consisting of five or six members to assist 
in collecting statistical data of interest to the members of this section, 

The report was adopted. 

It was moved by Mr. E. S. Thorne of New York that a committee 
be appointed to investigate and if possible formulate uniform S. A. P. 
contracts. This motion was carried. The Chair appointed on this com- 
mittee James Moore, New York; E. S. Thorne, New York; E. S. Rey- 
nolds, Wisconsin; Preston McKinney, California, and E. M. Burns, of 
Oregon.—the committee to report at the next annual meeting. 

Following up the subject of the desirability of more explicit informa- 
ve newt the labels, Mr. Troutman moved that the following resolution be 
adopted: 

That the Fruit Section approve the resolutions adopted at the Louis- 
ville convention, looking toward more specific and intelligible labeling of 
canned foods, and that as a step in this direction we recommend that 
the degree of syrup be placed upon the label of all syrup goods. 

This motion was carried. 

I suggest that future programs include some representative of some 
nationally-known home economics associations, aS in my opinion it is 
very desiable to get the viewpoint of the ultimate consumer of our goods, 

Mr. Trotman: I would like to ask in referring the report to the 
Board of Directors that the exact wording of the motion relating to the 
Standardization of Labeling be secured from the stenographic report, 
and be included in the report. Mr. Holt did not have it with him this 
morning, and it did not refer specifically to the resolution at the Louis- 
ville convention. I would ask, therefore, that this stenographic copy 
of the record may be included in it. 

Chairman Moore: That will be done. 

I am wondering if the Committee on the S. A. P. Contract, of 
which I have been appointed Chairman, and I thank you for the honor, 
may not feel at liberty to go ahead with their work regardless of the 
fact that it has to report at the next convention. Personally I have 
the feeling that that committee might by unanimous action approve some 
simple form of contract that would be of value for this year’s operations. 

Mr. Holt: That is my thought. 

Chairman Moore: May we no whave the report of the Corn Section, 
of which Mr. Whitmer is chairman. 


Report of Corn Section 


You wil have noticed that the meetin'g of the Corn Section 
entered on the program later in the week than that of the Pea or 
Tomato Section. That was as it should be. 

The canners of peas and tomatoes had a profitable season in 1922. 
Wisconsin canners not only packed more than' half the peas in 1922, 
but in other ways are progressing. Their Senator LaFollette calls him- 
self a Progressive. Most Wisconsin canners were formerly professionnal 
men, preachers, lawyers or school teachers. Now they are business men 
and good ones. Canning corn is a profession, that is we profess to put 
up good, sweet corn. Fred Stone, of Columbus. Wisconsin, exhibits a 
ehart each year showing by wave lengths comparison by seasons as to 
auantity of pease packed and the sales. This vear he had to lengthen 
the chart to show wave lengths upward to 7,000,000 cases pack, and sales 
also to that limit. Next season the brewery buildings will probably 
be packing Schlitz and Pabst brand of peas. Tomato canners have 
money too. Maryland has Strasbaugh and Silver. 

It is said that tomato and pea packers have been riding horseback 
up and down the ocean’ beach waving their hands at the rum boats 
out at the three-mile limit. Field corn used to be the rum section. Now 
we have the sweet corn section. 

Canners of sweet corn are proud of our Corn Canner Senator, Senator 
Fernald, of Maine. You have observed that he is always on the right 
side, the American’ side, of every auestion that comes up in the United 
States Senate. The corn canners have their difficulties to overcome or 
absorb incident to the business. With the help of federal and state farm 
research experts in crop production and the aid of National Canners’ 
laboratory, the chemists of the American and Continental Can Com- 
panies in processing work. we feel that the qualitv of raw products and 
finished goods ought to be better dav by day in every way, as they 
say: in fact, we have reached the point, as one speaker stated in our 
Corn Section meeting yesterday. where we have confidence enough in 
the corn canning business to believe that our finished product is one of 
which we can be nroud, and that we can properly be considered as an 
essential section of the canned foods industry. 

Consumers are awakening to the fact that canned corn, peas and 
tomstoes are luxuries in quality although sold as staples in price. 

We endorse the work of the National Association in the past, and 
the plans of the officers and directors for the future. We endorse their 
membership campaign. their efforts for better statistical information. 
‘fanned foods week, the proper grading of canned foods an'd correct 
marking of labels, so as to show clearly to the dealer and consumer 
what those grades are. 
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Chairman Moore: We will now have the report of the Section of 
Waxed and Green Beans, and the Baked Bean Section, of which Mr. 
Halstead is chairman. 

I am informed that this will have to be deferred according to a 
statement which has been made over the telephone. 


May we hear from the Chairman of the Canners Inter-Organization'? 

I am informed that they have left for home, and won’t be able to 
make a report. 

The Chair directs that the reports which have been presented orally 
be received in writing, filed- and referred to the Board of Directors in 
the regular course. 


President Moore Retires 


In adjourning, gentlemen, this Annual Convention not only of our 
Association but of a great industry, I want to express my personal 
appreciation of the privilege cf serving as President of the National 
Canners Association. 

Perhaps you will permit me to say a very few plain words about 
the Association as I have seen i 

You have a magnificent organization. It is a source of regret to 
us all that many of the men who founded the organization and who 
guided it during the early years of its development have been unable 
to attend this gathering. Times are changing, men’ are passing, new 
men must come to the front to assist in carrying the burden of the 
industry; but while men may come and men may go, the Association 
and its organization must be continuous. You have at Washington a 
personnel that is devoted to your interests. If I were undertaking as 
a business proposition the exploitation of the canning industry of this 
country I would ask no better organization than the organization that 
is now available for your use in the National Canners Association. 

The personnel of that organization has been enthusiastic under ad- 
verse condition’. It has been untiring in its efforts for the welfare of 
the industry, and under the inspiration and guidance of your splendid 
secretary, Frank E. Gorrell, the work of this Association will continue 
to prosper, and this Association will continue to be one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest research and educational industrial association in 
the United States. 

It has been a great privilege for me to work with this organization 
during the past year. I want to thank the ex-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation for their very great assistance. I hate to speak of it as assist- 
ance, because in real truth I feel that I have only assisted a little bit 
myself in the work that has really been done by the executive organiza- 
tion of the Association under the guidance of its advisory committee 
made up of its ex-presidents. 

I want further to express my thanks to the chairmen of the various 
committees, to the chairman of the various commodity sections, the 
presidents and secretaries of the various state associations of canners. 
Everywhere I have found the most cordial and enthusiastic co-operation 
in every movement for the betterment of the industry. I am a firm 
convert to the need of local, state, regional associations to deal with 
the particular problems that arise from time to time, and I believe 
that the best interests of the industry are served by the encouragement 
of those local, state and regional associations and their guidance through 
the National Canners Association. 
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In concluding, I wish to thank your incoming president, and your 
incoming vice-president for the active work which they have done in 
the past year for the Association. I feel that I can speak with authority 
in saying that the Association is assured under their guidance, and under 
the control of your present magnificent executive organization a year of 
greater prosperity than an'y in the annals of its history. 

I take pleasure, gentlemen, in introducing to you at this time your 
newly elected President, James A. Anderson. (Applause.) 

Handing new President the gavel.) 
I wish you the best of good luck. 


President Anderson Succeeds 


President-elect Anderson: I shall still take the honor of addressing 
you, Mr. President, as my president. 


The time is late, you are tired, and I feel that this is not a time 
for long speeches, but I wish to express my sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for the honor which you have seen fit to confer upon me. And in 
conferring this honor I trust it may be one that will bring real service 
from me to the members of this Association, because I feel that in taking 
this responsibility it simply opens up more opportunities to service than 
I have ever had before. I consider that this honor that has been con- 
ferred upon me is one of more real value to me than anything that could 
come in my life. I could think of nothing that is a greater tribute than 
to confer such an honor as you have seen fit to confer. My main aim and 
object will be to make myself fit for the position and to render such 
service as will bring the greatest efficiency to the organization and do 
credit to it and to all those with whom I am associated. 

I wish to thank President Moore for his splendid guidance. I feel 
my inability in following the fottsteps of such a character, and in fact 
such men as have preceded President Moore 2s the heads of this Associa- 
tion, all of whom have been most wenderful characters, and whose many 
splendid attributes I cannot take time to enumerate here. I feel that 
those with whom I am associated as Vice-Presidents and the committees 
that have been chosen are of such a character that no higher type could 
be selected anywhere than these men, and I feel that the success of the 
organization is assured from the start from the fact that we have such 
splendid co-operation not only with these men who act as leaders and 
not only as leaders but above all servants, and I feel that the success of 
the organization is assured. In selecting committees the difficult prob- 
lem was that we had so many to select from whose ability you might say 
is equal, that it made it rather difficult to select those committees from 
the fact that we had so much material to select from. 

I see a wonderful future for this great organization, but I said I 
would not make a long speech. I think you know how I feel. I feel 
that the associations that I have made during the past years that I have 
spent in association work have painted a picture upon my mind which 
can never be eradicated, and which in years to come I can dip into the 
fountain of memory and drink the sweetest nectar that will bring solace 
to my soul. We may see on the screen a beautiful picture, we may 
view a wonderful work of art, we may listen to the great talents of the 
musicians. The singer whose culture seems to be perfect, but we listen 
and soon it is forgotten from the fact that others take their place, and 
others even better. But the associations that we make in such work as 
this, in service, imprints indelibly upon our minds the pictures that only 
grow with luster as time goes on and it is such pictures that I have 
gained in this association, and which I cherish. Although I am from 
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away out West, away out in the broad expanse of the Rockies, and have 
grown up from a little farmer boy, I want to tell you gentlemen’ that 
my interests are not centered in the West. They are centered all over 
this great United States, and I want to repeat this little poem which I 
hope may convey to you that which is paramount in my mind, and dear 
to my heart: 
When you ask what place I love the best, 
There is no East, there is no West. 
It is just one big broad land to me, 
With hosts of friends and liberty. 


North and South both have their charms, 
One is cool, the other warm. 

Then why not take the broader view, 
That God intended all for you? 


I love the East and old Broadway, 
From the Wall Street shops to the cabaret, 
I love the West with its broad expanse, 
Where rich and poor all have a chance. 


I love the North with its frost and snow, 
There is pep and vim wherever you go, 

They are Keen and sharp in their dealings, too, 
They are honest, industrious, steady and true 


I love the South with its sunny clime, 
The Mardi Gras and the gay old time, 
And the bathing girls in their modest glee, 
And the Southern hospitality. 


Then there’s just one place I love the best, 
Deserving praise ’bove all the rest: 
It’s the place that God intended to be, 
It’s the great big United States to me. 
I thank you. 


The President-Elect thereupon announced the various committees for 


the ensuing year. 


STANDING COMMITTEES NATIONAL CANNERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 1923 


Adjustment—N. J. Griffith, Chairman, New York; C. J. Mitchell, 
Illinois; W. W. Wilder, Ohio. 

Administrative Council—H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland; Frank Ger- 
ber, Michigan; Henry Burden, New York: James Moore, New York; 
James A..Anderson, Utah; George G. Bailey, New York; R. I. Bent- 
ley, California; Richard Dickinson, Illinois; Frank E. Gorrell, District 
of Columbia. 

Advisory Board—George G. Bailey, New York: Charles S. Crary 
Tilinois; William R. Roach, Michigan; L. A. Sears, Illinois; W. C 
Leitsch, Wisconsin; James Moore, New York; George N. Numsen, 
Maryland; Henry Burden, New York; Frank Gerber. Michigan: Walter 
ER Sears, Ohio; H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland; Richard Dickinson, 

nois. 

Conference with Distributors—W. C. Leitsch. Chairman, Wiscon- 
sin; L. A. Sears, Illinois; Joseph N. Shriver. Maryland; Merritt Greene, 
Jr., Iowa; C. H. Hunt. New York; D. H. Stevenson, Maryland; R. M. 
Barthold, California; E. B. Cosgrove, Minnesota. 

Co-Operation with Department of Commerce—Frank A. Wilder, 
Chairman, California; Walter Behr, California; E. G. McDougall. Illi- 
nois; Robert S. Shriver, Maryland; L. A. Sears, Illinois; E. S. 
Thorne, New York. 

Definitions and Standards—E. F. Trego, Chairman, Illinois; W. C. 
Leitsch, Wisconsin; Robert S. Shriver. Maryland; Frank Gerber, Mich- 
igan; Frank A. Wilder, California: W. R. Olney, New York; H. L. 
Herrington, Utah; George T. Wrightson, Maryland; L. T. Hallett, 
New York; Frank Van Camp, California: Bradt, California; 
William Gellerson, California; Alfred E. Eames, California; John L. 
Baxter, Maine; E. B. Deming, Washington; P. H. Troutman, Colorado. 

Executive—R. I. Bentley, California: Joseph N. Shriver, Maryland: 
W. E. Elwell, Maine; Philip Larmon. Illinois; E. F. Trego, Illinois; 
E S. Thorne, New York; H. E. MacConaughey, California. 

Finance—James Moore, Chairman, New York; George G. Bailey, 
New York; H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland; R. I. Bentley, California; 
Frank Gerber, Michigan; Henry Burden, New York; Richard Dick- 
inson, Illinois; Royal F. Clark, Wisconsin. 

Foreign Trade—Walter Behr, Chairman, California: E. B. Deming, 
Washington; Charles G. Summers, Jr., Maryland; FE. S. Thorne, New 
York; Bismark Houssels, California: Sol Brown, Louisiana. 

Legislation—Robert S. Shriver, Chairman, Maryland; D. C. Pierce, 
New York; H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland; George E. Stocking, Illinois; 
Charles S. Stevens, New Jersey. 

Committee in Charge of Refinancing Advertising and Inspection 
Campaign—W. R. Roach, Chairman, Michigan; H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Maryland; Richard Dickinson, Illinois. 

Pea Labeling—E. B. Cosgrove, Minnesota, Chairman; W. C. Leitsch, 
Wisconsin; W. R. Roach, Michigan; Joseph N. Shriver, Mary!and; E. 
S. Thorne, New York. 

Raw Products Research — C. H: Sears, Chairman, Ohio: L. 
Meulendyke, New York; E. H. Kennedy, California; Fred L. Monnet, 
California; J. O. Holt. Oregon: E. Pritchard, New Jersey; James D 
Dole. Hawaii; F. M. Warren, Oregon: Richard Stringham, Utah. 

Resolutions—Richard Dickinson, Illinois, Chairman; Ira S. Whit- 
mer, Illinois; J. J. Rogers, Indiana, J. E. Barr, Minnesota, Bismark 
Houssels, California; Clarence Kennedy, California: Preston McKinney, 
California; G. E. Diament, New Jersey, William Silver, Maryland: 
George A. Burnham, New York; J. A. Hageman, Wisconsin; W. I. 
Berg, Wisconsin; P. H. Troutman, Colorado; J. O. Holt, Oregon. 


Scientific Research—Henry Burden, Chairman, New York: R. I. 
Bentley, California; E. S. Thorne. New York; E. S. Reynolds, Wiscon- 
sin; H. L. Cannon, Delaware; E. F. Trego, Illinois; Merritt Greene, 
Jr., Iowa; J. E. Puetz, Illinois; C. S. Jones, Illinois; H. A. Baker, 
Illinois; E. V. Stockham, Maryland. 

Tin Plate Research—(Will be announced later.) 

Traffic—E. S. DePass, Chairman, Illinois: G. Stewart Henderson, 


en George A. Burnham, New York; Preston McKinney, Cali- 
ornia. 


The Finance Committee calling for the vote and approval of the 
members of the Association, it was moved by Mr. Trotman, seconded by 
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Mr. Trego. and unanimously carried to accept the Finance Committee 
appointed for the ensuing year. 


(Whereupon, upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, the 16th 
Annual Convention of the National Canners Association adjourned.) 


Machinery Meeting 


Atlantic City, January 24, 1923 
HOTEL TRAYMORE—BELVEDERE ROOM 
RESIDENT ENGELHART read his prepared report 
The roll call and reading of the minutes were dispensed with. 
At this point, the Treasurer, Mr. T. A. Scott, presented his report. 
Report of Treasurer. 

Amount on hand April 10, 1922, as shown by the annual report 
which was presented at Directors’ Meeting and audited by the Finance 
Committee at that time $18,936.47 
Received from all sources since the above report.............. 


13,274.98 
$32,211.45 

Estimated expensé of this Convention ............... 7,500. 13,414.99 


$18,796.46 
Of which $16,000 is in certificates of deposit drawing interest. 


The report of the Treasurer is accepted. 

. President Engelhart: We will now have the report of our Secre- 
tary, Mr. Hanna. 

Secretary Hanna: Gentlemen, I have no report to make other than 
what the President and the Treasurer have given you. I think our 
Association is in a very healthy condition. We have had more appli- 
cations for membership than we can take care of with the amount of 
space we have, and if this condition continues I see no reason why, 
if we get a large hall, we couldn’t increase our membership twenty-five 
per cent. I think I will agree to do that. 

That is the only report I have to make to you. 

President Engelhart: -It might be of interest to the members to 
know just what our membership is at the present time. 

Secretary Hanna: One hundred sixty-two is the membership. 

President Engelhart: If there is no unfinished business, we come 
to the subject of new business. Mr. Ams, isn’t there something you 
want to bring up? 

Mr. Chas. Ams here explained a proposition made by letter to all 
members. 

Mr. St. John: Mr. President, it oftentimes occurs to me that a morn- 
ing bulletin issued by our Association or combination of Associations, 
announcing arrivals, hotels, ete., would be a very, very good thing, 
and would be of benefit to all the members. That is being done by 
the American Packers’ Association, The American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and some others. The American Paint and Varnish Association 
also does this. ; 

President Engelhart: Do you know whether these bulletins are 
gotten out by the trade papers or by some official of the Association? 

Mr. St. John: I am not sure. 

President Engelhart: I think that is a good idea, and I will suggest 
that to some of the trade papers to see if we can’t have that next year. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Scott that possibly some of the 
members would like to express themselves on the location of the next 
convention, and thereby assist our President in deciding this question. 

Mr. Guelf: Tell us something about the hall in Buffalo. 

Mr. Sells: The floor space of the Broadway Auditorium with the 
side rooms is greater than the Armory in Louisville. There are ample 
side rooms for meetings of all kinds, and we will get away from the 
temporary overhead wiring. There is permanent wiring for lights 
and heavy duty work in the hall, and also water connections on fhe 
sidewalk. 

Mr. Guelf: Is that the same hall we met in? 

Mr. Sells: Yes. The city now owns it and we get our rent free. 

President Engelhart: Is there any one here who knows conditions 
in San Francisco? 

Mr. Ernest E. Finch: San Francisco has a very large hall, about 
twice as large as we have now, if we want to use it. They have ample 
hotel facilities. 

The Machinery Section passed a resolution last night to the effect 
that they recommended that this organization should take up the 
resolution and recommend it to the Canners, if they saw fit, that we meet 
in San Francisco next year. I said last night that we pass this resolu- 
tion every year and never go. I know there has been a serious feeling 
on the part of the Machinery and Supply men, and also the Canners, 
that we should seriously consider the advisability of going to the 
West Coast at some time with this show. If we have a good year 
this year among the Canners, the Machinery men and the Brokers, it 
would be the ideal time to go out there. 

They have also made a statement that applies more to the Machin- 
ery and Equipment men; we understand they have made a formal 
promise that they will buy all the equipment in the State of California 
if it cannot be used on the Coast. 

Mr. Clarence Stewart: How far is that from accommodations? | 

- eee Engelhart: It isn’t over a mile from the St. Francis 


otel. 
I would like to call on Mr. James L. Ford, Jr., President of the 
National Food Brokers’ Association. 


Mr. James L. Ford, Jr.: I remember very well one of the meet- 
ings when we had a very difficult time deciding against Montreal, and 
the reason it was difficult was that the emissary sent by Montreal had 
the wherewithal with him, and in his room at the hotel, we partook 
of some of it. He told us that there was plenty of it in Canada and 
it only cost two dollars a bottle. That was quite an urgent reason for 
us to go to Canada, but we did decide on Atlantic City. In that con- 
nection, when I say “we,” I think I told your President that any place 
that the Canning Machinery and Supply Association wanted was the 
place that I would vote for, bécause I realized that you gentlemen have 
many — in connection with display space that the rest of us 
do not have. 


The Brokers’ Association has had about a dozen telegrams from 
San Francisco, and I presume you have also. I really feel that the 


Brokers would welcome a trip to San Francisco for the reason—it would 
be a rather selfish reason—that we all do so much business from that 
state, and we would all be able to take advantage of being out there 
to see a great many of the people that we represent. 

I can readily understand that it would be quite a hardship to your 
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membets who would have to consider the cost of sending machinery 
and mechanics such a great distance, but I feel that the Brokers will 
always be glad to vote for any selection that you tay thake, becattse, 
if I say it myself, the Brokers certainly wish to co-operate with the 
allied industries to the fullest extent. : 

President Engelhart: Last year when the Natiotial Cantiers needed 
a President, they certainly needed a good one, and the ofie they have had 
the past year has doubled their membership in the last ninety days. 
You will readily understand that after you have heard him talk. 

I would like to call on Mr. James Moore, President of the National 
Canners Association. 

Address Janies Moore 

Mr. James Moore: I think that it would be entirely coiisistent for 
me to say nothing on the subject of what the canner oWes the manu- 
facturer of canning machinery and supplies. On the other hand, as 
President of the Association, and for the preceding year Vice-President 
of the Association, I have had a very keen realization of what the can- 
ners of this country actually owe the membets of yout Association. I 
am not referring alone to the investment you made in dollats in that 
notable campaign for the increase of the consumption of canned foods, 
a campaign that was inspired by the very best of motives, and in tlie 
judgment of many of us would have succeeded except for the business 
depression that was common to all the world. 

That campaign could never have been initiated without your active 
support. Your support manifested itself in many ways. It took money 
out of your pocket; you contributed very, very substantially, and you 
have absorbed your losses in a very unusual way. I never, have known 
an instance of such complete co-operation on the part of an allied indus- 
try as we have had from the Machinery and Supply people during the 
last two years. 

You have not only left us to work out our internal problems of 
readjustment, but without a selfish thought, you have co-operated to 
the extent of saying to us: “Never mind how the matter works out. 
Never mind whether a single dollar comes back to us of our investment 
in the advertising and inspection campaign, so long as the canning 
industry is united and strengthened.” 

On behalf of the Association and the canning industry, as a whole, 
I want to express our very sincere appreciation of the wonderful co- 
operation and support that you one and all have given to us during the 
past two years. 

You know as well as I that there has been a tremendous increase 
in the aggregate of canned foods. You know as well as I that that 
increase has been most notable in items like pineapple, California 
fruits, evaporated milk and other items which have been advertised 
either on 2 co-operative basis or by large individual producers. We are 
not so clear about the increased consumption of corn, peas and _ to- 
matoes; as a matter of fact, we must admit that there is nothing 
to indicate any substantial increase in'the consumption of canned corn 
in this country during the past eight years; that there is nothing to 
indicate any substantial increase in the consumption of canned toma- 
toes in this country during the past eight or ten years, and that the 
one item which we may argue shows a substantial increase is peas, 
and the increase in consumption of peas is nowhere in line with the 
increase in the consumption of other items of no greater merit which 
have been properly advertised. 

The Chairman: I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Royal F. 

Clark, mane Chairman of the Canned Foods Week Committee. (Ap- 
plause. 
: Mr. Royal F. Clark: I was very anxious to come over here this 
morning because our Canned Foods Committee owes your Association 
a deep debt of gratitude for the splendid support that you gave the 
movement last year and are giving the movement this year. 

You are interested in our movement because it means something 
to you to sell more machinery, and to have a larger dealing with the 
canning industry. The canners of this country are wide-awake fellows, 
but they really don’t seem to get sometimes the importance of a move- 
ment of this kind. 

Now, you might ask yourselves this question: Why does_ the 
Chairman of this Committee come over here this morning and tell us 
that his eanners are not awake to the times? You travel all over the 
country, all over the United States. You go into every canning section, 
and you can do a lot of good toward promoting this Week. 

Mr. Strasbaugh said last week it wasn’t so much what the indi- 
viduals contributed as it was to get one hundred per cent co-operation, 
and what we want during the Week in March is work on the part 
of every canner, every member of your Association, every member of 
the Brokers’ Association; get in touch with your retailer, no matter 
where he is, in the City of Chicago, in the City of New York, or some 
small city or some small village; help them all to get up a demonstra* 
tion. Tell them how to trim their windows or at least request them to 
trim their windows, and if we could picture the entire membership of 
all our Associations, for ten days working, putting forth every effort 
to help educate the consumers by telling them of the value of our 
product, canned foods, don’t you think we would get some real results. 
That is the only thing left that we want of this Association. We know 
we will get it, but I wanted to bring it to your minds. We want the 
one hundred per cent co-operation during the Week in March. 

In closing, I want to say that the Brokers have 1538 committees 
seattered throughout the United States. They are arranging the de- 
tails, raising local funds for advertising purposes; getting in touch 
with all of the salesmen of the wholesale grocers; they already have 
been in touch with the chain stores, and yesterday Mr. Beckman was 
there and pledged his entire organization. The Brokers are doing won- 
derful work. 


You have undoubtedly seen the little lithographed can which has 
been presented by one of your members. This will be used by sending 
free of charge six of these cans to thirty-three thousand retailers who 
happen to be on the mailing list of the National Canners Association. 


In addition to that, fifteen thousand chain stores will receive four 
of these tins to put upon the counter. Yesterday we had a little discus- 
sion; we often have criticism. Criticism is a good thing. It is always 
productive of results. Some felt that this wouldn’t be sufficient; it would 
simply create a little inquisitive interest, but that is the kind of inter- 
est we want. These will go on the counter where the housewife will 
see them. She will pick them up and read what is on the ean, and 
when we get through with six of these tins in thirty-three thousand 
retail stores, and four cans in fifteen thousand chain stores, we will 
have undoubtedly a million people read what is on the can, and which 
is the best sort of advertising you can have. 


The Chairman: I am very glad to say that we have with us today 
the Secretary of the National Canners Association. In all the years 


i have been connected with this Association I don’t remember that 
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he has addressed us. 


I am, therefore, glad to introduce him to you 
today. 


Mr. Frank Gorrell. (Applause.) 
Secretary Gorrell Speaks 

Mr. Frank Gorrell: Your hearts are in the right place. You have 
never been called upon to meet a single, solitary proposition of the 
National Canners Association, but what you have done it. I have 
known every one of your presidents, and it has been a delight to work 
with them. I would like to mention them by name, but you know 
their names just as well as I do, and I know these presidents repre- 
sent the unanimous sentiment of your Association. 

In the many years that I have been connected with the industry 
(remember I am not a canner) I want to say that I have seen wonder- 
ful increases in the membership of the Association, and many changes 
in policies. Many of those have been brought about through the deft 
hands of the Machinery men; in fact, gentlemen, I didn’t realize, I 
don’t suppose I realize today, the work that you have done in making 
our work that much easier to popularize the product for the consumer. 

You -know it is a great thing to get up in a public meeting and 
say, for instance, that many of our products are never touched by human 
hands, from the field to the consumer without being touched by human 
hands. We are working towards that more and more every year, and 
the time is not far distant when we can say it one hundred “per cent. 

President Engelhart: We were under the subject of new business 
when President Ford came in. Has any one any subject to bring up? 

Mr. Ams: Mr. President, a thought just came to me, whether in the 
campaign of Canned Foods Week, the possibilities of radio and moving 
pictures was considered. You probably know; I merely raise the point. 

President Engelhart: I think that is a good suggestion, and 1 will 
bring that up to the Committee. : 

Mr. S. M. Ryder: For some years, gentlemen, I have personally 
spent as much as eight hundred dollars in buying canned foods to dis- 
tribute among my friends, acquaintances and employes. I remember 
when I lived in the City of Washington some years ago my wife spent 
hours in the kitchen with the maid. In the old stable on the back 
of the premises, if they haven’t torn it away, you will find as many as 
six or eight barrels of the old glass preserve jars. You can’t find 
one of them in my home today. It is canned stuff. It so happens that 
I am a member of the Rotary Club. I see some faces here that I have 
seen in other Rotary Clubs. 

Why don’t you take advantage of your connection there? Why 
don’t you get the nerve to be asked to make a talk at your own Rotary 
Club on the subject of canned foods during Canned Foods Week ? Why 
don’t you do as the firm I am connected with did last year during 
Canned Foods Week in the City of Columbus, and in the City of Niagara 
Falls? Place at the plate of each member and guest at that club a 
can of food that you know has quality and food content, and why 
don’t you enlarge upon the sanitary conditions under which that food 
was packed? Why don’t you talk about the wholesomeness and the 
food content that that canned food represents, and why don’t you 
urge each one of your Rotarian friends to take home to his wife and 
have her open that can? Do you know what the harvest will be? It 
will be the harvest that greeted me last year after making a twenty- 
minute talk on the subject of canned foods. I had more than forty 
different Rotarians ask me where they could buy such canned product 
as I had given them, for the can that we gave them contained our own 
label, not that we were advertising ourselves, not that we could-pos- 
sibly advertise any individual canner; it was the contents of the can 
we were advertising, and no one knew except myself who produced 
that can. My advice to those friends when they asked me where they 
could buy that food was, “You can buy similar foods at such-and-such 
retail stores.” 

President Engelhart: I am sure we have enjoyed these talks very 
much on advertising and increasing the consumption of canned foods. 
Is there any one else who would like to talk on that subject, or any 
other subject? 

not, we are now up to the point of the election of officers. Mr. 
Finch will take the Chair. 

Chairman Finch: Gentlemen, your first officer to be elected is Pres- 
ident for the ensuing year. Nominations are in order. 

Mr. Sindall: Knowing as I do, and as thost of us do, the many 
duties that are involved in the office of the leader of our Association, 
and the many good things that have been done during the past year 
by our President, I don’t believe we could take a better step than to 
continue the very meritorious work that we are doing as a body of 
men, nor do I believe we could show our present leader any greater 
token of appreciation than to have him remain in his present position 
for another year. I don’t know of a greater pleasure that I could take 
advantage of at this time than to place in nomination the name of 
Frank C. Engelhart for the presidency of this Association. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. Hilton. 

Mr. Ryder: Mr. Chairman, I move that the neminations be closed, 
and that the Secretary be requested to cast the ballot for Mr. Engel- 
hart as President. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Engelhart: I want to thank the members for this honor. 
I will try to do the best I can this coming year. I will try to get my 
committees to work as hard this year as they did last year. 

The next officer to be elected is Vice-President. 

Mr. Charles Ams: Gentlemen, you are well aware of the very faith- 
ful service that Mr. Ernest E. Finch has rendered for the last several 
years for this Association. Without indulging in any unusual com- 
ments as to his ability and fitness, I nominate him for the position of 
Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. Ogden Sells. 

President Engelhart: Mr. Finch has been nominated and his nom- 
ination has been seconded. 

t was voted, on motion of Mr. Stewart, duly seconded, that the 
nominations be closed, and that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Association for Mr. Finch as Vice-President. 

Vice-President Finch: Thank you, gentlemen; I will do the best 
I can the ensuing year—the same as I have in the past. 


President Engelhart: We have two directors to be elected this 
year. Mr. Steele, of the Continental Can, went off the Board, and Mr. 


of the U. S. Lithographing Company, and, therefore, there are 
of Directors. Nominations are now in 


Lester, 
two vacancies on the Board 
order. 
Mr. Scott: I would like to place in nomination Mr. James Cole, 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Guelf: It gives me great pleasure to second that. 

Mr. O’Brien: We have in this Association a man who I feel would 
be of immense service on the Board. During the war, Colonel Dewey 
was the man who took over the U. S. Government work of providing 
gas masks, something never made in this country before. He put that 
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job over with tremendous energy and success. Since then he has 
formed the Dewey Chemical Company and has been remarkably success- 
ful in that work. He is a very energetic and forceful individual: I 
feel he would be of great service. 

I take pleasure in nominating Colonel Bradley Dewey. 

The nomination was seconded. 

Mr. Chapman: We have with us the Hansen Machinery Company, 
and I~believe they have never been represented on the Board. I take 
pleasure in nominating Mr. Hansen as a director. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. St. John. 

Mr. Ams: So as to make the contest complete for choice of the best 
two available, I nominate Mr. S. Karl Cooling. 

The nomination was seconded. 

President Engelhart: Are there any other nominations? 

There are, therefore, four candidates for the two positions as di- 
rectors, and it will be necessary to have a ballot. 

I will appoint as tellers Mr. Ogden Sells and Dave Hauger. 

The votes were taken, the ballots counted, and the result announced 
as follows: 

Mr. Cole, 21 votes. 

O..-H. Hansen, 18 votes. 

Mr. Cooling, 7 votes. 

Col. Dewey, 7 votes. 


President Engelhart: Mr. James Cole and Mr. Hansen are elected 
directors. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:30. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE N. C, A. 
By Stereopticon Views 
Monday Evening, January 22, 1923 


6¢ CLOSE-UP of the National Canners’ Association” 
A proved one of the most interesting features of the 
Convention. Its purpose was to make clear to can- 

ners the important things which the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion is doing daily to promote the canner’s advantage. Said 
President Moore: “The question might be asked whether the 
Association is performing the service that must reasonably be 
expected of it and accomplishing the purpose of its organization, 
which, he said, was to increase the consumption of canned foods? 
And so President Moore would take his audience to Washington 
and bring them into close and intimate touch with the Associa- 
tion’s many and efficiently organized departments, each daily 
engaged in the solution of problems that have an important bear- 
ing upon the great central purpose of the Association’s exist- 
ence, which is to increase the consumption of canned foods 
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tion to the Publicity Department, which is ever busy distrib- 


‘uting information that possesses value for canners and without 


which the canner would often suffer disadvantage. The work 
which the Association is doing in the matter of freight rates 
for canned foods was referred to. Reductions in freight rates 
had followed from its efforts. All other phases of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities were reviewed. 

Following President Moore came Mr. Henry Burden, former 
president, who reviewed the Association’s exceedingly impor- 
tant ventures in research. Every day, said Mr, Burden, the As- 
sociation. receives samples from its members, each presenting 
a problem that was impossible of solution at the hands of the 
canner himself. Because of the intensive study which is being 
made of all canning problems in the Association’s laboratory, 
there are few problems that come for attention that are not 
capable of prompt and satisfactory solution. Mr. Burden said 
the source and cause of botulism are now fully understood, and 
methods for its prevention have been worked out for all classes 
of products. 

Mr. Royal F. Clark, vice-president of the Association, fol- 
lowed Mr. Burden. The importance of creating public confidence 
was the dominant thought of Mr. Clark’s observations. Mr. 
Clark particularly pointed attention to the methods used by the 
Association in correcting misleading impressions of canned 
foods created by ill-founded newspaper reports. For the most 
part canners are unaware of the character and extent of this 
work and of its far-reaching value and importance, The large 
crowd present followed the close-up of the Association’s riversi- 
fied activities with careful attention, and went away with dis- 
tinctly favorable impressions of it. The program of the “Close- 
up” included Mr. Russell B. Kingman, distinguished not only 
as a canner, but equally distinguished for his skill as a ’celloist. 
The ’cello solos by Mr. Kingman were exquisitely rendered and 


among the people. President Moore particularly pointed atten- lent rare charm to the evening’s entertainment. 


LANGSENKAMP’S More than 50 years of Service 


Quite a few substantial sales were recorded, and if prospects 
mature, will-keep his plant humming till well in the canning 
season. 

The Indiana Chili Sauce Machine, as well as the Duplex 
Pulper attracted considerable attention. 


Many were the comments on the performance of the famous 
Kook-More-Koils, as well as the Indiana Pulper which en- 
joys the full support of every canner who has been fortunate 
enough to install them in the past. 

More than fifty years of Kettle building has proven to the 
canner and preserver that his line cannot be equalled to the 
extent that his present kettle orders will keep that depart- 
ment rushed for half the eycle of 1923. 

The Indiana Filler from its secluded nook was busy handling 
No. 10 cans with such precision and despatch that any one 
near the booth could not help but be attracted by this little , 
machine of large capacity. 

The week proved to be very enjoyable and profitable. with 
many new friends made as well as old acquaintances being 
re-established. 

The convention was attended by Mr. F. H. Langsenkamp 


and assisted by Mr. E. C. Prange, and Mr. I. Conway, all 
of Indianapolis. 


simple yet popular exhibit at the Mil- 


lion Dollar Pier was that of F. H. 
Langsenkamp simple in a sense, no frills or 
flowers. yet as popular as in the past, owing 
to the quality and design of Canning Ma- 
chinery which he manufactures. He at this 
time exhibited a complete line of pulping 
machinery as it will be remembered that he 
now has the Kern Lightning Finisher in his 
line, having acquired this business since the 
last convention. 
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Just a few words of thanks for the confidence 
displayed by our canner friends at the Atlantic 
City Convention pertaining to the NATIONAL 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. The interest 
manifested and orders placed exceeded our 
fondest expectations. 


NATIONAL PEELING MACHINE 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY 


(BOB SINDALL ) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery & Supplies. 
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Amusements \ 


What should we do without the Canning Machinery and Supplies men 
at all our revels and merrymakings: would not they be very much 
like the play of Hamlet, with the melancholy Dane absent from his 
role? And echo answers swiftly and even raucously—they would! 
And they would, indeed. For the canners are a staid and a sober 
lot (some of them, perhaps most of them) who must needs 
now and again be drawn away from the monotony of money- 
grubbing to give ear to unaccustomed music and to give 
eyes to the mirth of the world round about them. And 
so the Machinery and Supplies men would lead the can- 
ner conventions to Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, 
and have them dispel for the moment the cares 
which too often follow after them, and to revel in 
a night of mirth and music—and swimmin’, too. 
It was a great night, that Thursday night at 
the Ambassador, with its diving contests 
and all that—and all that. It was a great 
night, thanks to the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies men, without whom all 
eur conventions would be much too 
staid and far too’ sober. 


THURSDAY NIGHT’S VODEVIL AND ENTERTAINMENT 


HE Canning Machinery and Supplies Association at the 

previous Atlantic City Convention inaugurated the feature 

of entertaining the ladies of the Convention by giving 
them a musicale and later a dinner dance. They repeated these 
favors this Convention, and in a very high-class way, but they 
did not overlook the fact, this time, that there were some hefty 
males at the Convention who might like to be entertained, also. 
So they set about to plan a form of entertainment for the whole 
Convention, with the men principally in mind. And what could 
attract a bunch of Canner Conventionites like a bevy of swim- 
ming beauties. So they arranged for and put on a big swim- 
ming event at the Hotel Ambassador for Thursday night, and, 
having gotten well started, they decided to add-a “Vodevil” of 
home or industry talent. To get this night in it was necessary 
to ask the American Can Company, which has long owned 
Thursday night for its Theatre Party, to postpone to Friday 
night. Of course, the Can Company graciously did so. 

So the whole Convention trecked down the Boardwalk to 
the Hotel Ambassador—to see the Vodevil? -No, to see the 
diving beauties! And they saw them—got a good eyeful—and 
then sat out the vaudeville show. It took two big halls in the 
Ambassador to accommodate the crowd, so that the “stunts” 
had to be doubled, first in one hall and then in the other, We 
mean, of course, the Vodevil, for the pool could not be moved; 
so the crowd was let in there with a rush, the ladies did their 
swimming and diving, and that crowd was let out and another 
in, and the girls went through it again and again. These mem- 
bers of the Ambassador Swimming Club include the most nota- 
ble girl swimmers of the world, but they are all amateurs, by 
which is meant that they can accept no pay for their exhibitions. 
The trouble they went to to entertain the canners and their 
friends is accordingly appreciated. A resolution of thanks was 
not brought in by that Committee on Friday, but it would have 
been unanimously carried by all who saw them. | 

The vaudeville was good and thoroughly enjoyed. There 
was some home talent, but most of it was too stagy to have 
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come out of a cannery or machine shop. But it went, and 
Ringmaster E. E. Finch made a hit as announcer. The skits 
and the firms from which they haled—or rained, or snowed, or 
blew—were as follows: 

_ ©. H. Hansen, of the Hansen Canning Machinery Corpora- 
tion, did a very creditable monologue, assisted by his blackboard 
and chalk talks. This is just a reversion to first loves with Mr. 
Mr. Hansen, for he formerly played the stage before he learned 
that easier money might be made by selling—and making—can- 
ning machinery, 

_ David Rowlands, of the J. H. Allen Seed Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., is the Enrico Caruso of the industry, a sweet singer of 
rare ability, and his act could not help but please. 

: Neal Sells, of the Peerless Husker Company, Buffalo, proved 
himself a pianist of ability and pleased the audience immensely, 

Our old friend Crockett, of Tri-State fame, put another one 
over on the National Convention, this time as a German lecturer, 
He found German sympathy rather scarce, judging by the faces 
of his hearers, and he did his part so well that some failed to 
see a satire, and took him literally for what he was not and 
is not. 

Miss Barnard is a soprano of some ability, hailing, Ring- 
master Finch said, from the New York Canners, Inc. She ren- 
dered her songs in a pleasing manner and received many encores. 

Bill Bennet, as an Italian street singer, proved himself a 
yodeler of pleasing ability, and a fitting representative of the 
Chicago Solder Company, who claimed him as their own. 

O’Brien and Bradley. a song-and-dance team, that enter- 
tained to the entire satisfaction of the audience, are said to be 
of the Sears & Nichols Canning Co., but in just what capacity 
Mr. Finch failed to explain. 


Alman & Woods came with the endorsement of the W. R. 
Roach Co., and that is enough to put anything across with a 
bunch of canners. 


The Kuhn Sisters sang and talked themselves into the good 
graces of the Convention as the representatives of the Conti- 
nental Can Company. 

George Freeds was announced as a College Nut from the 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., and all who heard him agreed that he was, 
or is. He was good, as might have been expected of any seeds 
from this source. 

Harvey Brooks is a good monologist and sweet singer, 
heard before, but brought down by A. K. Robins & Co. from 
that “dear Camden, N. J., plant,” we take it. 


A cute little trick was Elsie Summers, dressed in scarlet 
livery as a page boy, representing the Association, and seem- 
ingly busy announcing that some tee-totler’s overcoat pocket 
was leaking in the cloak room, 

A Hick policeman did a good stunt, but no canner or ma- 
chinery man or other seemed willing to stand sponsor for a 
policeman from his factory, and we are too much afraid of them 
to ask his name or habitation. 

After the Show there was dancing until a late hour, and 
the affair proved a big hit, and all seemed well pleased. 


THE LADIES MUSICALE AND THE DINNER DANCE 

OW can mere man hope to record the real ecstacies of the 
H ladies at the magnificent musicale provided for them by 

the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association? For 
the purposes of a report such as this, we will be expected to 
turn musical critic, and it will suffice to say that the musicale 
was given by a corps of experts and noted soloists of as high 
class as could be secured in the country, and was hugely en- 
poyed by a big audience at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Tuesday. 
Luncheon followed. The object here is to give credit where credit 
is due, and that is to the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, which provided this lavish entertainment at tremendous 


_expense, and, on the other hand, to assure them that the ladies 


were delighted with the entertainment and fully apprciated it. 


The Dinner Dance was wider in its scope and took in the 
male of the species—at least, that portion of the species which 
had brought their ladies with them. and had an inclination to 
trip the light fantastic. Be it said that there was a recor 
crowd so inclined, and the big ballroom of the Traymore Hotel 
was crowded, first with diners, and then with dancers; but if 
the truth were told, the dances were so mixed up with the din- 
ing that it was difficult to say which was first and which was 
last. Anyway, they did both to their hearts’ content, and this 
event proved to be one of the very “large” evenings of the week. 
This took place on Wednesday evening, and was under the direc- 
tion of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, whose 
Committeemen were: Ogden S. Sells, R. A. Sindall, H. C. Ran- 
dall, T, A. Scott and Gordon Kellogg. A success? . Could it be 
anything else with that Committee in charge? 


on 
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THE AMERICAN CAN’S SURPRISE PARTY 


. The way the Convention began to melt away during Friday, 
and it looked as if there might not be a big party at the Sur- 
prise; but there was, and a distinguished party, all the ladies 
of the Convention and the men in their evening clothes, making 
a gay and attractive picture. Having relinquished Theatre Party 
Night—Thursday—to the Vodevil, the American Can Company 
decided to abandon the theatre idea and_ give something new. 
So the crowd was ushered into the beautiful Garden Pier, past 
the immense dance hall and into the gymnasium—there to be 
given a real surprise, a high-class basket-ball game, The ladies 
in their evening gowns and the gentlemen in their full-dress 
suits climbed up on the bleachers and viewed a snappy game. 
The men said they would rather have seen it played by girls, 
but, then, they had the swimming matches the night before, and 
e ladies wanted their turn. I 
- This over, the crowd drifted back into the big ballroom, 
and were treated to some fancy dancing by a class of children. 
Before the general dancing took place, newly elected President 
J. A. Anderson mounted the stage and expressed the thanks and 
appreciation of the Convention for the entertainment. It is a 
hall that would tax the ability of the best speaker to fill, but 
esident Anderson did it. , 

” "Folinedae him, Mr. H. W. Phelps, of the American Can 
Company, as host of the evening, showed the assembly and 
President Anderson that he could fill the hall, too, The industry 
likes to hear Mr. Phelps talk, and it hung upon his every word. 

Then the excellent orchestra continued its fine work, and 
the floor was constantly filled with a merry whirl of dancers 
until the wee sma’ hours of the morning. Anyone looking upon 
this gay scene would not have guessed that the canners had 
been through some years of business depression. They made a 
picture of opulence and refinement that could not be surpassed 

bankers’ convention. 
ad “the young people fell in love with the music, the floor and 
the dancing, and praised it highly; many near-young danced 
not extensively, but enjoyed every step, while some woulw-be- 
young tortured themselves and all beholders, but were deter- 
mined to be seen in the whirling throng. age 

One of the big surprises intended for this night had to be 
omitted. Cartoonist Goldberg, famous in all the daily papers, 
had intended coming down from New York to make caricatures 
of noted men for the audience, but Mrs. Goldberg was taken to 
the hospital and the cartoonist remained at her bedside. — 

But the evening went off big, both in class of entertainment 
and numbers present. And it was a real surprise. 

President-elect Anderson said: _ 

In replying Mr. H. W. Phelps said: 


ADDRESS BY MR. H. W. PHELPS 
Vice-President of American Can Co. 


It is a very, very great pleasure for us to welcome our friends 
of the National Canners Association, the Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, the Brokers Association and all of those other great indus- 
tries that we have represented here formally and informally. I do 
not know what these industries would be without the Annual Con- 
vention. I do know that most of us would not be as happy without 
it. I do know that we would not have the touch of hand to hand 
and heart to heart and elbow to elbow that we have this way. And, 
therefore, I thoroughly believe that these conventions are worth more 
than they cost to everybody, and if the American Can Company and 
those of us who work with me in it can by an entertainment of this 
kind or any other kind or in any other way contribute to the happi- 
ness and success of one of these meetings we are very, very glad. 


The canning industry, in common with general American business, 
had a good poe. in 1922. You came into the year with a small carry- 
over of your products, with clean shelves and a good demand. You 
made a good average pack in staple iines and much more than an 
average pack, when all specialties are considered. You marketed 
that pack and have come into 1923 with no larger and probably with 
«i smaller carry-over than you brought into 1922. The demand seems 
to have kept up, and all indications that I can observe at this con- 
vention and in the trade generally indicate that you are preparing to 
do in 1923 at least as much business as you did last year. This all 
means that for your industry 1922 was an ideal year, and I think it 
carries a lesson which is valuable. If you can accurately appraise 
your demand and can pack each year to fit that demand, so that 
you can sell and deliver readily, and at prices that will show you a 
fair profit, just what that demand calls for, with a minimum of 
carrying charges and a constant market, your business will be con- 
sistently good. If there is one problem that is more serious than any 
other, it is that of accurately appraising and forecasting your de- 
mand. That is a serious problem, for 1923 demand is based upon 
several things; the necessity or desire for your products, the prices 
at which you can sell them, and the ability of your customers to 
indulge their desires and pay for your goods. A certain small per- 
centage of your goods satisfies the demand of that comparatively 
small part of our population that can afford to and will buy at any 
price that which their tastes require. 


The great bulk of your products move, if at all, in resvonse to 
the demand of that much larger portion of our population that has 
modest means at command and must buy carefully and with refer- 
ence to its ability,to pay. Therefore, your demand is dependent very 
largely upon the conditions of industrial and agricultural production. 
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If crops are good, if they can be marketed at prices that show the 
agriculturist a living margin; if factories and mines are operated and 
the working people receive steady living wages; if the prices of your 
products are within reach of the large salaried class whicn the cost 
of living has affected more than any other part of our population, 
your business will be good. Your costs in 1923 are going to be higher 
than they were in 1922. Without egotism I may say that cans repre- 
sent the only item in your costs that will not be higher than they 
were last year. Given a higher cost your selling price must be cor- 
respondingly higher, or your profit correspondingly lower. After all, 
this is only the story of any manufacturing or producing business. 
Your question, therefore, becomes general—What of the year 1923 as 
a business year? Will the momentum of 1922 carry us through it? 
Pag produce and earn and spend in 1923 as they have done 
n ? 

Our business structure since 1921 has been renovated and redec- 
oratéd until it has afforded comfortable living quarters for all of us 
during the past year. In fact, we have perhaps taken pride in the 
fact that we have been so comfortable. If I mistake not, that struc- 


ture stands for its foundation upon some very high piling. Labor is 
too high, transportation charges are too high, taxes are too high, the 
tariff is too high and prices are too high. 

My own belief is that a settling time is coming. We must get 
down to earth. If we come down evenly we shall possibly escape 
trouble, but otherwise we are due for some bad cracks in our struc- 
ture and perhaps some bad bumps. The outstanding feature in the 
situation is the first one mentioned—labor is too high. Ever since 
the peak of war time rates organized labor: has dug in and has re- 
sisted in every way any reduction in labor rates. The rates now paid 
to those in the building trade, to the skilled men who operate our 
railroads, to machinists and to members of other organized groups 
are beyond all reason, and are paid only because we have a seeming 
necessity. That necessity will not last. Today we are out of com- 
petition with the entire world on anything that involves labor. We 
cannot compete with manufactured articles that can be produced in 
any other part of the world, because our costs are too high. We 
have had to build up an absurdly high tariff wall in order to protect 
our high domestic labor against a flood of goods from abroad. 

We have been asked to add to our already excessive taxes by 
granting a subsidy to American shipping because we cannot pay what 
are known as American rates of labor and compete with other nations 
who are doing business on the high seas at a lower labor cost. 


We occupy a position, commercially as well as Politically, of dig- 
nified isolation. The world about us is sick almost unto death. Re- 
construction seems to present problems too great for immediate hu- 
man settlement. 

World conditions and our own domestic conditions must be set- 
tled somehow some time. Under all these situations, it is now the 
part of wisdom to be conservative; to produce what can be sold 
readily at a profit; to avoid undue expenditure and undue expansion; 
to keep our feet under us prepared to welcome prosperity if it comes; 
to resist adversity, if that shall be our lot. As a parting word, let 
me say decide your demand, pack for that demand and thereby per- 
petuate demand for another year. 


CHARLES ’P. WHITEMAN 
President 
National Food Brokers Association 


THE BROKERS’ DINNER 
The widely heralded Brokers’ Dinner took place at the Hotel 
Traymore on Tuesday evening, January 28rd, and played to a 
crowded house, despite the fact that the star speaker of the 


. 


evening, Secretary Hoover, was not able to be present. An 
excellent banquet was first served, as only the Traymore can 
serve, and then the flcod of oratory wag turned loose upon those 
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who decided to stay—and most did—but there are always num- 
bers of brokers who prefer to be constantly on the firing line 
that nothing may get away from them, and so these were soon 
back in the lobby mingling with their friends, It was a big 
time, a fine dinner, the hall filled to capacity, the after-dinner 
speeches duly appreciated and applauded, equaling as big a 
suecess as its promoters could have wished for—and that’s all 
that could be expected. Secretary Fishback and his Committee 
deserve much credit. 


THE CANNED FOODS SHOW 
RAW PRODUCTS EXHIBIT APPRECIATED 
BY CANNERS 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Specialists Show How to Im- 
prove Canners’ Crops. 


INSTRUCTIVE 


HE most valuable and instructive raw products exhibit 
which has been seen at recent conventions was that put 
on at Atlantic City by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and demonstrated by a group of the Department’s 
research specialists. This exhibit and demonstration was 
staged on the Steel Pier under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Raw Products Research of the National Canners’ Association. 

These demonstrations and the attendance of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts’ both in connection with the ex- 
hibit and on the programs of the various sections made an im- 
pressive showing of the service being rendered the canning 
industry through research on production, protection and im- 
provement of canners’ crops. This service is greater than 
many canners have heretofore realized. It is through the 
contacts established with the Government scientists by means 
of such exhibits that the industry is enabled to co-operate more 
effectively in raw products improvement. Such contacts are 
valuable also in acquainting the plant experts with new oppor- 
tunities for service through additional research. 


Sweet Corn—Diseases which reduce the yield of sweet 
corn were illustrated and treatments explained. Bacterial 
wilt or Stewart’s disease was demonstrated by Dr. Frederick 
V. Rand. Young corn plants grown in pots were a part of the 
exhibit. These had been artificially inoculated with the dis- 
ease-producing organisms, and showed the typical blighting 
which characterizes the work of this disease in the field. A 
table of varieties was displayed indicating the comparative 
susceptibility of all of the common varieties of sweet corn. It 
was shown that the Evergreen group, including, Stowell’s, 
White Evergreen and Narrow Grain, are among the most re- 
sistant varieties, having shown very slight infection in the 
Government’s recent tests. Early varieties, including Golden 
Bantam, Howling Mob and others were among the most sus- 
ceptible. 

The corn root and stalk rots, and the work of this group 
of diseases on sweet corn were illustrated by colored photo- 
graphs. Methods of testing sweet corn seed to eliminate in- 
fected ears were demonstrated by Dr. G. N. Hoffer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Indiana 
Experiment Station. 

Fruits—Numerous diseases of fruits were illustrated by 
means of. colored photographs. Directors were given for control 
of a number of these which are most serious on important 
canning fruit crops. Brown rot of the plum and cherry, scab 
and brown rot of peach and pear blight were among the fruit 
diseases interesting to canners. 


Asparagus—aAn interesting feature of the demonstrations 
was a panel showing the Government’s work in developing im- 
proved strains of asparagus. Special prominence was given 
to the Martha Washington and Mary Washington strains. These 
are now being propagated in a commercial way and are avail- 
able through the regular channels of trade to canners who 
are interested in high yielding strains of asparagus immune 
from the asparagus rust. This fungous disease caused immense 
losses throughout the Eastern asparagus growing sections a 
few years ago and threatened to make commercial asparagus 
production unprofitable. The work of the Government in over- 
coming the trouble through developing improved strains which 
are not only resistant to rust but which are more vigorous 
and prolific than the older types is a signal triumph of scien- 
tific plant breeding. 

Sweet Potatoes—One feature of the demonstrations which 
attracted great attention from the visiting canners was the 
Government sweet potato work, the results of which were 
demonstrated by Dr. C. A. Magoon. Extensive tests have 
been made to determine the varieties of sweet potatoes best 
adapted for canning. The Government work indicates that 
the following are among the most desirable sorts: Big-Stem 
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Jersey, Dooley, Early Red Carolina, Golden Beauty (same 
as Porto Rico), Gold Skin, Mullihan (strain of Nancy Hall), 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Pumpkin, ‘“‘Yam,’’ Red Bermuda. 

The northern market generally prefers a comparatively 
dry pack in canned sweet potatoes, while the southern mar- 
ket shows preference for canned sweet potatoes which are 
softer and apparently more moist. Dr. Magoon’s work sug- 
gests that these two styles of pack can be put up from the same 
variety. If the sweet potatoes are canned immediately after 
harvesting the result is a dry firm pack, while if canning is 
deferred until after the potatoes are cured,-or from 10 days 
to 2 weeks, the canned product has a much softer consistency. 

Tomatoes—Of special interest to tomato canners were 
the photographs and charts showing the effect of Septoria 
leaf spot on tomatoes, fusarium wilt, nail-head spot and other 
diseases. Mr. H. F. Hall of the Campbell Soup Company, de- 
clared in his address before the Tomato Section that Septoria 
ordinarily reduces the tomato yield in the Tri-State territory 
by 2 tons per acre. Through proper methods of plant grow- 
ing and spraying in the seed bed it has been found that this 
disease may be very largely controlled at a very small cost. 
Fusarium wilt of tomatoes is a soil borne disease the only 
remedy for which is the use of resistant varieties. Such 
varieties have been developed by Dr. F. J. Pritchard of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and their behavior in com- 
parison with the ordinary commercial strains of tomatoes was 
illustrated in the Raw Products exhibit. 

This section of the exhibit also illustrated a number of 
bean diseases with suggestions for their conrtol. 

Cucumber Wilt—Bacterial wilt of cucumbers was demon- 
strated by Dr. Frederick V. Rand, who had cucumber plants 
actually growing which had been inoculated with the disease 
through feeding by the striped cucumber beetle. Live beetles 
were also shown, and the exhibit explained clearly that it 
‘s only through the agency of these insects that the disease is . 


carried over winter and that the first infections develop in the 
spring. 


The Superiority of our VINER FEEDER is con- 
clusively proven by the rapid expansion of this 
branch of our business. 


“Ask the men who use them” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


71 E. State St., Columbus Ohio. 


\ 
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CONVENTIONALITIES .. 


And a good time was had by all! 

Some had a better time than others—always do. 

They say there wes more of “it”? around than ever. 
Naturally it was wetter three miles out than on the beach. 


And some of them said they went out and got it. What’s 
the use? 


They’re growing older, Biggest crop of sons breaking into 
the game this year seen at any Convention yet. 


W. H. Phelps brought his fine boy; George W. Cobb was ac- 
companied by a fine specimen of manhood; W. B. Stokeley 
chummed with his son and a nephew, and we are beginning to 
find sons’ names on committees where fathers’ have been long 
famous. 


O. L. Deming, former publisher of The Canner, and Julius 
S. Edwards, formerly Secretary of the Western Association, two 
of the old war horses, swapped experiences as they strolled up 
the Boardwalk. 


The brokerage fraternity looked so prosperous and took such 
a prominent part in the Convention, that it was rumored it is 
rapidly becoming a brokers’ convention. 


First few days most time was spent at the table eating; then 
a run on the drug stores and light diets; then normalcy in table 
orders, It’s always so at Atlantic City. 


The sea food was all right—but not too much of it. 


Even Dr. Rosenau could not have made most Conventionites 
believe there is no such thing as ptomaines—most visitors thought 
they had disecvered them for themselves. 


Whoever heard of a crab feast without beer? It can’t be 
done—without the trouble they thought was ptomaines. Another 
horror of prohibition, 


Ira Whitmer and William Olney blocked traffic on the Board- 
walk, opposite the Chalfonte, one midnight, settling world prob- 
lems, or the canning industry’s future, but the police knew we 
had the key of the City. 


Dr. Elwell, of the Burnham & Norrill Co., with Mrs. Elwell, 
enjoyed the Convention, and, incidentally, threw a bomb into can- 
makers’ circles by his intensive investigations into the causes of 
poor cans. 


And along that Jine, what would you say to a canmaker who 
produces over 600,000,000 cans a year—and not a sanitary can? 
—— Phelps, of the Phelps Can Co., making milk cans, and 
others. 


The photographer snapped “Tom” Scott, the maker of the 
Bean Snipper—he no longer talks viners, afraid to, he’s so over- 
sold, or rented, or whatever he does with them—and William 
Urschel, the inventor of the Snipper, with Brother Furguson, 
of the Lakeside Packing Co., the largest users of the Snippers, 
as they strolled down BW. You'll find it in the groups. 


Sherlock McEwen, of this same company, brought to the 
Convention a very charming little lady as his bride, to celebrate 
their honeymoon at Atlantic City. 

“Herb” Randall, of Anderson-Barngrover fame, prolonged 
his honeymoon by bringing his dainty little bride with him to do 
the Convention, and she enjoyed every minute of it, while hubby 
was adding to the six thousand users of these cookers. 

Col. J. A. Lee, in clinching his talk on Canned Foods Week, 
before the Corn Section, called for six “young men” to distribute 
pledge cards, The first to respond was “Kid” Leonidas A. Sears, 
and he worked well. 

All the Convention sympathized with Dr. Woodbury when 
it learned that he had been called home through illness of Mrs. 
Woodbury, and hoped for her speedy recovery. 

Ralph Crary always did have plenty of “pep,” but he has 
become a regular pepper-pot since he migrated to California, 
and it would have done your heart good to hear him characterize 
the Fruit Section meeting and the plant doctors. Incidentally he 
says he’s the oldest Conventionite, this being his 30th annual— 
he looks 35—and that he’s a grandfather. Let’s go to California! 

It looks like San Francisco next year! The Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association are hot for the Coast next 
Convention, and they are the boys to satisfy. They say it’s now 
or never, and we're for them. 

“Teddy” Pearce—Mr. E. A. Pearce, of the Dominion Canners, 
Ltd.—is a live wire and enjoys his trips to the Convention. He 
was handing out the warmest kind of an invite to come to 


Montreal next January. It is a city that has everything, and 
then some, that a canners’ convention wants. 


And, believe you me, our friends, the Canucks, would give 
us one royal welcome and good time. 


To Ira Whitmer goes the laurel for the best yet: 
“Canned foods, a luxury in quality, but a staple in price.” 


At its dinner on Wednesday eve the Anchor Cap and Closure | 
Co. tore the veil from pleasure and let joy reign uncontrolled. 


_ Most _of the Sectional meetings resolved themselves into 
clinics. These crop doctors are trying to rob the industry of its 
guardian angel—the crop hazard—yea, crop destruction, for that 
has saved the canners more often than anything else, 


_ Strange thing, human nature. Two years ago at Atlantic 
City anything like an order wag not seen during the whole Con- 
vention, and the machinery boys were as snappy as a fox-terrier. 
Couldn’t blame ’em. But this time orders were so plentiful that 
they were politely insulting would-be buyers, and wouldn’t even 
look at an advertising man, ’Srough. 


It took a Yankee oyster canner to come to Atlantic City 
and show its denizens, and the Canners’ Convention, what Amer- 
ican canned oysters are, and what a really fine clam-chowder 
in cans is. Our hat’s off to Mr. Williams and his display in the 
Food Show. 


And they say they gave away 10,000 cans of food at the 
Food Show! You know the canners are prosperous! And just 
as we predicted—these cans went to people from all over the 
country, not just Atlantic Citians. 


Did you notice that bunch of big roosters around that little 
bit of a hen, dressed in scarlet livery, as a call-boy, in the big 
Vodevil Show at the Ambassador? We did. 


And the ladies! God bless ’em, how they did enjoy the Con- 
vention! They were up early and late, and having the time of 
their young lives—they were all young, including Mrs. C. S. 
Harris and Mrs. D. G, French, who were found tripping around 
Machinery Hall looking ’em over. 


Seaside orders that were not signed on the dotted line have 
proved to be like seaside engagements in summer, soon forgotten 
and rarely materializing in anything definite. 


Bill Lamble, Conductor of the Canned Goods Exchange spe- 
cial—three well-filled Pullmans with a special diner attached, 
from Baltimore—well deserved the little token of appreciation 
given him. 


This same good-natured, good business man, Bill Lamble, 
had his wife and two charming daughters down for the week, 
and with them were Mr. and Mrs, Byrd, his partner in the South- 
ern Packing Company, and they all had one grand, big time. 


Joseph N. Shriver and Mrs. Shriver came down to the Con- 
vention, but J. N. was unfortunate enough to fall sick upon 
arrival, and was confined to his bed the whole. week. The sick 
list this year was a very big one, and even larger after the 
Conventionites reached home. 


Continental Can stock has been one of the notables of recent 
months, but the man who made it what it is—Thomas G. Cran- 
well, its president—is the same gentlemanly, quiet-spoken, well- 
poised man, unspoiled by riches, he always was, Hig friends are 
legion. 


We gave away copies of “The History of the Canning Indus- 
try by Its Most Prominent Men” at our booth in Machinery Hall, 
and how they did take ’em! Our object was to furnish canners 
and others with data for the preparation of good articles in con- 
nection with Canned Feods Week. With such, local papers would 
gladly give much good space. This History, together with the 
statistics that may be gotten from the Almanac, make it easy 
to prepare such an article. It costs 12 cents to mail them, but 
if you want one, or did not get yours, and will send the postage 
we will send you one. 


F. F. Hubbard wears well and enjoys life. He is probably 
in Florida now enjoying the balmy weather there with his son. 


In one hour we had visitors at our booth from Turkey—a 
Turk canning figs; from Japan, a student of canning; from 
Czhecklovikia also studying the industry here, and a gentleman 
from India. 


Well, it was a good Convention, thoroughly enjoyable and 
filled with much good for the industry and for those who attended. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—One Merrill & Soule four-cylinder 
Corn-Cooker-Filler; practically as good as new. Price, 
$250. The Twitchell-Champlin Co., Portland, Me. 


“FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES. Practically new canning 
machinery for Peas, Corn and Tomatoes can be purchased at this 
time at extremely low prices. Advise your requirements at once 
and take advantage of this opportunity. Apply, Box A-1014, care of 
The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE— New High-Grade Steam Jacketed Copper 
Kettles, in standard sizes 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 200, 250, 
300, 400 and 500 gallon capacity; in stock ready for immediate 
shipment. Prices reasonable for kettles of heavy gauge, best 
materials and made by careful and skilled coppersmiths of 
long experience. Established 1871. Over 50 years of honest 
service. Our financial rating speaks for itself. It’s your guar- 
antee. Hamilton Copper & Brass Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
6 40x60 Closed Retorts with crates and thermometers, com- 

plete. 

Queen Anne Corn Cooker. 

Ayars Corn Cooker, 4 pocket. 

American cut-off saw and bench roller bearing. 

Inserted two Segment resaw. 

50-ft. Smoke Stack. 

60 H. P. Swinging Erie City Boiler, all new tubes. 

5 H. P. Gasoline Engine. 

Power Presses, cutting tops and bottoms. 

Air Pumps. 

Storage Tanks. 

Peerless Steam Crane. 

Wooden Cypress Tanks, 3 in bottom, 1% stay. 
Address Chas. Jarrell, Hillsboro, Md. 


DH WN NH 


FOR SALE—To close out an estate, we offer for sale at 
bargain prices the following: 

1 Check protector. 

1 Burrough Bookkeeping Machine. 

Corn and Tomato Labels. 

Canning Factory on the M. D. & V. Railroad at Ellendale, 

Del. 

Canning Factory at Drawbridge, Dorchester Co., Md. 

These factories are well located and fairly well equipped with 
necessary machinery. Smith-Webster Committee, Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 600-can No. 1 Can Anderson & Barngrover 
Cooker, variable discharge. 1 124 Station Link, Belt Peeling 
Table. 1 Ayars Rotary Filler (single), No. 3 cans. 1 Hansen 
Pea and Bean Filler, No. 3 cans. 1 Zastrow 25 ft. 3-8 ft. Car 
Steam Box. 1 Baker 10 ft. Horizontal Retort. .1 Premier Lye 


Scalder and Washer, for peeling peaches. 2 40x60 Closed Retorts © 


(excellent condition). 30 3-tier (Double Bails) Process Crates 
(excellent condition). 1 Sinclair-Scott Pod Pea Huller. Address 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Box Nailing Machines. 
Nailing Machine, spreads nails 18”. 
ing Machines, spreads nails 18”. 
Machine, spreads nails 18”, 


1 5-Track Doig No. 2 
2 6-Track Doig No. 2 Nail- 
1 6-Track Morgan No. 6 Nailing 
1 7-Track Doig No, 2 Nailing Ma- 
chine, spreads nails 18”. 2 8-Track Morgan No. 8 Nailing Ma- 
chines, spreads nails 23”. 2 8-Track Morgan No. 8 Nailing Ma- 
chines, with side arm attachments. 1 9-Track Doig Nailing Ma- 
chine. 1 12-Track Doig No. 4 Nailing Machine, spreads nails 28”. 


Also Box, Veneer and Woodworking Machinery of all kinds. Send 
Charles N. Braun 


us your inquiries. What have you for sale? 
Machinery Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Three Sprague Lowe Tomato Pulpers. 
Two Livingston Tomato Washers. Address Box A-1038, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—34 Portland Cast Iron Retorts, 38x 
38x38; $30.00 each f. 0. b. Hoopeston, Ill. Address 
Hoopeston Canning Co., Hoopeston, IIl. 


FOR SALE—2 Monitor No. 6 Pea Graders,2 Reeves Variable 
Speeders, 1 Monitor Pea Washer, 2 Sprague-Glass Pea Washers, 
1 Boomer & Boshert Power Cider Press, 1 Invincible String Bean 
Cutter, 1 Sprague-Lowe Hand Pack Filler. All above machines 
in good working condition and are offered at bargain prices. 
Apply, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 12 H. P. Upright Steam Engine; 
good order; cheap. New sprocket chains, sprocket 
wheels, shafting, pulleys, ete. Boiler compound, 
graphite; also graphite grease. Codd Tank and Spe- 
cialty Co., 115 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

FOR SALE—Ayars Rotary Tomato Filler for San- 
itary Cans, fitted for No. 3 cans; practically. new. 

Ayars King Filler for No. 3 and No. 2 Sanitary 
Cans, tomatoes; fine condition. 

Hammond Labeling Machine for No. 3 Cans; good 
as new. 

Address John W. Bay & Co., Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE—1,000 Steel Tubs, 24” diameter at top, 
20” diameter at bottom, 18” deep. Made of galvanized 
steel in one piece. Address James A. Tarr, N. W. Cor. 
Sharp and Conway Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway,8ts., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE — Fully equipped canning factory in 
Baltimore City. Plant can be bought at a very reason- 
able figure. Location excellent. Address Box A-1028 
care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, together with farm land 
adjoining. A complete and compact unit. Located in 
Southern New Jersey; R. R. siding. Address 

F. M. Stevens, Cape May, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—At Daretown, Salem Co., 
N. J., madern Cannery, fully equipped to pack tomatoes 
and tomato products; R. R. siding; excellent labor 
conditions. Attractive price and terms to responsible 
party. For further information, write New Jersey 
Packing Co., Inc., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory at Delmar, Del., 
equipped for No. 10 Tomatoes. First-class condition; 
built new in 1917. Capacity 2,500 cases ten hours. 
Large acreage can be secured on contract. Terms of 
sale on application. Address Charles M. Scott Packing 
Co., Dover, Del. 
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WANTED—For cash. 2 Monitor Pea Washers. 
dress Box A-1035 care The Canning Trade. 


Ad- 


FOR SALE— 
200 bu. Connecticut grown Golden Bantam. 
200 bu. Connecticut grown Evergreen. 
150 bu. Connecticut grown Country Gentleman. 
Sweet corn, new crop. Address 
Box A-1024, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Michigan-grown Sweet Corn Seed, high germi- 
nation, true type and vigorous. 100 bu. Shakers Early Sweet 
Corn Seed, Crosby Type. 100 bu. Crosby Early Sweet Corn Seed. 
Grown from individually tested ears, thereby eliminating danger 
of root rot, wilt or other corn diseases, Crosby grown from orig- 
inal Minnesota Experiment Station parent stock; type, vigor and 
cuality fully maintained and probably improved, Quotations and 
samples on request. W. R. Roach & Co., 501-508 Murray Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We offer a limited amount of Indiana Baltimore To- 
mato Seed, $3.00 per pound, cash with order, or on de- 
livery. This seed was grown and selected under the di- 
rect supervision of Purdue University. Orders filled in 
order received until supply is exhausted. Indiana Can- 
ners’ Asso., Kenneth N. Rider, Sec., Matthews, Ind. 


FOR SALE— 
100 bu. Refugee Wax Beans. 
300 bu. Refugee 1000 to 1. 
500 bu. Surprise Peas. Address 
Box A-1025, care of The Canning Trade. 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING SURPLUS SEED TO 
OFFER: 460 Bushels Surprise Seed Peas, 90 Bushels Perfection 
Seed Peas, 180 Bushels Advancer Seed Peas, 150 Bushels Hors- 
fords Seed Peas, 340 Bushels Allans Canner Seed Peas. All 
above show high germination. Apply to H. C. Hemingway & Co., 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


FOR SALE—500 bushels of Alaska Seed Peas. 
Address G. L. Webster Cang. Co., Inc., Cheriton, Va. 

FOR SALE—200 pounds of Greater Baltimore To- 
mato Seed; saved from splendid patch, 1922; the fruit 
is smooth, round and ripens up to stem; averaged 9 
tons on large acreage last year; tomatoes will give 
from 4 to 7 cans more per bushel. Price, $4.00 per Ib. 
Address Mrs. Evelyn Harris, Howell’s Point Farm Can- 
nery, Betterton, Md. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—The following used machinery—one Col- 
losus Pea Grader; one Blancher; one Ayars or Hansen Pea 
Filler. Write Winorr Canning Co., Circleville O. 


WANTED—A complete line, or any part, of modern 
pea machinery. Must be first class condition. Apply Box 
A-1031 % The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Anderson Barngrover Continuous 
Cooker for No. 3 cans, and one Anderson Barngrover 
Continuous Cooker for No. 10 cans. State condition 
capacity, and lowest cash price. Address Box A-1029 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two (2) Tomato Fillers for No. 214 
cans. One Tomato Scalder, complete with inspection 
table. Apply Hyslop & Sons, Greenville, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED—2 Monitor Pea Graders. 3 40x60 or 40x72 Closed 
Retorts. 1 Ayars Double Rotary Tomato Filler, for No. 1 cans. 
1 Continuous Cooker, for No. 2 and 8 cans. 1 String Bean Cutter. 
Address Box No. A-1035, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Cuykendall Gun Cooker Mixers. 
Must be in good condition. Address Box A-1034, care 
of The Canning Trade. 


MACHINERY WANTED—We are in the market for the 
following: 1 No, 6 Huntley Pea Cleaner, 2 “Y” Spray Washers 
and Cleaners, 2 14-ft. Picking Tables, 2 14-ft. Pea Elevators, 2 
Colussus Six Sieve Graders, 1 Huntley Washer and Cooler, 2 
Ayres Pea Fillers, 7 Viner Shed Pea Cleaners. Must be modern 
pea machinery in first-class condition. Address Box A-1041, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—The following machinery, must be in good shape, 
ready for use without repairs: 5 Ayars Double Rotary Fillers, 
2 Kerns Finishing Machines, 2 Continuous Cookers, 2 Hnameled 
Pipe; 5 Wooden Cypress Tanks. complete with coils, traps, ete.; 
2 150-H. P. Boilers. Shafting, hangers and pulleys. 4 500-gallon 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. Please communicate with the Delaware 
Packing Co., at Dover, Del. 


WANTED— 
1 Haller Rotary Filler. 
Peerless Huskers. 
No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters. 
Address Box A-1040, care The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—In Wisconsin two experienced warehouse men for 
nine or ten months, starting April lst, Eurnish references and salary 
expected in first letter. Only capable experienced men need apply, 
Address Box B-1032 % The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for canning. plant in Middle 
West, experienced in packing Fancy Crosby and Golden Ban- 
tam Corn, also Peas and Kraut. Only experienced men with 
good record behind them need apply. Give record, reference 
and salary wanted in reply. Also state if married or single. 
Applications will be treated confidential. Address Box B-1033 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent Processor to take charge of 
large Canning Plant in South Carolina, packing tomatoes, string 
beans, okra and beets; 50,000 case capacity. Good salary and 
two-year contract to satisfactory man. Nice 8-room house near 
plant included. Answer quick, with references. Address Box 
B-1036, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for large corn packing plant sit- 
uated in the Middle West. Must have best possible experience 
in packing high-grade fancy corn, Position is permanent. Reply 
stating experience, all references and permanent salary required. 
Address Box B-1039, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An Experienced and Successful Canned Foods 
Salesman. - A knowledge of factory operation desirable. Give 
full information, with salary expected. Application held in strict 
confidence. Address Box B-1042, care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent; twenty 
years’ experience packing fruits, vegetables, sea foods, special- 
ties, condiments, etc. Best of references. Address Box B-1022 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Situation desired by practical Pickler, where 
he will have the opportunity to exercise his ability in the 
growing, salting and manufacturing of the better grade of 
pickles. Address Box B-1006, care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor on any 
and ‘all lines of canned fruits and vegetables in tin; bar none. 
Can furnish best of references from past employers. Write me 
for proposition and lines you pack. Address Box B-1027, care of 
The Canning Trade, 


WANTED—Experienced person practical in the manufac- 
ture of cane syrup and compounds, also the canning of syrups 
and molasses, wishes a position as manager, 
equip plant to handle this product. 
ences. 


Can erect and 
Can furnish best refer- 
Address Box B-1008, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—-Young chemist, graduate of the Prague Uni- 
versity, specialist in pectins, having done research work and 
canning in Czechoslovakia, would accept situation in some 
large cannery. Knows new machines for jam manufacturing. 
Speaks and writes English well. Could accept the situation 
end of December, 1922. Apply Box B-1015 care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—A position as superintendent processor, or as 
a double-seamer mechanic for the Fall. I have had years of 
experience as superintendent, packing a full line of goods, and 
as a closing machine mechanic and operator. Would accept a 
position to begin October 1st until the close of the year. I can 
furnish references. Address 612 East Grand River Street, 
Clinton Mo. 


WANTED—A position as Manager or Superintendent by a 
young man experienced in packing a full line of fruits and vege- 
tables, satisfactory references as to ability, character, habits, ete. 
Address Box B-1037, care of The Canning Trade. 


Ite: 


Wanted--A Partner 


| own an Estate known as “‘Susquehanna”’ at Pearson, 
St. Marys County, Maryland. This property has a good wharf 
with a shore line on Patuxent River and Chesapeake Bay 
of over three and one-half miles. |! have under cultivation in 
diversified crops, more than one thousand acres. I have 
grown successfully and profitably as high asfifty thousand 
baskets of tomatoes per yearon my own property. 


By increasing my personal average and cooperating with the 
Community! could easily contract for four hundred acres 
of tomatoes. 


My crop hitherto has been sold in Baltimore and Cambridge, 
Maryland. 


lam desirous of building at my own wharf a modern factory 
and packing my own crop. 


| want a man who is an executive and knows the canning 
business to join me in this proposition. 


This estate is in the heart of the oyster, crab and fish center 
ofthe U.S. Theright kind of man could ultimately develop 
this end of the business. 


fam one ofthe founders and owners of the Grand Rapids 
Show Case Company, (have your banker look up this 
Company) | have ample means to finance this undertaking 
alone butinthis business which is new to me | want a 
partner rather than employee. 


Olny nem of ability and experience will be considered. 
S. D0. YOUNG, 
Grand Rapids Show Case Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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——CAN PRICES—— 


American Can Company 


Write our district offices for packers’ 
can prices. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


all 
Marine Bank Bldg, Baltimore, Me 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the 


lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 
Balto. 
hite Mammoth, No. 24%4......... Out 
Mammoth, Peeled, No. 
Green Mammo 21% 3.90 
White, Large, No. 2%.......- 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2% poe 
Green, Large, No. 2%4..... 3.85 
White, Medium, No, 244.. 
Green, Medium, No, 2 J 3.70 
Green, Small, No 2%..... 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%...... 4.25 Sole 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%..... 
Tipe, Green, Square, 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%4....... Out... 
BAKED BEANSt 

Plain, No. 1..... -95 
In Sauce, No. 2...... 
In Sauce, No, 8....... 


BEANSt 
String, Standard Green, No. 2..... .80 -90 
String, Standard Green, No 10... .... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .85 ‘ 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... 1.00 -90 


Stringless, Standard. No, 10....... 5.00 5.25 
White Wax, Standard, No 2..... - 85 4.95 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... coos ‘96,00 
Limas, Extra, No. 2..... 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.......... 
Limas, Soaked, No. 90 4.75 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 7.90 
BEETSt 
Small, Whole, No, 1.60 1.40 
Standard. Whole, No, 2.........-. 1.05 1.25 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2. fos Botte. 1.00 
Std. Evergreen, Me f.o.b. Co.. 1.00 q .80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 1.10 -90 
Std Shoepeg, Ne. 2 Balto... 1.20 -95 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, He. tam Co. 1.15 1.05 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.o.b, Bak 1.45 1:20 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, Baltimore. - 85 JF .97 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, f.o.b. Co..... .82%4 4.85 
Ex. Std. Crushed, eee -95 1.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1.05 out 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b, County 95 1.00 
Extra Standard Western, No. Out 


Standard Western, No. 2........-. .95 


HOMINYt 
Standard, Split, No. 3. eee -95 -90 
Standard, Split, No. 10.... 8.15 3.00 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP{ 


12 Kinds, No. $1.10 
12 Kinds, No. 10........... 5.00 95.50 


Standard, No. 2..... 
PEASt— 

No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b factory...... 1.75 42.75 

No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory... 
.o-b. Baltimore. . 

No, 3 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... 1.30 941.35 

No 4 Sieve. % o.b. factory...... 1.35 
Baltimore. . 1.25 

No. 5 Sieve, 25, to factory.....- Out Out 
esis _ Out Out 
E. J. Standards, bly ., No, 4 Sieve.. Out Out 
E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 3 Sieve........ Out Out 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.. Out Out 
Fancy Petit Pois,, Out Out 

PUMPKIN¢{ 

Standen, 10. 4.80 8.60 


Squash. No. 10.... 


Standard, N -90 
Standard, 
Standard, 1,25 
Standard, 4.00 
Standard, 

Standard, 
Standard, No. 1.55 


({) Thos. J. M eehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§) Wm. C. West & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No 10........ 
California, No, 2%, f.o.b. Coast... -- 1.96 
Californian No, 6.95 
O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 

= 30" 
Green Beans, No. 2..... 
With Dry Beans, No. 2..... 


SWEET POTATOESt 

F. B. 

Standard, No. 2 o. b. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 3 


county... _-80 .80 
Baltimore... 
County..... .90 .95 


Standard, No. 10, on County.... 3.25 93.25 
TOMATOESt 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... --- 5.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b, Baltimore.. 5.50 5.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b, County.... 5.40 {5.40 
Sanitary 38s, 5% in. cans....... Out... 
Jersey, No, 3, f.o.b, County..... 

Ex, Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... 1.70 

Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.60 {1. es 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.... 1.60 {1.55 
Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 
Standard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore...... -974691.00 


Standard. No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore. . 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore 


00 


Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... Was q. 48 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.........  .75 By £5) 
TOMATO PULPt 
Standard, No. 10........ ee 
Canned Fruits 

Maine, No, 10..... 4.00 4.25 

New York, No. 10.......... “200 
Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out 
Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 2.50 .... 

APRICOTS 
California Choice, No. 2%4........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No 2..... 1.25 1.85 
Standard, No. 38....... 
Standard, No. 10......... 7.00 7.50 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 1.50 41.50 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.25 41.50 
BLUEBERRIES 

Maine, No. 10........ 11.00 


Seconds, White, N 
Standard, Red, Wares No. 2.. Aw 
Standard, White, Syrup, 2 
Extra Preserved, No. 2 awn 2.00 Out 
Bad Pitted, Out 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2. 9.50 11.25 
GOOSEBERRIESs 
PEACHES* 
California Standard, No. 2%. aie 2.30 2.35 
California Choice, No. 2%, L. C. 2.75 2.70 
PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.60 {1.50 
Standard White, No. 2 
Standard Yellow, No. 2........... coon Out 
Extra Standard Yellow, 1.50 
Seconds, White, No. 2...... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 91.15 


Extra Standard White, No. 


Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 42.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 3............. 3.50 3.50 
Seconds, White, No. 3............. 1.60 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.. 1.75 41.70 
Pies, Unpeeled. No. 3 1.26 41.15 
Pies, Peeled, No. 3.. eee. Out 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10. 4.00 3.50 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10.. 8. Z 


2. fin Water......00.. 
Extra Standards, in W 2, in Syrup.. 


Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEARSt 


in Water........ 


in Water........ 1.25 


PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... .--. Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex, Std., No. Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. No. 2.. Out 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%4...... 4.00 4.10 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%4.. 3.50 3.50 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... 3. 2.85 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.... 2. 2.45 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Z 1.80 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No 1..... cone. ae 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........... Out .... 
Crushed Extra, No, 10........ cece 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10........ Out .... 
PLUMSt 
Water, No. 10...... 
Black, Water, No. 1 we 
Black, Syrup, No. 
ASPBERRIES$ 
Black, Water, No, 175 1.80 
Water, 


Standard, Water, 8.00 $10.00 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib. case 4 dos........... Out 
Flats, % lb, case 4 doz.......... 20.00 
Flats, Ib a 


Columbia, Tall, 
Columbia, Flat. Wo. cave, 
Chums, Tallis ...... 1.25 1.22% 
Medium Red, Tails. 1,40 1.45 
Wet or Dry, No 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. Eastport, Me., 1921 pack, 
Oil, Keyless 3.25 
Ol 3.50 
4, Tomato, Key 
% Tomato, Carton ...... 8.50 
% Mustard. 3.25 
OFTIS, DEF CBSE. 


California. % Us .. 


NA FISH—White, per Case 


California, %s ........ 12.00 
California, 4s, Blue Fin.......... .... Out 
California, 1s, Blue Fin....... cows cece Out 
California, %s, 6.75 
California, 1s. Out 


N.Y. 
1.25 91.15 
Out 
1.25 1.20 
1.50 1.40 
Red, Syrup, No, 1.80 $1.80 
Red, Water. No 9.00 9.00 
STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2...... 2.00 {2.25 ee ee 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.80 92.50 
Standard, No, 166 FSO 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1.30 $1.25 
OYSTERS 
Standards, 4 1.27% 1.25 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. case 
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THE VERDICT 

“Prisoner, you are accused of stealing a pig.” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“Did you take it?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“You plead guilty to theft?” 

“No, your Honor, I took it for a joke.” 

A thoughtfu! frown creased the judicial brows. “How far 
did you carry that pig?” 

“Just over to my house—a matter of two miles.” 

“You carried that joke entirely too far.” 


“Impossible, is he?” 


“Judge for yourself. He thinks Walter Camp is where the 
football players train.”—Pitt. Panther. 


CAPITAL 
Teacher—‘Now tell us, Johnnie, which is the least-used bone 
in the human body?” 
Johnnie (promptly )—“The head!” 


WHY NOT? 
Office Bov—“I want a little time off to get a hair cut.” 
Boss—‘What! Get your hair cut in Company time?” 
“Sure; it grew in Company time.” 


*Twas in a restaurant they met, 
Romeo and Juliet. 

He had no cash to pay the debt, 
So Romeo’d what Julie’t. 


A SWEET JOB 
She—“TI’ve got a job as dairy maid in a chocolate factory.” 
He—“What do you do?” 
She—“Milk chocolates.” 


HE MISSED A LOT! 
West—“Jenkins has had a disappointing life.” 
North—“Why so?” 


“He prayed not to be led into temptation and his prayer was 
granted.” 


CLERICAL CUT-UPS 


Dear Editor: The following little article may be of interest 
to your readers: 

“The pencil has made quite a number of pointed remarks 
about the sponge being soaked all day and the waste basket being 
full at night. The scissors are cutting up and the paper weight 
is trying to hold them down, while the mucilage is sticking around 
to see the stamps get a good licking. The ink’s well, but appears 
to be blue, while bill is stuck in the file and the calendar expects 
to get a month off. The blotter has been taking it all in.”— 
Penna. R. R. News. 


The whole world has gone wrong, wailed the moralist. 


There are not even as many upright pianos as there used to 
be.—Notre Dame Juggler. 


CRAPS 
“Niggah, shoot yoh dollah, and give us a little Ford action.” 
“Boy, what do you all mean by Ford action?” 


“Shake, rattle and roll, niggah; shake, rattle and roll.”— 
Lawyer and Banker. 


SOME CHICKEN 


An old lady describing the symptoms of her ailment to a 
noted but eccentric physician, said: “The trouble, doctor, is that 
I can neither lay nor set.” 

Whereupon the good old doctor answered her thus: “Then, 
madam, I would respectfully suggest the propriety of your roost- 


ing.” 
HE KNEW 


Teacher—“Give me an example of a compound sentence.” 
Willie—“Six months and $500.”—Cornell Widow. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


le Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
anmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BARRELS, KEGS, Ete. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 
bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hontley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
ll. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. , 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 


J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. ; 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. — 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 

Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


COOPERAGE, kegs, barrels, etc. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. - 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Merral Bros., Merral, O. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
illers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
_ (Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, ete.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines: 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. . 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chieago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
ro Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 

chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, eatsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. = 
Food Choppers. ee Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
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GEARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., someone ll 
Generators, electric. ee motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing re boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy. 4 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


See Cranes. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. | 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. e 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 


Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co.. Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Sloan Seed Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Perturated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. 

Picking Belts and Tables. 
Mehy. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Canners’ 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


PLANTING MACHINE. 
Masters Planter Co., Chicago. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Piant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


IF. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 


See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Sealding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co.. Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Sloan Seed Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Il. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc.’ 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Seott Co.. Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. 
Slicers. 


SOLDER. 
Sorters, pea. 


See Corers and 


See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. -See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. 


See Gen- 
See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
ables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


National Peeling Machine Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Harding Peeling Mach. Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague Cang. Mthy. Co., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. 


See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. 


See Glass Bottles, etc. 


Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

VALVES. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


VEGETABLE CUTTERS, OKRA, ETC. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins .& Co.,: Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers Mehy. 

Wire Bound. Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Wrappers, paper See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Meby. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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RE NNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
Strongly and ac- 
Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 


provements. 
curately made. 


ree 


& Sons Company 


Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE 


ABELS 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
pn your Can 
properly displayed 


KETTLE } spells “SUCCESS os 
; We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
: High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
MADE BY ; houte in Baltimore and can save you 
Edw. Renneburg _ MONEY on your Labels. .”. Write Us 
<a H. GAMSE & BRO. 
Wharf, Beston Street and LITHOGRAPHERS 


Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EIRTON,W.VA. 


ees 


PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


ad 
: 

| | 
PLANTS 
Ww  BARRIMQRE,MD. é 
| CLARKSBURC. Wa —— 


CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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